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CHAPTEE I. 



LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, ATTENTION ! 



HE attention of all who peruse this strange 
story is particularly requested. They are 
asked to take good heed of little incidents 
and allusions, of slight touches and delicate 
hints, not less than of the more striking events and 
impressive features of the narrative. The writer pre- 
fers this petition less for his own advantage than for 
the sake of his readers. The tale is so far removed 
from the commonplace, its positions are so startling, 
its action is necessarily so dramatic, and the game 
played by its characters is at the same time so deli- 
cate and so daring, that no amount of artistic short- 
coming on the part of the narrator will make it 
otherwise than interesting to those who find pleasure 
in stories of lively action and singular complications. 
But the teller of this tale wishes to effect in the 
minds of readers more than the degree of satis- 
faction necessary for the maintenance of his reputa- 
tion as a writer of prose fiction. He wishes for the 
approval of those whom he seeks to entertain ; but 
above and beyond this wish for mere approval, he 
has a desire to confer on those whom he addresses 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure, and on 
YOL. I. B 
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leaving them he would fain feel assured that they 
have not, through inadvertence, missed the signifi- 
cance of aught which he has placed before them. 

The main facts which constitute the chief plot of 
this story, were brought to the writer's notice many 
months since ; and when he first entertained the pur- 
pose of weaving them into a work of imagination, he 
sought and obtained leave to use them, according to 
his judgment, from Sir Edward and Lady Starling, 
of Gramlinghay Court, county Hants, and Miss Ida 
Newbolt, without whose unreserved permission he 
would never have presumed to render public occur- 
rences which form a painful episode in the history 
of an honourable family. 

That permission having been accorded, the writer 
proceeded to collect the materials for his history with 
«very attention to those minute points on which the 
accuracy of biographic labour depends. From Sir 
Edward and Lady Starling, and Miss Ida Newbolt, he 
received the details of incidents and transactions which 
could never have been brought fully to light if their 
lips had been sealed with regard to their past suffer- 
ing and shame, and the crime of a bad man who re- 
paid their friendship with treachery, and requited 
their love with grievous wrong. Other persons also 
were communicative to the full extent of their 
knowledge. Having received and carefully digested 
all the evidence which he could procure from living 
witnesses, the writer visited several spots in which 
certain scenes of this domestic drama occurred, and 
he spared no pains to familiarise himself with the 
localities and events which, in the course of his 
narrative, he will either allude to, or particularly 
describe. 



CHAPTER IL 

NOT LONG SINCE. 




HE date with which this story commences 

is not far away in the past. Indeed, it is 

so near the present time, that some of the 

principal characters of the drama are still 

in the prime of life. 

The year was a grand one to have lived in ; it is an 
instructive one to those who reflect upon it. A year 
great in folly and the crimes to which folly gives 
birth; memorable for the sufifering it witnessed; 
memorable, also, for sublime virtues exhibited, and 
noble acts done within its cycle. The nations of 
Europe had not yet entered on the revolutionary 
movements of 1848. When the rush for new things 
was made in that same '48, careless men said that 
the storm had been preceded by a suspicious lull 
pervading the political life of the time to which 
attention is now especially directed ; yet whilst this 
season of imputed lull was being shifted to the 
immutable past by the mighty hand of the Ever- 
lasting, there was much being done on the surface 
of the earth — enough to make devout men more 
fervent than heretofore in prayer — enough to perplex 
the simple and startle the frivolous — enough to 

B 2 
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trouble the brave and fill their hearts with anxiety 
for the future. 

It was a year when men who liked to talk about 
politics had an abundant supply of topics in events, 
foreign and domestic. The French^had their bril- 
liant affairs in Algeria ; Portugal was carrying on a 
grim contest with insurrection in her northern 
provinces ; Spain was in a ferment about matrimonial 
projects which by no means met with universal satis- 
faction ; in Poland there was a sharp contest between 
Liberty and General Collin; and California joined 
hands with the United States, whilst that happy 
family made war upon the Mexicans. England, too, 
had her peculiar causes of disquiet and fear, her 
particular sources also of mirth and gratulation. In 
Ireland, poor people died of hunger, whilst rich men 
were removed by assassination ; in India, Sir Harry 
Smith won the battle of Aliwal, and Sir Hugh Gough 
the battle of Sobraon. In London, Lady Blessington 
received, at Gore House, a distinguished visitor from 
the fortress of Ham ; and King Hudson still enter- 
tained his worshippers at Albert Gate, although the 
railway panic, following close on the railway mania, 
had wrung a wail of agony from the land, and hurled 
down thousands of families from affluence to want. 
In populous towns and rural villages the discontent 
of indigent workmen inspired Chartist leaders with 
courage, and struck terror into the timid; and 
amidst the confusion, consequent on commercial 
distress and famine, with the angry menaces and 
denunciations, the misconceptions and miscon- 
structions, which always attend the conflicts of great 
parties, at heart thoroughly honest and desperately 
earnest, the grand battle between Free Trade and 
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Protection terminated suddenly in the abolition of the 
com laws. 

By these events and other occurrences scarcely less 
momentous was marked the year 1846, the year in 
which this tale begins. 




CHAPTER III. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

lUT whatever trouble and anguish filled 
English homes, whatever fears and per- 
plexities distressed English hearts, what- 
ever strife and passions maddened English 
life in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-six, all went brightly and cheerily with the 
London season of that year — at least, as far as out- 
ward appearances were concerned. At times dis- 
cordant murmurs might break upon the music of 
festivity ; ever and again ugly stories of fraud, and 
violence, and starvation found place in the columns 
of fashionable newspapers; in brilliant drawing- 
rooms sudden tremor and paleness might occasionally 
seize faces in which care had not as yet had time to 
bite deep lines ; and when bidden guests assembled 
at fete, or dinner, or rout, there would be seats 
imexpectedly empty: but, for the most part, the 
great world was gay and light of heart, and hot in 
the pursuit of pleasure — as the great world should 
be. Amusements were plentiful. The rich miglit 
listen to * Semiramide ' and ^ Lucia di Lammermoor' 
at Her Majesty's Theatre; for the less wealthy lovers 
of music there were M. JuUien's concerts at Covent 
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G-arden. The ^ Black Domino,' with Mr. Henry 
HoU as Don Alphonso, was drawing at the Hay- 
market Theatre; the * Merry Wives of Windsor* 
brought good houses to the Princess's ; the Ethiopian 
Singers still raised tuneful riot in St. James's 
Theatre, where it was rumoured Mdlle. Eachel 
would, ere many days had passed, enrapture politer 
assemblies with representations of Corneille and 
Eacine. 

The season had its heroes and lions. Count 
D'Orsay was figuring as professional artist as well as 
man of fashion ; the chief purchasers at the sale of 
the Saltmarshe collection were mentioned by name ; 
Prince Louis Napoleon was not without admirers and 
followers ; and Mr. Grully was a popular favourite, for 
winning (with the assistance of his jockey), the 
^ Derby ' and the ^ Oaks' of the year — a double honour 
which had not been achieved since 1815, when the 
Duke of G-rafton carried off the two prizes. Ibrahim 
Pasha was staying at Mivart's, waiting till the Queen 
should be sufficiently recovered from her accouche- 
ment to receive him ; and the rage for General Tom 
Thumb — was but rising to its height. 

Amongst sources of diversion was the exhibition 
of pictures in the galleries of the Eoyal Academy, 
Trafalgar Square, and never had those galleries been 
more densely crowded with good pictures and well- 
dressed gazers than on Tuesday, June 9, 1846, at ten 
minutes past four o'clock, p.m. 

All the world seemed to be flocking to the much- 
abused temple of high art, and all the world's 
carriages seemed to be in the Square, ranged in 
single, double, and triple lines. The sky was with- 
out a cloud, and the sun bore fiercely down — on 
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the tinkling fountains, round which noisy urchins 
played those violent games, which are never 
thoroughly enjoyed by noisy urchins except in the 
hottest of weather; on the scorched thoroughfares, 
along which water-carts heavily lumbered, viciously 
splashing the boots of wayfarers, and vainly en- 
,deavouring to keep fine dust on terms of closest 
intimacy with granite blocks ; on the steps of St. 
Martin's Church, where beggars lay asleep, basking 
in the rays which warmed alike rich and poor, just 
and unjust; on the Duke of Northumberland's lion, 
who, looking down askant from the right-paw corner 
of his right-paw eye, surveyed the rout beneath, and 
wondered how long it would be before he should 
have some leonine acquaintances stationed at the 
base of the Nelson monument ; on omnibuses laden 
with passengers from the City, and omnibuses setting 
down visitors to the Academy. 

It was a grand day for the Academicians. The 
fact was beyond doubt. The waiters, looking out 
from the coiBfee-room windows of Morley's Hotel, 
said it was a crush and no mistake. The cautious 
secretary of the College of Physicians drew his eyes 
from the window nearest to his official desk, and 
expressed to the sub-librarian of that learned in- 
stitution a guarded opinion that, unless he was 
greatly deceived by appearances, there must be a 
great many people in town. Mr. Quidnunc, sitting 
in the bow window of the Union Club House — as he 
always has sat, does sit, will sit — said that in all his 
life he had seen nothing equal to it ; that the world 
must be going stark mad. The attendants at 
Farrance's cook-shop, beginning to breathe a little 
less after the fashion of worried dogs, now that 
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luncheon time for the latest of luncheon-eaters had 
gone by, averred that never in all their long ex- 
perience of Hhe business' had they taken more 
money in any three hours than in three hours last 
past, for iced drinks and hot coffee, lobster patties 
and plates of soup. 

The sight was beautiful and exhilarating — beau- 
tiful in its contrast of sunlight and shade, its 
assemblage of colours and forms, the sparkling of 
the water-jets, and the silvery haze over Parliament 
Street — exhilarating by the incessant motion of 
pressing throngs and rolling carriages ; whilst over 
the brilliant pageantry, and bustling troops, and 
stirring roar, and merry babbling of the town, was 
visible the cloudless sky — ^blue, summerly, and 
peaceful. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE OCTAGON ROOM. 

HEY stood in the Octagon Eoom, straight 
in front of pictures No. 637 and 640, 
which pictures were hung in the direct 
line of sight, if it can be allowed that there 
was any line of sight in that dim murky octagonal 
dungeon, which is still termed ^ the condemned cell.' 
In the year 1846, that unpleasant lugubrious closet 
was not so far given over by the authorities to 
etchings, line engravings, and official uses as it has 
been in more recent exhibitions. Hanging committees 
still made strenuous efforts to persuade themselves 
and the public that it was possible to fix painted 
canvas to its walls, in such a manner that it could 
be critically examined by persons standing in the 
apartment. In 1846, there were ninety-five pictures 
in the den, of which ninety-five. No. 637 and No. 640 
and Haverty's * Portrait of Gerald Griffin, Esq., 
author of " The Collegians " ' were the only works 
that attracted the notice of those who in unguarded 
moments wandered into the deserted hole. Indeed, 
of the other ninety-two pictures it was impossible 
to get any view at all. 

No. 637 was a bold unusual picture; full of 
pathos, and not devoid of good painting. Even the 
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evil genius of the Octagon Eoom could not quite 
annihilate its eflfectiveness. A rude rustic church in 
an inornate churchyard; a clump of dark yews 
clustered at points with the snow of winter ; a line 
of straight repulsive poplars, bare of leaves ; snow 
lying deep upon the ground ; in the background, a 
cold bleak stretch of flat marsh-land, sheeted with 
whiteness, and flecked with stunted willows; at a 
corner of the churchyard to the left of the fore- 
ground — away from the soil assigned to the ashes of 
prosperous farmers and higglers of known ancestry 
— a man in coarse grey dress, a lean, cadiveroiis, 
homy-handed labourer, standing alone, without a 
friend to keep him company, without even a dog at 
his heels; at his feet a small cofiSn of rough deal 
boards, doubtless containing the corpse of a child ; 
by the side of the cofiSn an open grave newly dug — 
the upturned clay contrasting with the whiteness of 
the surrounding snow; an air of dull dejection on 
the man's thin worn face, which was turned away 
from the coffin at his feet to the bleak desolate marsh- 
land. This was the picture, a picture that told a sad 
story with strange force. The man had been ill of 
fever, and was convalescent; his child had caught 
the sickness, and died. In the catalogue the picture 
was called * Waiting.' 

No. 640 was a different subject. A graceful girl 
of sixteen or seventeen summers, wearing a riding- 
habit of light colour and a plumed cap ; holding in 
her left hand a dainty riding-whip ; her right hand 
waving a farewell to some person not presented 
on the canvas; at her feet, on the foreground, 
a rose-bud, dropped by that same right hand, an 
instant before she turned away. A simple picture 
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enough; a young lady on a gravel path, between 
two slips of grassplot and two borders of garden 
shrubs. The work was unfinished Little care had 
been expended upon any part of it except the one 
figure ; and of that figure the face and head alone 
had been favoured with the artist's most industrious 
attention and delicate skill. But the face was very 
beautiful, arch, tender, winsome, innocent; and 
under the border of the green cap, rich folds of warm 
auburn brown hair covered the upper part of the 
white forehead, and were gathered into a knot 
behind. The face, with its perfect symmetry ; eyes 
earnest and mirthful ; small pink lips ; pure healthy 
complexion; and gentle composure of expression, 
was a poet's vision of highly endowed girlhood. The 
name of 640 was ' For Ever.' 

They stood in the Octagon Eoom, in front of these 
two pictures. 

In appearance they were widely different person- 



The one was a huge massive man, six feet two 
inches high, stout in proportion to his height, but in 
no respect unwieldy. A muscular well shaped man, 
he might have passed for any age between fifty-five 
and seventy; as an old looking man for fifty-five 
years, or as a very young looking man for seventy. 
Slightly bald at the top of his head, he wore his few 
iron-grey locks cut short ; and not a hair was visible 
on his large, closely-shaven countenance, except 
where his black, harsh, shaggy eyebrows overshadowed 
a pair of keen piercing eyes — and where, at the top 
of either bare cheek, he displayed the germ of a 
mutton-chop whisker. Dressed in pepper and salt 
nether garments, double-breasted frock-coat and 
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ample waistcoat, he wore ordinary attire for an 
elderly gentleman; but instead of using the high 
stock or twice-folded neck-tie, still in vogue with 
men of his day, he allowed his throat the comparative 
freedom of a light, single tie of gossamer silk, above 
which appeared a high wall of starched shirt-collar. 
No one could watch him without being impressed by 
the power — of which his frame, style, countenance 
were eloquent. 

The other was a very young man, little more than 
twenty-two years of age. He was a youngster, a lad, 
a boy; and though he had for more than twelve 
months enjoyed the dignity of man's estate, he would 
not have been offended at being called a boy. He 
was not below the average height of Englishmen; 
but placed there in the Octagon Eoom, within two 
feet of a giant, he seemed to be of diminutive stature. 
The contrast had the effect of twofold misrepresen- 
tation, making the giant look grander than he really 
was, and the youth, of average height, appear^ very 
small, and even insignificant fellow. In 1864 young 
men wear smooth coats and rough faces; in 1846 
they kept their lips and chins smooth, but usually 
clad themselves in rough shaggy coats. Obejdng 
the fashion of the day, the young man had no sign 
of moustache or beard; and his dress was of the 
uncombed, monkey cloth materials usually worn by 
students eighteen years since. It should, however, 
be observed that he was in deep mourning ; his garb 
being composed of black cloth and white linen, and 
a band of dark crape surrounding the cap — which 
rested on his head without concealing its masses of 
strong curling hair. 

The giant stood before No. 640. 
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The young man kept his station before 637. 

When the giant thought the young man was not 
looking towards him, the giant turned his eye over 
his left shoulder and glanced down at the young 
man. When the young man thought the giant was 
not looking towards him, the young man turned his 
eye over his right shoulder and peered up at the 
giant. Whenever their eyes met (and they glanced 
at each other at least a dozen times before they 
entered into conversation), they forthwith turned 
sharply away to their respective pictures ; the eyes of 
the giant to No. 640, the eyes of the young man to 
637. Evidently they were interested in each other, 
examining and scrutinising each other, taking, as they 
best could, stock of each other, making up their 
minds to have a few words with each other. 

* There are a great many visitors here to-day,' at 
length observed the giant, in a clear decided voice. 

'A great many,' ans'w^red the young man, bowing 
slightly, with a pleasant air of deference to the 
superior age of the stranger who addressed him ; * but 
they don't care to enter this room.' 

* They show their good taste in keeping out of it. 
Even a good picture isn't worth looking at in this 
dungeon,' responded the giant authoritatively. 

^ True ; the place sadly injures the pictures.' 
*It does not hurt the pictures. You mean it 
injures the artists ; that's a widely different matter. 
Young painters of much promise would succeed too 
fast to please the old ones of tw achievement, if there 
were no cell like this to hang their works in. But 
no matter, youth is wealth ; young men can afford 
to wait.' 

^Not always; a year sometimes is a very long 
time — to young men who are struggling.' 
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* Young men shouldn't be impatient. Years are 
shorter and more trifling periods when a man looks 
back on many of them, than when he has only a few 
of them in the retrospect.' 

* As I am a young man,' answered the youngster, 
with a smile in his face and a light in his blue eyes, 
^ I cannot put my experience against yours.' 

* Be thankful you cannot : the experience of age 
comes soon enough, too soon,' answered the giant 
hardly, and curtly, but not testily. 

A pause. 

^ I suppose this may be called an average exhibi- 
tion,' resumed the giant. 

' An average exhibition ! — why, the Academy never 
had one like it; the English public never saw such 
a collection of works of art I ' answered the young 
man — with warmth that caused the giant a smile. 
* We have no great living painter who has not sent 
something. When you have Maclise's " Ordeal by 
Touch," Roberts's "Tombs of the Caliphs," Edwin 
Landseer's "War," and "Peace," E. M. Ward's 
" Disgrace of Lord Clarendon," Mulready's " Choos- 
ing the Wedding Gown," and four pictures by 
Turner — what would you have ? Every one is 
represented this year — Collins, Pickersgill, Eastlake, 
Leslie, Webster, Creswick, Egg, Ansdell, Frith. 
Even the portraits are of unusual excellence or in- 
terest- -Pickersgill's "Duke of Wellington," Count 
D'Orsay's portrait of " the Duke," Leylie's " Charles 
Dickens," Grant's picture of the " Queen." ' 

' Thank you, I have the catalogue in my hand,' 
returned the giant. ' Of course the collection is not 
without a few good things. But what puzzles me is 
how in this exhibition, as in all others, there is so 
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much rubbish put before the world. It is always 
supposed that artists apply to their art, Hot like mere 
business men, who turn their hands to whatever they 
can reasonably hope to make most money by, but 
because they recognise in themselves a peculiar fitness 
for the vocation. Now, if that be the case, how 
comes it that to one fairly competent painter, there 
are at least a dozen conspicuous failures ? How 
comes this, I say ? For, Heaven knows, the work 
they undertake is simple enough, and easy enough, 
for men of certain definite powers.' 

* Is it all so simple, and easy ? ' replied the very 
young man, quietly and without any display of 
surprise or disapprobation, unless a sudden bright- 
ening of his steady blue eyes might be construed as 
expressive of displeasure. 

Let it be remarked that his manner and speech, 
though marked by composure and even slowness, 
were singularly declaratory of earnestness. His 
words, even when he spoke with greatest warmth, 
came from his lips deliberately ; not sluggishly,* or 
heavily, but with visible care not to overstate or 
understate hh sentiments. The giant, who was 
observant and shrewd, as well as somewhat insolent 
and overbearing, soon saw that he was speaking with 
one who, though he might never be a brilliant talker, 
would always be found a guileless, open, and strictly 
conscientious man. He saw, too, that the young man, 
who imparted so much steady force to words spoken 
to a stranger in a public place, would in dealing with 
life do thoroughly to the best of his ability whatever 
he undertook to perform, and leave unattempted 
whatever he doubted his power to accomplish well. 

' Is it so easy ? ' retorted the giant, turning sharp 
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upon his hearer, and raising his right hand orator- 
ically. ^How can you ask the question? The 
natural conditions requisite for the formation of an 
artist are present in at least five men out of every 
ten. An artist requires the organs of colour and 
form ; he must have an eye for the beautiful, and 
sympathy with those who care for the beautiful ; he 
must have a steady hand, and a fair amount of 
common sense. Well, the common sense excepted, 
these qualities are found in each unit of crowds of 
young men. The common sense, the practical 
element, is a difiSculty — I grant it. It is the diffi- 
culty which [accounts for the failures. Still such 
men with common sense are plentiful as peas in a 
pea-stack.' 

'But, sir,' inquired the young man, bowing re- 
spectfully, ^ how about the difficulties which such a 
man encoimters, when he tries with pencil, brush, 
chisel to satisfy the public and himself? ' 

^He shouldn't bother his mind about himself,' 
responded the self-satisfied giant, ^ and the public he 
should regard practically, not with nervous dread, 
but with shrewd practical observation. He should 
study its likes and dislikes, be guided by its himiours, 
by sympathy discover its wants, and then satisfy 
those wants. He should be in a position to say, " I 
know to a certainty that the public likes such and 
such objects of natural scenery, so I'll paint them 
for it. The public has a taste for such and such 
classes of historical events, so I'll put them on 
canvas for it. The public cares for the biographies 
of such and such sorts of men, so I'll illustrate them 
for it." This is the practical temper in which an 
artist should select his subjects. In point of fact, 

VOL. I. c 
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iriy iUtiiv yoiui;^ frioiul, lie should hit off the prevail- 
ing UihU*,^ 

'Vhit ^ifiiit grow (jiiite paternal in his tone. 

* And iH^v(;r oppose it ? ' inquired the young man. 

* Nevnr I ' answered the giant, positively. 

* Hut if th(i pn^vjiiling taste is bad?' 

^TIiiit'H no affair of the artist's: it's the public's 
fault, not his.' 

Tim ji^iant was dogmatic. 

* liut HJiouhhi't lie try to correct a prevailing bad 
iAiHiii\ to raise the public from what is low to what 
is high?' 

* HlesH mo ! my young friend ; if you like mutton 
alxivo all other meats, would you think highly of the 
))Ut<^her who, when you ordered a leg of a southdown 
for your dinner, insisted on sending to your table a 
nirloin of lieof, Ixjcause he preferred it, and therefore 
thou/^ht it better for you ? Would you thank him ? 
Would you employ him ? Would you give up eating 
muttou ? ' 

* You encourage your cook to invent a new dish : 
wliy shouldn't you praise an artist who paints a new 
kind of picture?' 

* I have a fountain of gratitude,' returned the giant, 
with a laugh, * for the servant who gives me a well- 
boiled potato.' 

* If the artist is in one sense the servant, he is also 
the teacher of the public. He has two characters.' 

* Kather say there are two distinct publics : exhibi- 
tion haunters, who merely look at pictures, and 
patrons who buy them.' 

* You belong to the latter division, sir, I presume,' 
observed the young artist (for the young man was a 
painter), colouring slightly, and bowing again — not 
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in homage to the capitalist whom he now regarded as 
a picture buyer, but in courtesy to the stranger — 
about whom he was manifesting curiosity which 
might be deemed intrusive. 

* Yes ; I buy pictures.' 

*Then, after all, you love art?' exclaimed the 
young man, with an exquisite frankness of astonish- 
ment. 

The giant laughed loudly and pleasantly. 

* An Englishman, my young friend,' he returned, 
when his amazement had subsided, ^ should love his 
family and country ; if he is of a very sentimental 
turn, he may love his Sovereign and his Church ; but 
he should only respect art, recognising in her a 
power and a refining source of intellectual gratifica- 
tion, also seeing in her a means of utilising capital. 
I am in the habit of buying pictures as an invest- 
ment — purely as an investment.' 

The young artist was surprised, interested, slightly 
embarrassed ; not altogether pleased. 

^Now, here is a picture,' resumed the giant, 
smiling and pointing to No. 640, * which I think of 
• buying as an investment — purely as an investment. 
It is unfinished, and, as a whole, it is careless. But 
the face and attitude are good. The artist has never 
exhibited before. His name is Edward Smith. He 
painted that other picture there. No. 637, for which 
I wouldn't give a rush.' 

The young artist blushed deeply, and his right 
arm trembled. 

* He is a clever enough fellow to know which is 
the better picture. When I was in the price-office 
just now, I found he had put a price, 30i., on No. 
640, and none whatever on the other. He knew 

c 2 
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the public might like to buy "The Girl," but 
would have no care for " The Snow Piece." ' 

^ Perhaps,' answered the young man, with agita- 
tion in his voice and coimtenance, 'he wished to 
retain No, 640 in his possession, and did not think 
anyone would care to pay SOL for it.' 

^ Not very likely*' 

*It is possible.' 

* Anyhow, he won't refuse to have his own terms 
accepted.' 

*0f course not. He has passed his word,' 
answered the yoimg artist, seriously. 

* But he can break it. It isn't under seal ; it isn't 
in a bond.' 

The young artist's eyes flashed ; but he was silent. 

^I wonder why he named No. 637 "Waiting"? 
Why didn't he call it, " Waiting for the Parson " ? 
I suppose that's what he meant?' was the giant's 
next remark. 

' The wretched man,' answered the young artist, 
again in possession of his customary composure, * is 
waiting for more: he is waiting for spring to 
dissolve the cold snow of winter ; for the brisk east 
winds to drive away the clouds above ; for health to 
return to his emaciated frame ; for summer to warm 
his frozen blood; for heaven to cheer him in his 
desolate home. The artist couldn't say so much, so 
he thought it best to say — very little. Speech is 
worth more than silver; sometimes silence is 
golden.' 

*How do you know all this?' asked the giant, 
abruptly. 

The artist paused, and then cautiously answered, 
^ I see the picture with my own eyes.' 
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* So do I with mine,' was the quiet rejoinder. 
The artist paused for a few seconds, and then 

replied, with a subdued bitterness and irony — ^bitter- 
ness and irony quite unusual with him — ' Exactly ; 
that is just it.' 

a wonder why he called No. 640 "For Ever"? 
When I have bought the picture, and paid for it, I 
shall ask him for his reasons,' continued the giant. 

^ Perhaps he won't give them. It isn't stipulated 
even in the price-book that he should ; it isnH in the 
hondy replied the young man, fiercely, casting the 
giant's words in his teeth, and preparing to turn on 
his heel. 

* Mr. Smith ! Mr. Smith ! ' cried the giant, in a 
changed tone of voice. ' Don't go away. Let me 
apologise. I have played with you, impertinently 
Let me apologise. Let me be the purchaser of botli 
your pictures. I like the peasant by his child's 
grave even more than the other.' 

* Then you know me ? ' 

* You were here yesterday ? ' 
*Yes.' 

* So was I, with Buckmaster — John Buckmaster, 
of Newman Street. He showed me the pictures, and 
told me I ought to buy them. He pointed you out 
to me, and said I might introduce myself to you as 
his friend. He is a very old chum of mine.' 

* Then, sir,' returned Edward Smith, with a smile 
coming to his face, ' you have almost a right to take 
liberties with me, though I don't know you. I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. Buckmaster.' 

'Then come with me down-stairs to the price- 
room, and I'll draw you a cheque.' 
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As he spoke, the strong, tall, elderly man led the 
surprised youngster down-stairs, and in less than a 
minute was standing at the clerk's table in the price- 
room, with his cheque-book before him. 



CHAPTER V. 

AN ACT OF SALE AND A DEED OF GIFT. 




|OME, what shall we say for the two 
pictures ? ' said the giant, looking down 
upon his companion, when he had 
opened his cheque-book and dipped the 
price-clerk's pen in the ink. ^ I may as well put the 
two sums together ; SOL for " The Girl '* — what am 
I to put down for " The Snow Piece " ? ' 

* Perhaps,' said Edward Smith, timidly, and with 
the confusion of a novice in business transactions, ' it 
would be better to refer the matter to Mr. Buck- 
master ; he best knows what you ought to pay me : 
you know him, and therefore you can trust him as 
readily as I.' 

The giant smiled. 

* You oughtn't to pay me 30i^.,' continued Edwai'd 
Smith, * for No. 640. The price is far too high. A 
friend of mine painted a picture of the same size and 
not less merit a fQw months since, and was glad to 
get half that sum for it.' 

* I dare say he was,' said the giant. 

* And the other isn't worth so much. If you give 
me 30/. for the two, Mr. Buckmaster's pupils would 
think me overpaid.' 

* I see you're no tradesman.' 
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'No sir,' answered Edward Smith, simply;, *! im- 
derstand nothing ahoiit ^nrasaeBHs ; I wish I did.^ 

* I shouldn't be surprised to hear that you have 
never sold a picture before.' 

^I never have sold a picture before. I didn't 
expect to sell tliese.' 

^ Have you ever earned any money ? ' 

' Never. I should have earned some had it been 
my duty to do so,' returned the yoimg artist, blush- 
ing, in consequence of the strangeness of the 
position, the difficulty he experienced in speaking 
about money, and the dictatorial, but not unkindly 
inquisitiveness of a stranger, whose name was still 
unknown to him, 

' No doubt, no doubt,' returned the giant, in his 
fidl, hearty, but still hard voice. * You're a man 
grown tliougli, aye ? ' 

' I'm in my twenty-third year.' 

^ I wish I coidd say the same of myself. Ah, I 
had to work for my bread before I was your age. 
When I was fourteen, I swept out an office in the 
City for five shillings a-week. But why did you 
name 30i., if you think the price too high ? ' ^ 

* Because I didn't mean to sell it.' 

* Umph — what next ? ' 

* I wished to keep it myself as a memorial.' 

* Then you shouldn't have exhibited it.' 

' So it appears. But you shall have it if you wish 
for it. You are Mr. Buckmaster's friend, and you 
tell me he says you ought to have it.' 

* How literally you construe words.' 

* Of course I do.' 

* You should be cautious. There are a good many 
false words floating about the world.' 
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^ When false words mislead me, I am for the fature 
cautious of their speaker, not distrustful of those 
"who have never deceived me.' 

' Not a bad rule for a tolerably good world/ replied 
the giant, carelessly shading in a cheque as he 
spoke ; ^ that is to say, in all matters not relating to 
money. Birt we won't wait to speak to Buck- 
master. We can settle this affair without him. 
There, if that will satisfy you, it will please me. 
Ill send you a memorandum of the bargain, which 
you shall sign.' 

As he uttered the last words, he laid a cheque, 
filled up, signed, and dried on blotting-paper, before 
the young artist. 

'You must have made a mistake,' observed the 
latter, opening his eyes with astonishment, but con- 
tinuing to speak with his characteristic slowness, 
notwithstanding his surprise. 

*No,' returned the giant, with a benevolent 
smile. 

^Then, sir,' rejoined Edward Smith, composedly, 
but with much warmth and significance, * you dont 
buy -pictures as investments. I thank you.' 

* My young friend,' was the answer, ^ work hard, 
keep yourself as far as you can just what you are 
now, and before many years have passed over your 
head, you'll meet with wiser men than I, who'll pay 
you more foolishly, and think me a lucky man to 
have bought those two pictures for so small a sum. 
Good-bye, we shall meet again soon.' 

* I hope we shall, sir,' responded Edward Smith, 
bowing, whilst the delight which filled him was 
visible in his frank, massive, boyish face, and bril- 
liant in his fine eyes. 
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The giant put his cheque-book quickly into Ms 
broaHt-pocket, and hurried away; but he and bis 
young friend had more words before the day closed. 

Wishing to give his patron time to leave the 
Academy, and get clear away from Trafalgar Square, 
before he himself ran forth to Newman Street in 
search of John Buckmaster and fellow-students, to 
whom he might communicate the triumph of the 
morning, Edward Smith turned into the sculpture- 
room, with the intention of waiting a few minutes 
there till the giant should have recovered his walk- 
ing-cane from the official guardian of visitors' sticks 
and umbrellas, and made good his departure from 
the building. But no sooner was he amongst the 
sculptures than his mind was completely diverted 
from his personal affairs. He stood for a minute 
before Marshall's marble statue of * Eve,' glanced at 
Gatley's bust of ^ Espartero,' took note of the model 
of a statue of the Marquis of Anglesey, and the 
statuette of the Emperor of Eussia, by Count 
D'Orsay, examined attentively Durham's * Mirth,' a 
study in marble, and then drew up before an exquisite 
statue of a nymph, seated on a rock, and listening to 
words coming to her from above. It was Marshall's 
' Sabrina ; ' and as the young man gazed at the pure 
loveliness of the living stone, he forgot all about his 
two imperfect pictures in the dark octagon room, 
their sale, the giant, and his proposed walk to 
Newman Street ; and no sounds were in his ears save 
the low harmony of water rippling against the ledges 
of a rock, and the musical words of Milton's ' Comus ' 
descending from above — 

Sabrina fair 
Listen, where thou art sitting — 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave: 
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In twisted braids of lilies, knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 

Listen, for dear honour's sake, 
Godde&s of the silvery lake, 

Listen and save ! 

'Give me another minute,' said a voice at the 
side of the artist, who was thus held by the sculp- 
tor's power. 

Edwkrd Smith started, and turning saw the giant 
near him again. 

' Ha I ha ! ' he laughed. * I am back again sooner 
than you expected — sooner than you wished, like a 
bad shilling. You w/U8t tell me something.' 

* What do you wish to learn ? ' 

'^Tiy you called No. 640 "For Ever." ' 
Edward Smith coloured, and bit his lip. 

* You object to tell me,' returned the other, with 
an air of vexation. ' Good ! the secret is your own, 
and you've a right to keep it. I didn't bargain for 
it, and won't now squeeze it out of you.' 

* I'll tell you. The knowledge won't increase your 
pleasure in possessing the picture; but since you 
are curious about the matter, it would fret you to be 
kept in ignorance. Moreover, I owe it to you to 
consider your wishes.' 

*No, no,' rejoined the other quickly, misled by a 
word ; ' you owe me nothing.' 

* I was not thinking of your munificent payment,' 
returned Edward Smith, ^ but of the tone — peevish, 
angry, disrespectful — in which I addressed you a 
short time since, when you were about to hold out 
to me a helping hand. I owe you some amends for 
my misconduct.' 

'Tut, tut, my dear Mr. Smith! you were quite 
justified in feeling as you did.' 
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'But not in speaking as I did,' interposed the 
young man, gravely, with another startling exhibi- 
tion of the earnestness and openness which were 
among his most charming qualities. *A man is 
often right for feeling that which he would be wrong 
to put in words. I owe you some amends, and I will 
make them, at the cost of a little pain to myself.' 

The patron was silent, and somewhat disconcerted. 

* A year since,' continued Edward Smith, speaking 
in an altered voice — so low that no chance passer-by 
could catch up his words, so audible that the giant 
could hear every syllable that was uttered, ^ death 
took away from this world a person whom I dearly 
loved, who deserved the whole love of my heart — 
and had it. You see how I am dressed in mourning 
still. That dear one left me " for ever." There's a 
part of the answer you would have.' 

* The whole of it,' interposed the other, warmly, 
clinching his right fist. ' Not a word more, sir — not 
another word. By heavens ! I had not a suspicion 
of this explanation. I am humiliated. Not a word 
more.' 

*Yes, yes; listen for a minute,' continued the 
young man, quietly. ^ It was my first sorrow, and 
for a time it quite overpowered me. A boy doesn't 
know how to deal with grief; how should he? 
You, sir, must have had many sorrows, for you have 
lived many days ; and possibly, it is now so far re- 
moved from you, you've clean forgotten your first 
great grief — lived it down ; but the memory of mine 
is still fresh. Well, the first approach of comfort 
after my trouble was made when, in a listless mood, 
I was putting that girl's face on the canvas. I had 
seen the face somewhere in the public ways, and it 
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took such hold of me that I had no need of a model 
to aid me at the easel. I had no thought of paint- 
ing a regular picture; but in sheer idleness, as is 
the wont of us artists, meant only to play for an hour 
with brushes and colours. But I went on ; draped 
my lay figure with a habit, such as the young lady 
wore when her face attracted me, and did— what 
you have bought. ^*It is a dream of beauty and 
gentleness," Comfort whispered, "like the recollec- 
tion of the one you've loved and lost. As you've 
painted her she is moving away from you; before 
she has left you * for ever ' she'll drop a flower in her 
path, which you may pick up and remember her by. 
That flower shall remind you of the blessing which 
came from the lips you once loved — came from them a 
minute before they were cold for ever." There, sir, 
you have my secret. Share it with me ; don't tell it 
to others, since it has been given, not sold, into your 
keeping.' ' 

*My friend, I understand you — how you loved 
her I ' said the giant, with many signs of confusion. 

/ Oh ! don't misunderstand me,' rejoined the artist, 
a smile breaking over his saddened face ; ^ the friend 
I lost was not a woman.' 

* What ! ' exclaimed the giant, profoundly aston- 
ished. ^ You can't have cared for a man so much ! ' 

In a simple tone of explanation, Edward Smith 
answered, * He was my father.' 

It was clear the yoimg man thought his last four 
words removed all cause of astonishment. 

*Mr. Smith,' said the giant, heartily, *I have 
bought your pictures; I wish I could buy your 
friendship.' 

* That,' returned the artist, with equal cordiality. 
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^ cannot be bought, but, like my secret, it can be 
given.' 

On which words the two men — the hard man of 
business and many years, and the young man who 
was still a boy— joined hands. 

Which act having been accomplished, the giant 
took his departure for the second time. 

When he had crossed over Trafalgar Square, and 
was walking down the great thoroughfare which 
leads to Westminster, he muttered to himself, 
' Umph ! that young man has the organs of form and 
colour, an eye for the beautiful, a steady hand, sym- 
pathy with others, and common sense ; he has also 
the gentleness of a girl, the strength of a man, and 
the heart of a poet. If all these qualities are requi- 
site for an artist, real artists will never be as plenti- 
ful as peas in a pea-stack.' 




CHAPTER VI. 

AN OBSERVATION, OR A MESSAGE. 

lEN Edward Smith descended the flight 
of steps in front of the National Gallery, 
ten minutes after his new friend had 
effected his second departure, he was in 
no humour for the congratulations of artist friends. 
His present and nearest wishes were for solitude and 
quiet, in order that he might calmly reflect on all 
that had passed during the preceding hour. Even 
the society of his close companion, Eupert Smith 
(who will figure rather conspicuously in these pages), 
would at the moment have been distasteful to him. 
The young man felt that a crisis of his life had come 
upon him unawares — had brought to him a powerful 
person, able and willing to help him off into the 
battle of life ; and he had a pleasant consciousness 
that the powerfiiL person had gone away with his 
inclination to extend patronage to an unknown artist 
strengthened by their interview. 

Leaving Trafalgar Square — still crowded with 
equipages, loungers, and eager pedestrians — the 
yoimg man walked quickly to Waterloo Place, and, 
by the steps at the foot of the Duke of York's column, 
entered St. James's Park. Slackening speed as soon 
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SB^ ke was in the park, &e saiintereidi }»isiu?ely uader 
the trees towards Buckingliain F^laee, and onwards 
to Hyde Park Corner, whither,, thjwe montiwh later, 
the Wellington statue was brought from Mr. Wyatt's 
studio, in the Harrow Eoad, with much pomp of 
marching troops and noise of military music, and 
was raised to the summit of the arch on which it is 
still conspicuous. * It will look well enough, seen 
from the Duke's windows, but the public will laugh 
at it, when they see it stuck up there,' observed 
Edward Smith to himself, as he meditated on a 
question of taste which was just then agitating" the 
town ; and with this expression of a critical opinion, 
which seventeen succeeding years have gagnaUy 
verified,, the artist entered Hyde Park, and keeping 
close to the railings of Eotten Eow, at that hour 
filled with equestrians of both sexes, made for 
Kensington Gardens, where it was his wont to take 
much walking exercise. Amongst the members of 
art-student cliques, he was notorious for his love of 
exercise. In solitary pedestrian excursions he had 
made himself familiar with the scenery of London's 
outskirts, various in their style, and degrees of beauty ; 
in company also with his friend Eupert, he was often 
on the water — pulling a strong oar past Putney and 
Eichmond, Hampton and Sunbury, whilst Eupert 
lay back in their boat at his ease, tranquilly admiring 
the banks alongside which his companion's muscular 
arms conveyed him, or cheerily pouring forth the 
quaint nonsense which simple Edward Smith accepted 
as wit, and the shallow speculations which the same 
unlettered, imsophisticated Edward Smith regarded 
as outpourings of profound knowledge and wisdom. 
He was not one of those who deem nothing beautiful 
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where the hum of the city can be distinctly lieard. 
John Buckmaster's pupils laughed at him for haunt- 
ing the gardens and parks of London, and for main- 
taining that their lawns and forest trees had points 
worthy of the observation of an artist's eye. In the 
public squares and streets, also, he noiselessly, and 
often unconsciously educated himself for the vocation 
to which he intended to devote the best powers of his 
intellect. Faces and forms, expressions of counte- 
nance and attitudes of figures, effects of architecture 
and costume, carelessly encountered in market or 
alley, on bridge or steamboat, and little heeded at 
moments of actual observation, silently bedded them- 
selves in his impressible mind, and in quiet periods 
of subsequent meditation rose before him — distinct, 
clear, suggestive, as when he first encountered them 
in sunshine or fog, mist or dust-cloud, gaslight or 
pouring rain, clear atmosphere or murky twilight. 
' When I am in a healthy frame of mind,' he once 
observed to his friend Eupert, ' I find a hint in the 
tiling of an old roof, or a square yard of street 
pavement.' 

Kensington Gardens had, therefore, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the power to lure him into 
forgetfulness of the occurrences of actual life. But 
on this occasion his eyes heeded neither oak nor 
elm, neither water nor grassy sweep, nor blue sky 
resting on the tree-tops. Seated on the sward, under 
the rustling canopy of a huge lime, he recalled the 
features of his companion in the afternoon's interview, 
thought over all that had passed between them — 
from the giant's easy insolence and dictatorial tone 
of superiority at the opening of their conversation, to 
the warm grasp of his strong hand, given as they 

VOL. I. D 
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parted. The entire scene came -back. In the white, 
fierce sunlight — still fierce, though the shades of 
evening were mustering beyond the line of the 
horizon — ^^just six feet before the outer line of the 
black carpet of shadow flung down by the branches 
above, the giant seemed to stand — massive, burly, 
stupendous — stored with the energies of a successful 
man of action, throwing keen and contemptuous 
glances at the lime's foot from his bright, flashii^ 
eyes, just as he did when he said, ' I have a fountain 
of gratitude for the servant who gives me a well 
boiled potato'; when he boasted that he bought 

* pictures as an investment — purely as an invest- 
ment;' when he observed, with disdain and suspicion, 

* he can break it ; it isn't under seal ; it isn't in the 
bond.' And then the countenance of the grand 
overbearing man softened, as he stood there in the 
white sunlight, and the expression covered him which 
he wore when lie asked the yoimg and unknown 
artist to give him his friendship. ^ He can't really 
care for art,' thought Edward Smith, ^ for a man 
who truly loved art could not have spoken so ; but 
he is a fine hearted man. I am sure he is. He is 
proud of his power and money ; but he uses the one 
mercifully, the other bountifully — ^both generously. 
I may trust him. I wonder what his name is. By- 
the-bye, I can learn that from his cheque.' 

Taking the paper from the waistcoat pocket into 
which he had awkwardly thrust it in the price-room, 
the young man glanced at the signature, and then 
studied it intently. He could not make out a letter 
of it. At least two inches long, it was a sprawl 
made up of about twelve down-strokes, and as many 
up-strokes; but the aggregation of dashes and 
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seratches was utterly illegible to the uninitiated 
observer. He could as easily have deciphered a 
legend in cuneiform character. So replacing the 
diB& in his pocket, he determined to defer all at- 
tempts to satisfy his curiosity till he saw John 
Buckmaster in the course of the evening. 

When Edward Smith had risen from the ground 
under the lime, and walked citywards, as &r as Hyde 
Park Comer, the Eow was deserted, the fiing was void 
of carriages, and the great quality of the West End 
were preparing for dinner; whilst the sky in the 
direction of Kensington was blushing with the glories 
of a gorgeous sunset. On reaching Leicester Square, 
the young man was reminded of the hour by a 
monitor who is usually punctual in the dischaige of 
his duties to lads of two-and-twenty summers ; and 
after peeping into three or four Soho chop-houses 
where he deemed himself most Kkely to find familiar 
companions, he ordered a beef-steak and a pint of 
stout at the * Duke's Head,' Poland Street — a place 
of entertainment well known to Buckmaster's pupils. 

'Any of my friends been here to-day, Sam?' 
inquired Edward Smith, as the waiter put his meat 
before him. 

*Not since three o'clock, sir; hexcepting Mr. 
Eupert, who, being hoflf his feed, had nothing but 
hiced soda hand a drop o' brandy.' 
•That all he had?' 

' Not hall he basked for. He bordered habsinthe, 
though he knowed well henough we don't serve it. 
He's a halways bordering habsinthe, though he 
knows we serve nothing but straight-forrard liquors.' 

' Perhaps he left a message for me ? ' 

* Perhaps he did. Perhaps it were a message to 

d2 
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you or a hobservation to me.' ^^ Sam," he said, " lii 
shall step hup to Newman Street." That's hall he 
said hafter drinking his hieed, hover-hand-habove 
remarking that hit were a hot haflemoon; which 
piece hof hintelligence hi were posted hon by the 
state hof the shop heven before hi turned hon the 
ga^.' 

' Well, Sam, inquired Edward, smiling, as he made 
a first cut across his steak, and found it of com- 
mendable tenderness, * and why should you think that 
a message for me ? ' 

* Hit could hardly have been a hobservation, for 
o' course he'd no thought hi should like to foller him 
hup to Newman Street ; hand so, Mr. Edward, since has 
a hobservation hit were no use to me, it might have 
been honly a message. Hand who should he send 
more likely like a message to than you, seeing that you 
two har always walking, hand talking, hand heating, 
hand drinking, hand smoking together, 'cepting 
that you does precious little o' the talking hand 
none o' the smoking, hand he does nearly hall the 
drinking ? ' 

Having given which sufficiently lucid explanation, 
Sam cried out, ' Coming, sir ! ' to a purely imaginary 
occupant of a box at the other end of the room, and 
left the artist to his dinner. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

JOHN BUCKMASTER, OF NEWMAN STREET. 




LOCKS had struck the hour of nine, p.m., 
and their minute hands were nearing the 
fifteenth minute past that hour, when 
Edward Smith, having consumed his steak 
and stout, and paid Sam an appropriate fee for 
service as well as provision, walked up Newman 
Street, and pausing at a door on the east side of that 
thoroughfare, took a latch-key from his jJocket, and 
without rapping or ringing, entered the art academy 
of John Buckmaster. 

The spacious hall of entrance was rich in casts of 
antique sculptures, old easels packed in corners, rough 
cases for the accommodation of pictures or tlieir 
frames, and other artistic lumber ; but there was a 
conspicuous absence of the tables, chairs, umbrella- 
stands, and other furniture usually found in the 
vestibule of a private house. Instead of being pro- 
tected by blinds of muslin and cotton cloth, the 
privacy of the apartment was preserved by a thick 
coating of London dust on the glass of the narrow, 
liigh windows which flanked the street door; and 
the gas jet burning at the foot of the wide oaken 
staircase flared out right or left, in an amiable 
desire to satisfy the wishes of two counter draughts 
of air. 

Crossing this hall, Edward Smith entered a large 
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room in the rear of the house — a room at that hour 
brilliantly lighted with gas, although good eyes in 
the open air could still have read small print without 
the aid of a candle. So overpoweringly hot was this 
room that the new comer from the warm, summerly 
temperature of the streets gasped and coughed as he 
inhaled the stifling atmosphere, to which additions 
of carbon were being steadily made by the lungs of 
nearly thirty lads and young men (varying between 
sixteen and twenty-five years of age), who, ranged 
at long tables put across the apartment, were sketch- 
ing with crayons on rough paper the faultless pro- 
portions of a live model. 

When Edward Smith crossed the threshold, the 
room was so silent that he unconsciously trod with 
lighter step, in order that his arrival might cause no 
disturbance. Here and there a sensitive ear could 
have detected in the hot, crowded room a laboured 
respiration or a suppressed cough ; but had a pin 
dropped from the quaintly-fretted ceiling its fall 
would have been heard. 

Half a minute later the clear bell of a small dial 
on the mantelpiece struck the quarter hour past 
nine ; and all was sudden commotion. The impassive 
flesh statue in a trice jumped from the table, and 
proceeded to dress himself in the costume of a 
modest citizen; the students sprang from their 
benches, and, after five brief seconds of preli- 
minary buzzing, began to talk and laugh at the top 
of their voices ; and a merry Irish voice, ringing out 
above the uproar, exclaimed, ^ Hallo ! Edward Smith, 
why weren't you here sooner? You've lost an 
evening at ^^ the life." I question whether you have 
been guilty of the offence before. Yoimg maa^ 
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young man, be careful; don't fall away from your 
previous well-doing, or I'll write to your friends in 
the country. Mike Gavan admonishes you, sir ; and 
you'll please to consider yourself admonished.' 

' Your brother has been here — that is to say, was 
here "before the hour,"' broke in another voice, 
addressing Edward. 

^ My brother ? I haven't one,' answered Edward. 

* Then your cousin ; brother is near enough,' re- 
plied the other. 

'No cousin of mine,' answered Edward Smith, 
* would think of coming here.' 

* Then your uncle, aunt, cousin, grandmother ; I 
don't care a fig what relation he is to you. You're 
always about with him, the fellow is always about 
with you, and the chaps have told me his name is 
Smith — Eupert Smith. He ought to be your 
brother.' 

*I understand you now,' rejoined Edward Smith, 
laughing heartily at this reiteration of a mistake 
which, during three preceding years, had caused 
him frequent amusement. 

* What a mule you are, Duffus,' broke in Mike 
Gavan. * Eupert Smith is no relation to Edward. 
Eupert Smith is a regular swell, a barrister-at-law ; 
lives in the Temple, dines at the West End, rides 
in Hyde Park, dresses like a tailor's fashion book ; 
whereas this young man is no more than you or I. 
Eupert Smith is a gentleman, and amuses himself 
with artists and dancing dogs ; this child, Edward 
Smith, to wit, is only a snob, wlio means to get his 
living by his brush.' 

*Yoiu know a great deal about us,' interposed 
Edward, who had a character for coldness and reserve 
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amongst Buckmaster's pupils, and was not exactly 
well pleased with the free-and-easy tone of the Irish 
lad. 

*Come, man,' retorted Mike, his eyes twinkling 
mischievously, * don't be playing the great man over 
us poor fellows just because you have sold one of 
your pictures.' 

^ What do you mean ? ' 

*Why, haven't you heard of your purchaser?' 
replied Mike Gavan, who was merely making fun of 
his companion and was ignorant of the morning's 
transactions between the giant and Edward Smith. 
*The Marchioness of Blackfriars, attended by her 
sister, Lady South wark, and her two lovely daughters, 
visited the Academy this morning, and was so struck 
with that charming girl's face, that she put her name 
down for it before leaving the exhibition. I saw 
little Coote this morning in the price room, and he 
told me all about it.' 

* All right, I understand you,' returned Edward 
Smith. ^ But there is many a truth spoken in jest. 
The picture is sold.' 

^ What ! Smith,' exclaimed half-a-dozen voices, 
simultaneously, ^ you sold your picture ? ' 

* I have sold both of them,' answered Edward, with 
unusual quickness. 

The reply caused great sensation, eliciting a spon- 
taneous round of cheers from the assembled students ; 
the applause being followed by cries of ^ Lend us a 
fiver. Smith ; ' ^ Don't cut your old friends ; ' ' You'll 
be playing the great man now ; ' ' You must stand 
supper in Poland Street.' 

When the uproar had in some measure subsided, 
Mike Gavan inquired, ^ Wlio bought them ? ' 
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* That's the best of the joke,' responded Edward, 
with a laugh. * I can't tell you the capitalist's name. 
I have his cheque in my pocket, but I can't make 
out the signature ; but I shall very soon be able to 
satisfy your curiosity.' 

* What's the figure, then? You can tell us that. 
What's the sum total of the rhino ? ' put in Mike 
Gavan. 

*Yes; I can tell you that, but I must decline 
doing so till I have seen Mr. Buckmaster, who ought 
to hear the particulars first, as the gentleman is a 
friend of his. Mr. Buckmaster recommended him 
to buy them. I have to thank Mr. Buckmaster for 
my good fortune, and I'm now going to thank him.' 

* Gammon ! ' exclaimed Mike Gavan, turning from 
Edward Smith and addressing the other students. 
* It's all flat gammon, and no mistake about it. He 
thinks to put a cram on us, but we're too old birds to 
be caught by such chaflF. He has a swell's cheque in 
his pocket, but can't Inake out the signature ; he has 
the interesting document in his private fob, but 
won't show it to us till he has done the respectful to 
** old Bucky." I for one, say " Hookey ; tell that to 
the horse-marines, and ask them to buy spinach in 
Long Acre with the small change." I wasn't born in 
Dublin to be made a fool of in London ; 

My father taught me flam, 

Taught me flam ; 

But then it was all bam ; 

and I won't advance a screw of "Bird's-eye" on 
that cheque till I see it. I am as 'cute as most of 
my neighbours, seeing as how my eye-teeth were 
cut so early that I had to be suckled on cold beef 
and pickles. It's all downright gammon.' 
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* What's all this noise about, boys ? ' en<|uired a 
deep, gruflF, but by no means unpleasant voice, 
the owner of which entered the room as he spoke. 
* It's Bartlemy fair and (xreenwich fiedr on the top 
of each other. You'll bring the house down with 
your shouting and speech-making. This school 
isn't to be turned into a bear-garden ; and my name, 
Mr. Michael Gavan, is John Buckmaster — at your 
service, sir — not "old Bucky." You may call me 
" old " if you like (for I am an old, battered, used-up 
fellow), but you haven't my permission to call me 
" Bucky." If you wish to shorten my name, take the 
last part, and call me "Master;" and remember 
that's what I am. But what's the noise about ? ' 

Mike Gravan having retired into the depths of his 
own self-consciousness, a young man, who had not 
before made himself conspicuous in the assen^bly, 
answered, hurriedly, ^Edward Smith has sold his 
pictures, sir ; and we gave him a cheer : that's all, 
sir.' 

^ Quite right, too, boys! Never be jealous of a 
mate's success, when he deserves it,' returned the 
teacher, who, in his gouty, asthmatic old age, had no 
success of his own to boast of, apart from the 
popularity of his school. ^ And Edward Smith (mght 
to succeed; what's more, boys, he will succeed. 
There's the making of a great painter in him. He 
has eye, hand, judgment, taste, and perseverance ; 
mind that, boys — perseverance! He works hard 
now, and ten years hence, when John Buckmaster 
has left Newman Street and moved to Kensal Green, 
he'll head the whole of you. Good ludk to you, 
Edward Smith ! I am glad to hear of your good 
fortune.' 
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^For which I have U> thank you, sir,' rejoined 
Edward, blushing crimson. 

'Leave the thanks alone, lad,' was John Buck- 
master's response, made in a voice of emotion, and 
rendered impressive by a drop twinkling in each of 
his eyes. * Keep the gratitude in your own heart ; 
it will grow there, I know. Thank God! John 
Buckmaster's good word can help a promising 
youngster. Here, come with me. I want a word 
with you.' 

A stout and almost unwieldy man, nearer seventy 
than sixty years of age; florid in face and even 
purple in nose; gouty in hands, knees, and slippered 
feet ; with crisp, curly gray-brown hair on his head, 
and a white beard reaching from his chin to the 
highest curve of his capacious paunch ; dressed in a 
feuled red dressing-gown, worn to rags at the elbows, 
and a pair of antique* gray trousers, ripped up at 
the sides, for the accommodation of his swollen 
ankles and stiflf knees, John Buckmaster looked what 
he had termed himself — a battered, used-up old 
fellow. But the brilliance of his eyes and the steady 
roll of his deep voice gave proof that there was much 
vigour in his decay ; and as he now moved slowly 
out of his pupils' drawing room, with his thick 
clumsy right hand resting on Edward Smith's left 
shoulder, the applauding murmurs of the students 
testified how much he was personally loved by them. 

* Here, lad, sit down and have a pipe and a glass 
with me,' said the teacher, sinking down in an easy 
chair, beside which stood a little table furnished 
with tobacco and the materials for grog. ^ Close the 
door, and let's enjoy ourselves for an hour. The 
open window will let fresh air into the room. What'U 
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you have ? You don't smoke ? to be sure, you don't. 
Quite right, too ; all the more tobacco for me. But 
you must have a little gin-and-water, just to keep 
me company ; you can mix it as weak as you like. 
I don't want you to imitate John Buckmaster's faults, 
of which his fondness for strong brandy-and-water 
isn't the least.' 

Tumblers having been mixed, door shut, and light 
put to the smoker's pipe, Edward Smith opened 
conversation by saying, ^ And now, sir, I want you 
to tell me the name of the gentleman who has bought 
my work.' 

' Ay, to be sure, you can't make out the signature,' 
responded John Buckmaster, showing by his reply 
that he had overheard more of the students' talk 
than they suspected. ' I played the listener on the 
lads just now. Come, let me look at the cheque ; 
though, I dare say, I can tell whose name is upon it 
without looking.' 

'Exactly,' continued the old man, turning the 
paper in his fingers, when he had examined it and 
got the better of a short paroxysm of asthmatic 
wheezing, 'it's his unreadable scratch. I don't 
wonder you couldn't make it out. The signature on 
that bit of ornamented paper (it would make a pretty 
pipe-light) is the signature of John Harrison 
Newbolt.' 

' Indeed ! Who is he ? Ought I to know him ? ' 

* Know him ! Ought you to know him ? Don't 
tell him you have never heard his name,' responded 
John Buckmaster, chuckling with glee, as he blew a 
wreath of smoke up to the dingy ceiling of his 
studio. ^ Why, lad, he is John Harrison Newbolt, 
M.P. for the radical borough of Harling, broker and 
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merchant of the City of London, and defender of 
oppressed nationalities — all the world over. He is a 
great man, I can assure you — at least a noisy one. 
He flatters himself his name is a household word, for 
blessing or curse, with every Englishman who reads 
the newspapers. But perhaps, my boy, you don't 
read the newspapers ? ' 

^ I don't read them regularly,' answered Edward 
Smith, blushing at the ignorance he had just dis- 
played. 

^And when you do read them, you look to the 
police reports, terrible accidents, theatrical intelli- 
gence, art news, old maid's comer, and gossip ; and 
don't trou])le yourself about leading articles and 
parliamentary reports ? Ay ? is that about the state 
of the case ? ' 

*I am afraid it is,' answered Edward, pleading 
guilty to the charge, and then proceeding to argue 
for his own justification. ^ The fact is, sir, politics 
are not in my way, and I don't care for them. I am 
an artist ; and what has an artist to do with politics ? 
The beautiful is not altered by the shiftings of the 
**ins" and "outs." Politics is a tricky game of 
petty changes ; my business is with the immutable.' 

*Pah! you caught that cant from your friend 
Eupert, and it's downright trash,' rejoined John 
Buckmaster, stoutly, setting down the tumbler of 
brandy-and-water which he had just applied to his 
lips. * Don't be narrow, lad, and satisfied with the 
cramped, muddle-headed, ignoromeous notions of 
most young students. An artist should be a liberal- 
minded gentleman, well educated, ftnd having just 
views on all subjects of human interest — able to talk 
with scholars, or at least listen to them with pleasure. 
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and in no way resembling the drowsy farmers, 
amongst whom I lived when I was a boy, and who 
wouldn't give their children liberal instruction, 
because, forsooth, Latin and Greek wouldn't be of 
any use to them in business. Many a promising 
lad have I seen fail of being a good painter, because 
he lacked the culture of a gentleman. Sead politics 
or don't read 'em, according to your taste, but don't 
excuse yourself for your indolence by saying they 
are out of an artist's line. It's a libel on art to say 
so, I tell you. Every earthly thing concerns an 
artist; and art has some sort of connection with 
everything in God's universe. You ought to see 
that. Don't be narrow, boy ; don't be narrow ! ' 

* I'll do my best not to be so,' answered the pupil, 
thoughtfully. 

* Still, that matter may rest for the present. I 
want to enjoy my pipe, and no man can really enjoy 
tobacco and be earnest at the same time. Here, 
take your cheque, which, I'll answer for it, won't be 
dishonoured when you present it to-morrow for pay- 
ment. Mr. Newbolt is a rich man, and a more 
liberal paymaster than rich men usually are ; and he 
has paid you far more than I suggested he ought to 
give. You had put 301. on the girl ; and I only told 
him that it was worth the money, and that you 
oughtn't to have less for the other; but he has 
written lOOL on his draft. It is a great deal of 
money for a youngster of your standing to get ; but 
it won't do you any harm.' 

* Prosperity wouldn't hurt me; I don't think it 
would.' 

* I am sure it wouldn't, lad ; and, there — I have 
paid you a high compliment.' 
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* I tfaattk you for it, Mr. Buckmaster. ^ But tell me, 
sir, something more about Mr. Newbolt.' 

*It isn't much I know about the gentleman, 
though, in an oflF-and-on sort of way, he has been an 
acquaintance of mine for twenty years past. He is 
a merchant and broker, standing high in the City ; 
he is a violent politician, and, as far as I know, an 
honest one; worked hard years since to get the 
Beform Bill, and ever since '32 has been in the 
House, and figuring as a chairman of public meetings- 
He's so far a friend of the Chartists that his enemies 
say he wants to pull down Church and State, and 
turn everything topsy-turvy; but John Harrison 
Newbolt has too keen a relish for his bread-and- 
butter, and knows far too well how he comes to have 
so much good butter and fine bread, to do anything 
raah* Many people think highly of his powers ; but 
I am inclined to think John Harrison Newbolt, M.P., 
has a higher opinion of his own powers than any one 
else.' 

' Does he care for art ? does he understand art ? ' 
inquired the young artist, laughing at this piquant 
description of his patron. 

*John Harrison Newbolt care for artl John 
Harrison Newbolt understand art ! ' responded John 
Buckmaster, with a chuckle of intense amusement. 
*He kno¥r8 just as much about art as my old lay 
figure, standing there in the comer, does. He 
scarcely sees any difference between a good painting 
and a tavern sigurboard, between a statue by Canova 
and a lamp-post ; but all the same for that, he is 
making a handsome penny out of art. He buys 
pictures as an investment' 

'That's exactly what he told me.' 
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^ And he always tells the ti-uth to the best of his 
ability. John Harrison Newbolt always speaks in 
good faith. When he tells you he has turned 
scoundrel, believe him. He won't deceive you. 
And when he told you he bought pictures as an 
investment he spoke fact; and, without lying, he 
might have added that he has bought pictures to very 
good purpose.' 

^ And yet he doesn't understand art 1 ' 
^ He understands men, and knows how to choose 
honest guides, who, when they tell him to buy a 
picture, won't deceive him — won't make a fool of 
him. For years he has trusted me and Dick Toulmin, 
of St. John's Wood, and we have never played tricks 
with him. When you see his collection, you'll agree 
with me that he hasn't done badly as a buyer. His 
plan is to buy the pictures of young, unknown artists, 
whose promise is as great as their reputation is small ; 
and though he always pays liberally, he usually finds 
in due course that eight or ten years raise the value 
of his purchases to eight or ten times what he gave 
for them. Whatever that man lays his hands upon 
turns to money.' 

* Do you think he'll call on me ? ' 

* He'll be sure to do that, and will ask you to his 
place at Muswell Hill, where he lives in very good style. 
He likes patronising youngsters, enjoys their society, 
enjoys laying down the law to them. He is like me 
in that respect; for I enjoy the company of my boys 
better than that of men of my own age, who have a 
right to oppose, and contradict, and laugh at me. It 
is a pleasure to me to talk to you, as I am accustomed 
to do, because I know you respect my words, and 
don't feel inclined to laugh at my overbearing temper. 
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Yes, Edward Smith, you're very good company for a 
conceited old man.' 

*I am glad you find me good company,' rejoined 
the young man, laughing. 

*By-the-bye, Mr. Eupert Smith has been here,' 
resumed the senior, changing the topic. * It appears 
you and he are very intimate friends.' 

*Yes, we know a good deal of each other. He 
likes art, and knows about art, too ; and we're close 
chums.' 

* Humph ! he cares for art, does he ? ' 

* Why, sir, he was a pupil here three years since. 
I made his acquaintance in your pupil's drawing 
room.' 

* Ay, I remember ; he came idling here for a few 
months.' 

*He knows nature, sir. His etchings are extra- 
ordinary ; I can't come up to them.' 

* I dare say, I dare say. If he cares for art, why 
doesn't he persevere, and make himself an artist, 
instead of being that contemptibly thing, a dabbling 
amateur ? ' 

* Rupert wants application, certainly; but he is 
very clever, and is an excessively amusing com- 
panion.' 

'Amusing I Monkeys are amusing! parrots are 
amusing! educated fleas are amusing!' ejaculated 
John Buckmaster, bluntly. * Very amusing he is, I 
dare say. He is a mimic; can imitate anybody's 
voice and manner, and has an inexhaustible fund of 
the stories idle lads like to listen to. It was he who 
first taught my boys to call me " Old Bucky." I know 
him.' 

VOL. I. E 
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* I can assure you, sir,' interposed Edward. Smith, 
warmly, ' he has a very high respect for you.' 

' Pugh ! the more fool he.' 

* Then you should remember, sir,' added Edward, 
continuing the defence of his absent friend, ' if he is 
not energetic in the pursuit of art, art is not his 
profession, and therefore ought only to be his amuse- 
ment.' 

* Indeed!' 

* His profession is the law.' 
What's his practice ?' 

^ He calls himself a lawyer. He is a barrister.' 
*What does the world call him? Has he ever 
held a brief? ' 

* I don't know that he has ; but a man is not to be 
despised for want of success.' 

^ I hate shams,' observed John Buckmaster, ener- 
getically, but not angrily ; ^ I like a man to he what 
he wishes others to think him. I don't like make- 
believe lawyers who are called to the bar because 
they think it gives them a gentlemanly disguise for 
their insignificant powers and useless lives. I don't 
like a young man to be playing the fine gentleman 
when he has no property, and ought to be labouring 
in some branch of honest industry. I despise the 
hand that wears a fine, white, delicate skin when it 
ought to be sunburnt and horny ; and I am not fond 
of a glib tongue which has much wit and little sound 
sense. There, there, I don't want to rim your friend 
down to you, hurting your feelings and not improving 
my own temper. I know no great harm of Mr. Eupert 
Smith, except that he came idling about my studio 
for a few months, talking very magnificently and 
painting rather feebly, and turning the heads of 
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all ray lads with- his impudent chattering and West 
End airs. He may be a very honest, worthy young 
man ; but I don't like his outside or his manners. 
He is too brilliant and charming for a crusty, tip- 
piing old churl like me.' 

* I have found him a true friend,' replied Edward, 
gravely and slowly. * He has been close to me on 
many occasions when I have been benefited by him. 
We have made holiday together ; he nursed me when 
I had fever ; and he comforted me somewhat when I 
was in sorrow. You would not wish me to think 
lightly of such a friend, sir ? ' 

^ God forbid ! God forbid you should ! ^ replied the 
senior, warmly, surprised at the eanestness of his 
young companion's appeal. ^ You know him better 
than r do. A true friend is a sacred treasure. If 
he be such a friend as you think him, may he cleave 
to you I and may you ever prize him beyond all the 
possessions which Fortune has in store for you ! I, 
who have outlived the Iriendship of my youth, 
wouldn't sow dissensions betwixt you and your 
familiar.' 

John Buckmaster's eyes glistened as he uttered 
these fervid words. 

Then the kindly, rough, blunt old man rose, and 
dismissed his guest, saying, * And now, my boy, be 
oflf with you. My pipe is done, and my glass finished, 
and I must go out, for I have an engagements 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TWO FRIENDS. 




HE time was between ten and eleven 
o'clock, P.M., when Edward Smith walked 
past Holborn Bars on his way from New- 
man Street to his chambers in Furnival's 
Inn, after his interview with John Buckmaster. ' I 
haven't seen Rupert since Sunday ; and he has been 
looking for me this afternoon. Most likely he has 
gone on to Furnival's, and is waiting for me there,' 
thought the young man, as he crossed the end of the 
street in which the * marvellous boy,' Chatterton, 
entered eternity. 

'It's a pity John Buckmaster doesn't do him 
justice,' thought Edward. * Rupert never intended 
to hurt the dear old fellow's feelings. Indeed, whose 
feelings doesn't Rupert respect? He is as gentle, 
considerate, and sympathising as he is gay and ver- 
satile. It was his droll love of mimicry that did the 
mischief. Buckmaster wouldn't have cared for his 
calling him " Old Bucky ; " but the good old man 
overheard him imitating his voice and manners, and 
the insult — though Rupert did it in pure playfulness 
— stung him. They are both such rare good fellows, 
in very different ways; they ought to understand 
one another better. It's a pity they don't.' 
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Thinking in this loyal fashion of superior and 
equal, master and friend, Edward Smith passed 
under the arch which forms the entrance to Furni- 
val's Inn, and, quickening his steps, ran across the 
court to a distant comer thereof, ascended a stair- 
case, and entiered a large room on the third floor — 
the room which for three years had been his private 
studio and his home. 

* Ah ! Eupert, I thought you'd be here. I dined 
in Poland Street, and Sam told me you had been 
enquiring for me. After dinner I went up to the 
** school," and I found you had been there, too.' 

^ I wanted to tender my most sincere congratula- 
tions to Edward Smith, Esq., on the first advances of 
the dear goddess. Fortune, who is by no means so 
fickle as her detractors would like to make out.' 

* How did you hear the news ? Who told you, my 
boy?' 

'Fame met me and said, "Your friend, Mr. 
Edward Smith, has just sold both of his pictures to 
Mr. Harrison Newbolt, M.P. I can't say exactly 
what he has got for them; but I suspect it's a 
largish sum." Eeplied I to Fame, "Fame, you 
impart glad tidings ; and if I had a sovereign in my 
pocket, or its equivalent in less imposing coins, I 
would ask you to dinner. As it is, I must remain 
your debtor for a few days." That much passed 
between me and Fame, and forthwith I proceeded to 
walk about the town, hunting after you. Eventually 
I turned up here, wheedled hot water out of your 
laundress, broke open your tea-caddy, rifled your 
closet of cold meats, lit the gas, satisfied the vulgar 
cravings of hunger, manufactured half-a-dozen ciga- 
rettes, and having smoked them, fell into the calm 
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sleep of innocence, .from which your step and vwild 
cries of exultation . awoke me. Sit down, my dear 
boy, and make yourself at. home in your own room.' 

'And you didn't tell the Buckmaster fellows a 
word of the news? You thought I should enjoy 
the pleasure of reporting my own triumph. You 
always think for others,' 

'Nay, Ned, you wrong me. May I never sink 
into that most despicable product of Christian civili- 
sation, an amiable young man who is overflowing 
with benevolent forethought for his companions, 
wh^ile he culpably neglects his own interests ! My 
plan is to keep my eye steadily fixed on the welfare 
of the person who is of most importance to your 
humble servant. My reserve in Newman Street just 
now was due solely to my observance of the first 
great principle of the Eupertian philosophy. I 
knew you would be in an overpowering rage with 
me if — to adopt a style of language repugnant to 
my own good taste, though it is a prominent feature 
of the manners of our youth in this corrupt genera- 
tion — I "blew the gafif" about your run of luck. 
And I haven't sufficient' moral courage to brave, or 
sufficient imprudence to provoke your anger. My 
dear child! I can't, under existing circumstances, 
afford to offend you, for you are getting on in the 
world ; you are a rising man, and sooner or later I 
shall find out some me^ns whereby, purely in a 
matter of friendship, I can make use of you to my 
own advantage.' 

It should be remarked that these two friends shook 
hands cordially when they exchanged their first 
words. It was not Eupert's plan to shake hands 
with constant associates whenever he met them. 
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Chance companions and more intimate friends he 
•met daily in the clubs and public places of the town, 
and he accorded them no recognition beyond the 
cold stare and scarcely perceptible nod which, in 
1846, constituted the ordinary salutation amongst 
young men of good social style. But Edward, whose 
frank, honest manners had been formed in a less 
exalted school than that in which Rupert had 
acquired the arts of gentlemanly bearing, liked to 
shake hands ; and therefore Rupert, with character- 
istic readiness to yield to the wishes of his friend, 
always greeted him in the cordial old-fashioned 
majuier. Whether he was really true to his boast 
that his own interests were the chief object of his 
care, the revelations of the following pages will enable 
the world to form an opinion ; but at this early stage 
of their acquaintance with Mr. Rupert Smith, readers 
may be informed that he was habitually observant 
of the minute peculiarities of all persons with whom 
he consorted, studiously careful — without ever allow- 
ing the care to be apparent — to please them, and 
almost invariably successful in his attempts to 
impress them favourably. In many comparatively 
trifling respects, Rupert Smith was that which he 
wished the world to think him — a gentleman ; whe- 
ther on other and more important grounds he 
merited that honourable, though much abused title, 
it would at present be prematiure for readers to 
decide. 

Let a few words be said about his personal 
appearance, style, tone. 

In height, he exactly resembled his friend Edward ; 
in complexion, he was something fairer ; in figure 
he was slighter than the young artist; in form 
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of feature, not dissimilar. As the two stood side 
by side, an eye educated to detect and compare 
minute points of likeness and difference in the 
aspects of different objects would have discerned 
several points of shape and facial expression common 
to both friends. Edward habitually spoke slowly 
and with gravity; Eupert was a light, flippant 
talker, and his voice, continually exercised in his 
favourite diversion of mimicry, had many notes 
beyond the compass of his friend's organ ; but when 
they spoke together without restraint, and in the 
freedom of mutual confidence — Edward in his cus- 
tomary tone, and Eupert in that which was easiest 
and most natural to him — their voices were observ- 
ably consonant in volume, quality, and ring. In 
natural characteristics there was enough of resem- 
blance between the two to account for the supposi- 
tion that they were related in blood — a supposition 
which persons often made without having learnt that 
they bore the same surname. 

But in style they differed widely. 

With the unobtrusive dress, guileless face, thought- 
ful countenance, and long curls of the artist, readers 
are already familiar. They have yet to observe the 
daint}r elaborateness of costume, and artificial refine- 
ment of air and appearance, which notably marked 
the young man whom Mike Gavan had extolled for 
being ^ a regular^ swell,' and John Buckmaster had 
sneered at for effeminacy and affectation. Indeed, 
Eupert was a striking contrast to the friend whom 
he in many respects closely resembled. A smil- 
ing, fastidious, playful dandy — the youngest member 
of that last school of dandyism which, in 1846, was 
a protest against the ludicrous vulgarities of the 
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Agents,' and the oiBFensive coarseness of the ^fast 
men,' and which died out soon after the extinction 
of its founder and brightest ornament. Count d'Orsay 
— Rupert was always well and expensively apparelled ; 
and as he now sat in his friend's easy chair, he was 
dressed in a style which would have made any 
Mayfair tailor glad to point him out as a customer. 
Every detail of his costimie was in keeping with its 
principal ingredients. In his long, blue frock-coat 
— a garment which no young man of 1864 would 
think of wearing except at his wedding — light 
waistcoat, shirt front of finest linen and spotless 
whiteness, lavender trousers, natty boots, glossy silk 
hat, filmy kid gloves, and slender cane, there was no 
fault of short<50E[iing or exaggeration on which the 
keenest critic of such important matters could have 
fixed. But, notwithstanding the elaborateness and 
finish of Mr. Eupert's dandyism, he did not strike 
the observer as one who expended care on personal 
decoration, because he had no powers which could 
have been exercised with efifect in other directions. 
At a glance it was manifest that the words ' mere cox- 
comb ' could not be justly applied to,him. There was 
power expressed in his well-shaped, closely-trimmed 
head ; brightness of intellect in his merry, restless 
blue eyfes ; mirth in his thin, flexible lips, betwixt 
which the smooth, white teeth were rather too con- 
spicuous; and imperturbable good humour in the 
smile which played over his comely face, of which 
the scented whiskers were periodically pointed and 
curled by the most accomplished artist in Truefit's 
establishment. 

In age he had the advantage, as some people 
would term it, over his friend and the other young 
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artists with whom it was his humour to associate on 
terms of condescending fiamiliarity. His exact age 
it is needless to state ; and ^ce it is needless to 
mention it, it would be an act of unjustifiable im- 
rpertinenoe to make it known, as he was somewhat 
icoy and mysterious on the subject, preferrii^ that 
•his companions should form conjectures on the ques- 
tion by observation of his personal appearance and 
words, rather than that they should finally settle tiie 
:point by reference to a parish register. iHe did not 
look less than five-and-twenty, or more than seven- 
and-twenty; but there is no occasion to remind 
readers that men on boyhood's side of forty often 
seem, to observant eyes, ten years younger than they 
are. That he had lived long enough to have seen 
much of the world, his words testified; but even 
Edward Smith, had he undertaken to write a bic^jra- 
phy of his friend Eupert, woiild have produced no 
more than a very shadowy and unsatisfactory sketch 
of the hero. 

That he had travelled and lived in various parts 
of the continent, his own. admissions and his fami- 
liarity with modem languages bore testimony. In 
conversation he at times casually alluded to years of 
boyhood spent at Bonn and Heidelberg, and seasons 
*of wild frolic in the students' quarters of Paris ; and 
he occasionally startled his auditors by preluding a 
^ood story with, * When I was in Spain; ' or, 'Some 
*few years -since, when I was taken, as a lad, to see 
iRome.' If his words might be trusted, he had 
visited cities of North and South America, and seen 
the life of European courts. 'Where haven't you 
been ? ' one of Buckmaster's pupils once said to him, 
with an admiring laugh. 'Have you ever been a 
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householder in Moscow?' to which inquiry he re- 
plied in a perfectly simple and matter-of-fect 
manner, * I have been to a good many places, but 
have never seen Moseow. In Bussia I never went 
further than Bt. Petersbuig.' 

There was a mystery about Mr. Rupert Smith, 
which the. simple lads whom he entertained with 
cigaiettesin his Temple Chambers on a third floor 
in Essex Court — ^vainly endeavoured to penetrate. 
As a general rule, London students are not very 
curious about the history, parentage, and antecedents 
of their associates. They chum together from 
motives of personal liking, or convenience ; and life 
IB so full of excitement and novel pleasures, that they 
have neither time nor inclination to pry into each 
other's family afiairs. If Brown is known to be a 
gentleman by birth, to be the son of a distinguished 
ffiUher, to have property in expectation or posses- 
sion, or to visit in the houses of great people, he 
enjoys a certain degree of edat, and meets with a 
certain amount of respect in consequence of his good 
fortune; but if it transpires that he is poor, or the 
8on of an ill-starred adventurer, or labours under 
any -sort of adversity, his cheery, easy-going, though 
pethaps not unselfish friends say, ^What of that? 
He's a good fellow, and as it suits us to know him, 
we don't want to trouble ourselves about his private 
affairs.' Student friends often live together for years 
without knowing or caring to know more of each 
other's histories than it suits the caprice or interest 
of each to reveal. 

But about Mr. Rupert Smith and his affairs, the 
where and when of his birth, the particulars of his 
education, and the aims of his private ambitions, 
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there was much curiosity. The most frequent ob- 
servation of * his set ' was, * He's a queer fellow, but 
we none of us can make him out.' 

If * parties ' are, as Mr. Disraeli believes they are, 
necessary for the efficient working of Great Britain's 
much vaunted constitutional government, * sets ' are 
not less necessary for the social happiness of freedom- 
loving Englishman. From high to low, English 
society is divided into * sets,' eating, drinking, work- 
ing, feasting, dancing, mourning, doing good, doing 
harm, conquering and being conquered in ^sets.' 
^ Stick by those, sir, who stick to you,' observed the 
greatest English moralist of the last century ; and 
every worthy subject of her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, acting on the maxim, cleaves to his * set,' 
doing it all the good he conveniently can, and ex- 
tracting from it all the advantage he possibly can. 

Mr, Rupert Smith had a set, of which he was the 
acknowledged chief. The set was not large, for it did 
not in all embrace more than a dozen members ; it was 
not distinguished, for though each of its members 
deemed himself worthy of social eminence, it con- 
sisted altogether of unknown men — half-a-dozen 
artists (who had formerly studied in John Buck- 
master's academy), one or two law students, and two 
or three gentlemen who, like the captain of the set, 
had been called to the bar. It is in the nature of 
sets to drop old members, as a serpent casts its 
slough, when their devotion to the fraternity has lost 
its original enthusiasm, and to draw in novices 
yearning for social cohesion. Integral portions of 
Mr. Eupert's set, therefore, fell away, and were 
replaced by younger blood; but whatever changes 
the set underwent, Mr. Rupert still remained its 
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captain, and its members steadily maintained an 
admiring curiosity about him. It is noteworthy, 
moreover, that no one ever left the clique on other 
than friendly terms with its leader. ^ He was a good 
fellow,' everyone said ; ' a droll, eccentric, imprudent 
fellow; a man who never let his acquaintance get 
very near him, notwithstanding his cordial manners 
— ^possibly a man who was not quite so sincere and 
openhearted as he professed to be — but still unques- 
tionably a charming companion, and a jolly good 
feUow.' Members on the books, and dropt members 
off the books of the set, were alike confident that he 
was a jolly good fellow, and essentially a gentleman. 
Occasionally whispers would be heard — ^whispers 
originating with some cynical dropped member of 
the clique — ^that ' Eupert Smith liked to be a great 
man amongst little men, enjoyed patronising and 
surprising his juniors, was something too thirsty for 
the worship of insignificant admirers ; in short, that 
he was a vain devourer ofadulation, and something of 
a charlatan ; ' but these sinister murmurings would 
always terminate in the old refrain — 'Still he's 
unquestionably a charming companion, and a jolly 
good fellow.' He was what is vaguely termed a 
favourite. Men liked him ; the richer of his com- 
panions lending him money — (Mr. Eupert could 
accept a loan with singular grace and ease) — and 
with unrufBied temper allowing him to take his own 
time for repayment. 

But though Mr. Eupert Smith graciously conde- 
scended to make use of his adherents, he never 
rewarded them for their fidelity by implicit and 
unreserved confidence. Frank, cheery, buoyant, he 
by turns flattered and laughed at them, played on 
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their credulity, and amused them with a thousand 
whimsicalities; but, after knowing him for years^ 
they knew no more of him than they had known at' 
the close of the first week of their aoquaintanoe. 
Who his father was or had been, none oouldc tell* 
How he contrived to live was a question of uncw- 
tainty with his associates^ possibly with himselC 
That he had private property, no one believed ; that- 
he had debts, everyone was well aware, for he was very 
candid in his allusions to them ; that he had some 
irregular and uncertain source of incx)me, there -were 
grounds for thinking ; that he had some hold- on* 
good society, his membership ^of the Bhododendron 
Club, the fact that hft had been presented at ttfe 
Court of St. James's, and the careless- intimations oe- 
casionally falling' from his lips that he had personal 
intercourse with eminent people, were deemed con- 
clusive evidence. But an entree to a fashionable 
coterie is not a means of income, and some means of 
income Mr. Eupert Smith unquestionably enjoyedj 
although he was pestered with duns, and was diDlly 
communicative about the privations he endured in 
consequence of poverty. Some of his admirers, 
knowing him to be a man of artistic powers andr 
literary culture, suspected that he secretly earned 
money with his pencil and his pen; and to this 
suspicion he gave a certain amount of countenance 
by speech and silence; but more acute and practical 
observers held that their accomplished friend's 
tradesmen would never be much enriched by his 
industiy. 

Of the friends who knew so little about him; no 
one knew less than his chosen intimate, Ettward" 
Smithi 
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It was, moreover, strange, but true, that Edward 
Smith never oanTe to be regarded as a member of 
the * set ' who surrounded Mr. Eupert in his Temple 
chambers. The two Smiths were known to be very 
intimate, ahnost daily seeing eaoh other ; but it was 
a rare occurrence when Edward mounted to the 
third floor chambers in Essex Court, though Eupert 
paid a visit to the third floor chambers in Fumival's 
Inn at least every other day when he was in town. 
The ' set ' — especially those members of it who had 
been Buckmaster's pupils — accounted for this re- 
markable state of affairs by attributing coldness, 
reserve, and even hauteur to the young artist, whom 
they were pleased to regard as cherishing an inordi- 
nately high opinion of his own powers, and as not 
caring to ally himself closely with men above whom, 
in the arrogance of his self-sufficient nature, he 
meant ere many years had passed, greatly to elevate 
himself. In giving this explanation, the ^ set ' it is 
almost needless to remark, were greatly in fault ; for 
though he was in some respects nervous and bashful, 
Edward was neither frigid nor overweeningly self- 
confident. The fact was, Edward did not enter the 
Essex Court ' set ' for the simple reason that Eupert 
did not wish him to join it. Mr. Eupert Smith's 
purpose was to keep his clique and his friend apart ; 
and to effect this purpose he did not hesitate to use a 
certain amount of artifice. 

To the * set ' Mr. Eupert Smith would playfully 
observe, defending his friend against the charges just 
mentioned, ' No, no, my lads, Edward is neither cold- 
blooded nor stuck-up; on the contrary, he is the 
warmest-hearted fellow imaginable; but whilst we 
are idle careless dogs, letting each day take care of 
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its own joy, and allowing the future to provide for 
its own evil, he is a prudent, plodding, painstaking 
child of caution, bent on working his way into the 
Academy. Leave him alone, as it is his mood to 
leave you alone. Anyhow, don't abuse him in my 
hearing, for he is my very dear friend. Indeed, I 
am not sure that I don't love him.' 

And to Edward the wily schemer would say, *I 
don't care to have you waste your time by coming to 
my place when those noisy fellows are there. They 
amuse me — ^I am rather ashamed to own it — and 
they help to take ofif my hands time that would 
otherwise hang heavily; but you are too good for 
them. You'll be a great man one day, and sha'nt 
be taxed to show civility to us, wholl always be 
little ones.' 

What motives Mr. Rupert Smith had for exercising 
this delicate stratagem, the course of this story will 
show. 




CHAPTEE IX. 

CONVERSATION, AND A LITTLE MUSIC. 

IJHEEEFORE, Ned, although I kept the 
secret of your briUiant coup from the 
Buckmaster lads, I could not refrain from 
communicating the glad tidings to the 
patriarch himself. I penetrated into the private 
dungeon of the venerable brandy-drinking old bear, 
and said, "Eejoice with me, for our particular 
friend has found a purchaser,"' observed Eupert, 
when he had received a detailed account of his 
friend's adventures. 

* And did he rejoice ? ' inquired Edward. 

* With deep and unfeigned regret, my dear boy,' 
was the answer, 'I find myself compelled to say 
that the wicked, cynical, sardonic old tippler gave 
no sign of satisfaction, but instead of complying 
with my reasonable and most Christian invitation, 
indulged in a strain altogether uncongenial to my 
exuberant gladness. In my youth I was taught 
that good news invariably makes a welcome mes- 
senger ; but it appears that the ancient maxim is not 
universally true. The very wicked old tippler ' 

* Suppose, Eupert,' interposed Edward, with a 
smile, ' we speak of him as Mr. Buckmaster. You 

VOL. I. F 
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and he don't hit itoflf; but I have a genuine aflfection 
for him, and he has a right to my gratitude as well 
as my respect.' 

' Quite right. The sentiment you express may be 
misplaced, Ned ; it is even open to me to regard it as 
exaggerated and high-flown ; but in the main it is 
honourable, and you shall not again have occasion to 
ask me to consider it. Henceforth I will either speak 
of him as Mr. Buckmaster or as the teacher. To 
that sacred title no objection can be advanced. Shall 
I continue my report ? ' 

^ Gro ahead.' 

'"Umph," said Mr. Buckmaster, in reply, with 
apparent carelessness, when I expected to see him 
throw his cap up to the ceiling, " you seem surprised 
because my pupil has sold his pictures. The affair 
seems to me quite in the ordinary way of business. 
When an artist paints a picture, he expects to sell it, 
doesn't he?" Whereto your informant answered, 
" I have painted a good many pictures, and never 
sold one, Mr. Buckmaster." The teacher's rejoinder 
was sarcastic and insulting; *'I was speaking of 
artists, not peddling amateurs." They were his 
words. He threw into the two last words an accent 
of scorn that really astonished me, and roused my 
admiration. I had no notion it was in him to express 
scorn, except on canvas. With unabated suavity and 
good humour I replied, " True, sir ; and I am both 
an amateur, and a peddling amateur; but still I 
hold in my breast the remains of a heart which was 
originally warm and capacious — a heart that in the 
outset of its career did not dishonour my species — 
and I can still experience joy at the success of a friend. 
I apologise for troubling you; but I thought you 
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-would like to hear of your favourite pupil's good 
fortune.' "Who," gruffly interposed the old ruflSan 
— ^pardon me, I meant to say the venerable teacher ; 
**who told you that Mr. Edward Smith was my 
favourite pupil ? " To which I responded, that I had 
been led to regard you in that light, because, in the 
confidence of intimate friendship, you had often ex- 
patiated in glowing terms on the pains he had taken 
to advance your artistic proficiency. " Umph ! " 
retorted the venerable teacher ; " you are his intimate 
friend, are you ? I shouldn't have thought it. I have 
been told it's only birds of a feather who flock to- 
gether." The significance of his glance as he uttered 
these words was the reverse of complimentary to 
myself. It implied, my dear Ned, that if my out- 
ward habiliments were in some respects superior to 
yours, your moral plumage altogether surpassed that 
of your humble servant.' 

Edward Smith was neither a frequent nor a noisy 
laugher, but he now indulged in aD uproarious out- 
burst of merriment, asking, as his mirth subsided, 
* And what next ? Did my informant put his hat on 
his head, and bid Mr. Buckmaster good evening ? ' 

* Surely not, Ned.' 

* You didn't stay to bandy words, and quarrel with 
him?' 

* I stayed to bandy words, but not to quarrel. I 
never quarrel with any one. I would not even pay 
you the compliment of a quarrel. If you told me that 
our friendship was at an end, and ordered me to 
leave these chambers, I should be sad, not quarrel- 
some.' 

*WeU?' 

* It behoved me,' continued Eupert, when he had 

9 2 
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taken a bottle of eau-de-Cologne from his pocket, and 
. moistened his forehead with the scented water, ^ both 
as a philosopher and a man of gentle breeding, to 
show the teacher that, though he might occasionally 
.amuse, he could not irritate me. So I held my 
ground for five minutes longer, chatting with my 
customary aflfability, and using my scent-bottle, as I 
have used it just now, partly because the ludicrously 
foppish and eflfeminate proceeding would tend to im- 
press him with an erroneous belief that I felt no 
concern at his disapproval, and partly because I knew 
the mere sight of a scent-bottle in a man's hand 
would ruffle his equanimity. For five minutes I held 
my ground, informing Mr. Buckmaster that the 
name of your purchaser was Harrison Newbolt, 
telling him that Mr. Newbolt was in Parliament, 
assuring him that Mr. Newbolt had for years been 
a picture buyer, letting him know that Mr. Newbolt 
was very rich, and maintained a good establishment 
at Muswell Hill, and causing him to see that my 
complete knowledge of town, and all things apper- 
taining to town, embraced the domestic arangements 
of a radical member of Parliament. Then I took 
my departure, smiling courteously at my adversary, 
and in the foolishness of my simple nature thinking 
that Mr. Buckmaster had never heard of Mr. Harrison 
Newbolt as a patron of artists until my lips had 
taught him to regard the capitalist in that character ; 
whereas, it appears from your statements that the 
teacher has for years had transactions with the 
patron, and actually told him to buy your works. 
The teacher most unquestionably got the better of 
me in the encounter. It is very clear, Ned, that 
while I regarded myself as playing a clever and 
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subtle part^ I was making an egregious fool of 
myself. While I was prating away, the venerable 
teacher doubtless chuckled in his sleeve, and thought 
me a contemptible ass.' 

* You'll never be better friends,' observed Edward. 
* He heard you mi m icking him in the pupils', room.' 

*Very strange 1 very sad!' rejoined Eupert, with 
a droll smile. * Very strange ! for I bear him no ill- 
will. I forgive him entirely, and from the bottom 
of my heart.' 

* You forgive him ! ' 

* Ay, they were my words. And do you think I 
I have nothing to forgive ? Why, Ned, that unfeel- 
ing man has struck my most tender point. Tho 
good and evil of my generous, though imperfect 
nature, inspire me with an ambition to please all 
men. As soon as I am brought in contact with a 
human being, I experience a craving for his sympa- 
thy and approbation, and forthwith set to work to win 
them. And circumstances made me especially 
anxious to gain the teacher's kindly regard ; but he 
will have nothing to do with me in the way of friend- 
ship. *^ You're a poor coxcomb and prattling ne'er- 
do-weel, not worth a snap from five honest fingers ; " 
that's what his manner says to me, who would fain 
excel in the arts of fascination. How I strove ta 
make him mine, when I first knew him ! The for- 
bearance I have exercised, the consideration I have 
displayed to that man, cannot be measured by words I 
I have heard him tell good stories in wrong ways, 
and never set him right ; I have forborne to over- 
top his long-winded anecdotes; I have laughed at 
old epigrams, when they have come pointless from 
his lips; and I have always feigned assent to hia. 
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opinions on art, when they have been utterly at 
variance with great principles ! These are some of 
the sacrifices of inclination and honesty I have 
fruitlessly made to win him ; and yet I forgive him, 
and still wish to make him my friend.' 

^ You had better relinquish your ambition, Rupert, 
and withdraw your forces from his impregnable 
aflfections.' 

^ Bah ! the subject is full of annoyance. Let me 
smile on it, as I am won't to smile on my enemies, 
and dismiss it with music' 

As he uttered these last words, Eupert rose from 
his lounge-chair, and having seated himself at a piano, 
rattled over the keys of the instrument with the 
precision, lightness, and force of an accomplished 
performer. Two years before the time at which this 
tale commences, Eupert had moved the piano to 
Fumival's Inn from his Temple chambers, because 
he discovered that his friend greatly enjoyed the 
melody he could not create. *Ned likes music, and 
he shall have it,' observed Mr. Eupert Smith to him- 
self; ^ for the diversion will do him good, and he'll 
prize me all the more for giving it to him; but 
I won't be his musician in the Temple. Something 
— ^Heaven knows what — may come of my intercourse 
with him, which will possibly turn out better for me, 
if we have no common friends who are closely inti- 
mate with both of us. I can't see far before my 
nose (who does ?), but this is clear, that I am playing 
a game with my dear friend Edward (how long, 
fruitftd of what results, the game may prove, I leave 
it to the Fates to decide); and as the chief of the 
two players, I prefer that the game should have as 
few spectators as possible. So I won't have him 
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strolling up here night after night, allying himself 
with my hangers-on. No, I'll have the piano moved 
to Fumival's Inn, and make Ned's studio my music- 
room. The arrangement will have two good conse- 
quences ; he'll care less to come to my chamhers ; I 
shall be more welcome in his. We shall grow closer 
together, with the least possible embarrassment to 
myself.' 

To Edward, the piano question was put in a 
slightly different manner by the schemer, who settled 
with his friend in the following fashion : — ' Ned, my 
piano is going to make its appearance in your 
chambers some time to-morrow, and it will remain 
in them till you take it to pieces and fling the parts 
out of the window, into the court, to the great con- 
sternation of the guests in Wood's Hotel. It is clear 
you enjoy music, and ought to have the refreshment 
of it. Equally clear is it, my dear boy, that you 
ought not to waste your time evening after evening 
at the Temple, with company who can't appreciate 
you, in dense clouds of tobacco-smoke, which you 
don't relish, and in a very Bedlam of row, which 
gives you headache and unfits you for quiet work 
in your studio. Don't tell me that you never suffer 
from headache; I know better. Don't trouble 
yourself about the sacrifice you think I am about to 
make for your benefit; for the fact is, my rooms 
are continually so full of idle fellows, that I can't 
enjoy half-an-hour's music ; no, not once a month. 
What I do thoroughly enjoy is, to play in a large, 
lofty room, like yours, to one appreciative listener ! 
Therefore, let me have my way.' Whereupon 
Edward acceded to the proposal. 

'Ned, what are you thinking about?' asked 
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Eupert, when he had spent three-quarters of an hour 
playing passages from Mozart and Mendelssohn. 

* Not of the music' 

*I know that. If you had been thinking 
about the music, I woidd not have disturbed you. 
Something more than half-a-minute sinco, you said 
" Good-bye " to the music, and began to think of 
me ; but vjliat about me, I can't say.' 

' You know half my thought, so I'll tell you the 
whole. Yes, Eupert, I was thinking about you, and 
in a fashion not -altogether flattering to you. I was 
saying to myself, " What a pity he is such an idle 
fellow.'"' 

A pleasant smile — a smile of surprise, amusement, 
and whimsical gaiety — passed over Eupert's. face at 
his friend's reply. It was new for Edward to assume 
the office of Mentor ; and it was clear that the novel 
assumption tickled Mr. Eupert Smith's sense of the 
liumorous. 

* How comes it, Ned, you have never said as much to 
me before ? " asked the dandy, showing his white 
teeth and rising from his seat at the piano. * It 
can't be the first time you've felt what you now say.' 

* I never felt it so strongly. You see, Eupert, I 
have made to-day a long stride in. the direction of 
success ; and my good fortune has, perhaps, set me 
comparing myself with you.' 

* And you've summed up the differences between 
us in the following fashion : — Edward is a worker, 
Eupert is an idler ; Edward has perseverance, Eupert 
is as frivolous as a Frenchwoman ; Edward will have 
pie, Eupert will have none ; Edward will ride in his 
coach, Eupert will never pay tax for curricle or cart* 
Ay?' 
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*Not exactly,' answered Edward, with a blush. 
* The first instabnent of good luck has not made me 
quite so insolent as you imagine.' 

* Why do you want me to work ? ' 

* Because work in the long run would ensure you 
worldly success.' 

* Possibly ; but have you nothing better to say in 
favour of work ? ' 

* I did not urge the best considerations that can be 
advanced in its favour, because I should not like to 
catch myself preaching to you.' 

' Exactly,' rejoined Eupert, with a laugh. ^ I know 
what you would say in the earnest line. Work is 
the process by which man's intellectual and moral 
faculties acquire perfect development and harmonious 
completeness; exertion, strenuous and constant, 
achieves for the mind what regular physical training 
accomplishes for the body ; steady application to an 
honourable pursuit secures the respect of the world, 
and that which is far more precious — self-respect ; 
moreover, it places, in due course, the honest 
labourer in possession of means whereby he may 
benefit others, and influence his fellow-men. Briefly, 
work brings wealth and power, which the owner 
thereof may, according to his pleasure, use or abuse. 
Do good unto thyself and men will speak well of 
thee, not merely because you are prosperous, but 
because you are really stronger and sounder than 
men who have been less resolute and brave in life's 
battle. There, that's about what you would say. 
If you said it, you'd of course pad out your maxims 
with more words than I care to deluge you with. 
Still, though it is concise, my statement of the case 
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in behalf of industry is fair and sufficiently compre- 
hensive.' 

' You remember I declined to preach to you.' 
^ I won't forget that ; but let me suppose that you 
have uttered the words I put in your lips.' 

* By all means. And what have you to object to 
the doctrine ? ' 

' Nothing, my dear boy ; absolutely nothing. The 
doctrine is sound, and wholesome doctrine for those 
who can receive, digest, and thrive upon it; no 
teaching can be better for those to whose constitutions 
it is suitable ; that is for the hardy, self-dependent, 
firm, far-seeing men, who, in this strange scheme of 
life, are designed by their Creator to be successful 
workers. I don't quarrel with the statement of the 
case, but with the use which you would put it to. 
Like all the strong, sturdy, close-knit men of our 
plodding race, you are an egotist, my dear boy, and 
forget that what is meat to you, and those who 
resemble you, may be poison to others. Nature 
intended you for a worker, and without the means 
for constant work you'd be nothing. Persistent 
eflfort is the law of your existence. Obey it con- 
scientiously ; but don't fall into the mistake of 
thinking that because work is good for you, it must 
be the best medicine for me.' 

^ And for you the best thing is ? ' 

'Idleness; not the dull sloth of a pig grunting 
about in the sty of Epicurus, but the polite, luxurious 
indolence of an observant, highly cultivated English- 
man of a nineteenth century. The same pow^ 
which made you a worker made me a butterfly, 
saying. *^ Flutter about the bright simny gardens of 
life, sip the sweets of their flower beds, and leave 
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others who are stronger, and less beautiful, to toil 
and moil." Don't judge us butterflies harshly. The 
world without us would be a far less pleasant world 
than it is. Why, Ned, you wouldn't like me half so 
well as you do now, if I were to follow your advice 
— work hard at law, toady solicitors, take my eye 
from the beautiful and fix it on the main chance, 
and be a rising member of the profession to which I 
am nominally attached.' 

' Still, Rupert, you pretty butterflies require some 
of the vulgar consequences of labour.' 

'life bears upon us hardly at times,' returned 
Supert, lightly ; ' but still the world is not so stern 
and cruel as you practical men deem. There are those 
who see the value of us butterflies, and provide for us ; 
those also who cannot be happy without our society, 
and wisely take care that we may be able to contribute 
to their pleasure. Not seldom we loiterers by the 
wayside outstrip you trained runners in the race after 
fortune. You practical men are very narrow. 
However grandly you may talk, the main object of 
your lives is worldly success — wealth ; and you are 
so blind as to think that wealth must necessarily be 
won by labour, and is never thrown into a pauper's 
hand by a caprice of fortune. Monstrous error. 
Why, in nine cases out of every ten the workers 
grind, and strive, and hoard for no other end than 
that we butterflies may redistribute their wealth. 
Thank God, I am hopeful, and buoyed up with an 
exhilarating conviction that though I am an idler, 
I shall have a strong account at my banker's one of 
these days. Fortune's wheel has many tiurns for me, 
before I go under the water. If I fall in love with 
an heiress, I sha'n't, from a perverted sense of per- 
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sonal dignity, abstain from marrying her simply 
because she has money as well as merit. A murrain 
may strike off earth's surface the strong regiment of 
distant cousins who stand between me and a family 
inheritance. It is my rule always to be very polite 
to old men. He who entertains the aged with 
courtesy, often meets with substantial reward.' 

Whereupon Edward Smith laughed heartily. 

There was such freshness in his friend's perversity, 
such piquant waywardness in the levity with which 
he set aside the gravely proffered advice that he 
should prefer industry to idleness, and such genuine 
unaffected merriment in his eyes, lips, countenance, 
as he buried the good counsel under absurd extra- 
vagances of speech, that listeners, more morose than 
the young artist, would have been overcome by the 
talker's flippancy. 

^ Eupert, Eupert,' exclaimed Edward, as his 
laughter subsided, ' why do you always make your- 
self appear so much worse than you are ? ' 

* Artifice, all artifice, Ned,' responded the other, 
drawing on his gloves. ^ I do it, so that you may 
think me much better than I am.' 

In saying which, Mr. Eupert Smith spoke the 
truth, though his friend was not aware of the fact. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT. 




AVING- drawn on his gloves, Eupert Smith 
said, ' Now, Ned, ta, ta ! as the baby in the 
melodrama observes. It is late for an 
engagement I have ; so I must be oflf.' 
To which announcement Edward answered, *An 
engagement thus late? Where are you going? to 
smoke and play cards, when you ought to be asleep ? 
There's nothing going on in your chambers, or you 
wouldn't have stopped so late here.' 

*No dissipation, on my honour, dearest Mentor, 
who would have me pure as snow, and chaste as ice 
as well as industrious and prosperous. Don't laugh 
at me : I am going to sit up for an hour or two with 
a sick friend, who can't rest before dawn.' 

* You can be a good nurse, I know by experience,' 
rejoined Edward, following his guest through the 
door of his studio into the little lobby which opened 
upon the staircase. 

* To those I love, Ned : but, on my word, I don't 
think it is in me to give a cup of cold water to my 
enemy.' 

They stood close together in the small dark 
vestibule, as this reply was made. There was no 
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light in the entrance by which the two friends could 
see each other. 

* None of that nonsense to me, Eupert,' answered 
Edward, bluntly. ^ I sha'n't think you better because 
you make yourself out worse than you really are. 
Ah, to be sure — you don't know the way of the new 
latch. I thought the outer door was not secure, and 
had it altered yesterday. Here, I will let you into 
the secret ; where is your hand ? ' 

' Take it ; but hadn't you better fetch a candle ? 
You'll never enlighten me in this darkness.' 

' Pshaw ! there's no need of a candle. There,' said 
Edward, as the outer door flew open in obedience to 
the movement of his left hand, whilst with his right 
he caught hold of Rupert's outstretched fingers, and 
made them close on a paper enclosure. * Take that, 
to oblige me — ^to make me grateful to you. You'll see 
what it is when you get home, old boy. You know 
I can afford to help a friend : and you can't refuse to 
let me take the privilege of a friend. There, be off; 
don't be angry with me. I know you want it ? 

' What on earth is i^ ? ' replied Eupert, raising his 
voice, and holding his ground against Edward, who 
was trying to push him over the lobby threshold. 

' That you can find out when you reach your sick 
friend's rooms.' 

* I prefer satisfying my curiosity now.' 
^ By Jove, you sha'n't I ' 

' By Jove's father, I will ! ' 

StrengtheDed by this appeal to Jove's father, 
Eupert pushed past his opponent, and reentering 
the studio, opened the letter which had been placed 
in his hand. 

* I wish you had let me have my own way,' ob- 
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served Edward, blushing with confusion as he 
followed his friend back into the well-lit room. 

*It isn't good for youngsters like you, Ned, to 
have their own way,' replied Rupert, coolly re- 
suming occupation of the easy chair, and betraying 
no sign of excitement. * If they are not met with 
judicious opposition, they grow self-willed, arrogant, 
opinionated, obstinate. Now then for the budget; 
two notes for lOZ. each, crisp, clean, bearing date of 
the month just past. So far so good. And now for 
the brief letter. What can it be about ? I suppose, 
Ned, you are (though I never suspected it) one of 
those eccentric and benevolent creatures who like to 
do good, but would blush to find it fame. You 
must want me to convey these crisp and musical 
notes of promise (promises made by the Bank of 
England are never broken) to some impoverished 
widow, who is not to have the luxury of knowing 
and thanking her benefactor.' 

'Don't make such a fool of yourself, Eupert,' 
roared out Edward, writhing under the torture 
inflicted by his pleasant friend. ^ You know what 
I am after well enough, without reading that 
scratch.' 

*Tutl tutl I may not jump at conclusions. 
Either as trustee, or involuntary borrower, or in 
some more mysterious but equally agreeable charac- 
ter, I am for the present moment in possession of 
two valuable papers issued by that important power 
who, in the discourse of the irreverent, is frequently 
called the " Old Lady." In some way or other I 
am a capitalist, holding in my hand wealth, and'all 
the potentialities and possibilities attached to wealth. 
This is no laughing matter, Ned : it is not merely a 
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question of 20L, and all that may be bought there- 
with, but a question of 20L and the vast sum to 
which, by scientific plutoculture, it may be raised. 
One of the chief living capitalists of Great Britain 
began his career with a fund somewhat less than 
thirty shillings; with less than thirty shillings he 
bought a machine, familiar to us in these days as a 
potato-cart, but then a novelty in this metropolis. 
Starting as the proprietor of the first baked potato- 
cart ever seen in London, this itinerant vendor of a 
not repulsive esculent, by the end of one calendar 
month, had, over and beyond paying his way, quad- 
rupled his original capital. He invested his gains 
in more machines, stocked them, and let them out 
to subordinate vendors. Ere two years had elapsed 
he was no longer an obscure personage, but the 
great potato-cart proprietor. Even while I speak, 
he has a seat at the East India Board, another in the 
House of Commons, two more (seats, not potato- 
carts) in the country, and a mansion near Hyde 
Park, where he recently permitted so humble an 
individual as myself to dine at his table, and drink 
wine with him. The honest man is not without a 
touch of poetry in his nature. At his grandest 
dinners (and lords and ladies of high degree dine 
with him) conspicuous in the middle of the table 
always appears a dish of baked potatoes, and as he 
takes one of them on his plate, he invariably men- 
tions his debt of gratitude to the useful but some- 
what plebeian vegetable. But I am wandering from 
the point, Ned. Let me read your note : — 

*"Dear Rupe," (to be sure, short for Rupert) — 
"Dear Rupe — Do make use of the enclosed, and 
repay me at any time. You know that I have a 
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little money at the Union Bank^ and am free of 
debts. You are ^hard up' just now. I am not. 
What need is there to say more ? Do oblige me. 

^^EdwakdS."' 

* And you will take it, won't you, Rupe ? ' broke in 
Edward, once again blushing, and speaking with 
unusual quickness. ^Although you haven't said 
anything to me about the matter, I know you are 
just now pressed for money ; and I took those notes 
from my bank last week with the intention to force 
them upon you ; but I have not, before this, had 
courage to ask you to take them. Some men are 
very sensitive and proud about such trifling services 
as — as — you understand me, Rupe, old fellow. I 
was afraid of somehow or other hurting your feelings ; 
but now that I have received a himdred pounds in 
one day, you know that I sha'n't be pinched by 
making over that small amount to you for a time ; 
and so you'll oblige me by using it. If you don't 
comply, I shall think you are offended. And you 
wouldn't pain me by allowing me to think that ? ' 

* What a dear fellow you are ! ' ejaculated Rupert, 
with an appearance of enthusiasm. 

'Then put the notes in your pocket,' urged 
Edward. 

* Like an obedient child, I do as I am bid,' re- 
joined Rupert, putting the notes in one of his waist- 
coat pockets. 

* Thank you,' exclaimed Edward, with an aii* of 
relief; *now the business is over, and we need say 
no more about it.' 

' Pardon me, Ned,' returned Rupert, ^ we must say 
something more about it. The interesting drama 

VOL. I. G 
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in which we have this evening borne parts, alike 
creditable to both actors, would be incomplete if it 
terminated at this particular moment* 

^ Hitherto we have been friends, and our relations 
have been those merely of friendship. Now, how- 
ever, I am your debtor 3 you are my creditor. It is 
incumbent on me, as moralist and philosopher — 
to make a few remarks on this remarkable change 
which has come over our hitherto most pleasant 
relations. At the risk of being tedious, I will proceed 
to expound. It won't take me long to say what I 
have to say ; so I won't insist on your sitting down 
during my exposition.' 

^ Expound away ; but I'd rather you'd hold your 
tongue, and smoke a cigarette.' 

' You have generously conferred on me a pecuniary 
obligation ; I as generously have accepted it,' sen- 
tentiously proceeded Mr. Rupert Smith, raising his 
right hand, once again encased in its glove of pink 
kid. * Pecuniary service has been proflFered by you — 
received by me. Now, it has been frequently re- 
marked by men who at least have some superficial 
knowledge of human affairs, that it is impossible for 
two men to maintain an intercourse altogether free 
from embarrassment when the one has through his 
purse become the benefactor of the other. However 
resolved they may be to shut their eyes to the services 
rendered, a recollection of them must necessarily 
recur to both. It has even been maintained by 
shrewd thinkers that no man can place himself under 
money debt to a friend without sustaining a loss of 
self-respect — without experiencing a sense of 
woimded dignity, for which he will, sooner or lat^r, 
show resentment by suspicion and irritability 
towards the man whose money he has taken.' 
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* Fudge! if this is a flair sample of your expo- 
sition, I have had enough of it.' 

'On general grounds,' continued Mr. Bupert 
Smith, without noticing the interruption, *I am 
inclined to agree with these views; but I am far 
firom thinking them of universal application ; and I 
do not anticipate any unpleasant consequences from 
the transaction of this evening, because, in the first 
place, we are not an ordinary pair of friends, and in 
the second place we will (with your permission) 
treat the matter in an unusual way.' 

*I think we had better forget all about the 
trumpery matter,' interposed Edward, smiling, as 
he saw a smile on his friend's well-looking lace. 

* That would not be a bad plan, if it were pos- 
sible ; and what I am about to say will enable us to 
carry out as much of that impossible plan as is 
possible. " If a man wishes to be rid of a needy 
friend, he should lend him money,*' is a sound 
maxim, for reasons which the expounder will put 
before you. When the rich man (let us call him A) 
lends money to a poor friend (whom it will on the 
present occasion be convenient to designate as B), 
he does so on the understanding that the loan is at 
some uncertain period to be repaid. Now, Ned, it 
is this demoralising imderstanding, far more than 
the loan, which makes B shy of A, and speedily 
terminates their familiarity. Whenever B proceeds 
to call upon A, this understanding makes him think, 
** When A receives me he'll think I have come to 
repay him, and will be disappointed when I leave 
him without liquidating the little debt." Conse- 
quently, out of respect to his friend's feelings and 
his own sensitiveness, B calls less frequently than 

o2 
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heretofore on A — in the course of time avoids him in 
society. In like manner, A says to himself, " It's no 
use my looking in on B this morning, and saying a 
friendly how-d'y'-do, for he'll only think I've come 
to remind him of that little sum. So I'd better keep 
away." Thus, through this wretched understanding 
introduced in most cases imder the mistaken notion 
that it tends to lighten the weight of a pecuniary 
obligation, two men, who may have been friends in 
early youth, work apart, each avoiding his heart's best 
brother, although neither may ever find another to 
free the hollow heart from paining, and though 
neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder will ever com- 
pletely obliterate the evidences of a diametrically 
opposite state of affairs. — And now Ned, I'll have 
the cigarette you recommended.' 

The cigarette consumed, Mr. Eupert Smith rose, 
shook his friend's hand warmly, and having crossed 
the threshold of the outer door, went off to keep his 
engagement. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

MB. RUPERT SMITH COMMUNES WITH HIMSELF. 




ONDON had not gone to sleep, but the 
streets were momentarily becoming less 
noisy with the rattle of carriages and the 
hum of foot passengers, as Mr. Eupert 
Smith, after leaving Fumival's Inn, walked up 
Holbom, and, by way of Hand Court diverging to 
the right, made a short cut to Bristol Street, Totten- 
ham Court Eoad. Time was drawing close to one 
o'clock, A.M. Omnibuses had for nigh two hours 
been off the road ; day cabs had gone home, and 
night cabs, creeping out from stable to rank, were 
looking for fares that should take them to the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly ; drawing-room windows 
of party-giving houses were still cheerfully illumin- 
ated. Gas jets flared in the parlours of gin-palaces, 
but all other houses of business were barred up and 
cased with shutters. Candles flickered over coffee 
stalls at the comers of thoroughfares, but their pro- 
prieters dozed behind them, having made up their 
minds that few customers would trouble them till 
artisans and labourers should Ije trudging through the 
town to early labour. Wretched women, for whom sin 
had lost its nine days' tinsel, sat here and there upon 
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docNcstepfs, or congregated in companies of eagki or 
ten, querulously mufcfcering to each other tales of 
wrong and suffering, or singing snatches of flash songs. 
Slip-shod beggars were shuffling along kerbstones, 
seeking from those whom they encountered a few 
pence for meal and bed, and as the minutes passed, 
the tread of policemen on night duty became more 
and more audible. 

^ What a charming, guileless fellow he is ! ' mused 
Mr. Rupert Smith to himself^ as he walked with 
leisurely paces and in meditative mood, enjoying after 
the hot day the coolness of the summer night ' It 
was really beautiful to see him blush when he insisted 
on my taking the double tithe of his lOOL He 
imagined I was cruelly pressed because he was with 
me when that intrusive tailor, Mumford, stopped me 
in Bond Street, and reminded me that I had forgotten 
to pay him the sum I had promised him weeks since. 
I did not care to tell the dear boy that I had come 
into funds, and have five times 20Z. available for im- 
mediate use. It is just as well that he should think 
me poorer than I am : for poverty would never lower 
a friend in his estimation — indeed, it would only 
place him more deeply and securely in his affections. 
And heaven knows I am poor enough ! It's true, my 
dear friend. Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court, has 
with her usual generosity made me once again ex- 
perience that most delicious sensation, "pecuniary 
flushness ; " but if I were to strike a balance between 
my assets and liabilities, there would be a very 
handsome preponderance on the part of the latter. 
What a generous, imaginative, confiding creature the 
British tradesman is I There is nothing that he is 
aiot ready to do for me ! I walk into a hatter's shop. 
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and say to the honest man, " My good friend, send 
me hats ; " and he sends them. I say to a tailor, 
** My dear sir, I am Mr. Rupert Smith, of the Temple 
and the Ehododendron Club ; clothe me sumptuously, 
as such a man ought to be clothed ; " and forthwith I 
am arrayed without regard to cost, or any consider- 
ations but those of sartorial taste. I go to Fortnuliji 
and Mason, making my prayer, ^ Gentlemen, feed 
me with pates, fillip my palate with pickles, pamper 
me with the choicest luxuries ; " and without demur 
or unworthy curiosity about the ext^ent of my private 
resources, they feed me, fillip me, pamper me. Tndy 
civilisation has many advantages. The day is very 
likely coming when I may have reason to think less 
favourably of the British tradesman ; but while the 
present is sunshine, he is no philosopher who wotdd 
trouble himself about the coming storm. Sufficient 
unto the day is the good thereof : let the future take 
care of its own evil. 

* Yes, I did right to take his money : for I wish 
to draw him closer to me, and he is one of those 
generous creatures who love those whom they oblige. 
Begarded with the eyes of the moralist, of course 
my attitude towards my dear friend Ned is repre- 
hensible, contemptible, odious. A man of my age, 
well educated, and endowed with faculties by whidi 
he might easily earn an honourable independeiice, 
ought of course to blush at the bare thought of taking 
money from a simple boy, who is dependent on his 
own exertions for the means of living. A gentleman 
of no mean d^ree, such as Rupert Smith, Esquire, 
who moves in good society, and is allowed to be the 
best whist player at the Ehododendron, ought to cut 
off his right hand sooner than use it to pick the pocket 
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of a raw, green stripling, with whom he lives on terms 
of closest friendship. But I may safely allow myself 
considerable latitude in deciding how far I should 
regulate my conduct by considerations of morality 
and honour. The nature of an act is seen by its 
consequences. If the consequences are good, the act 
is good ; if evil, the act is evil. Again, the conse- 
quences of an act may be divided into its conse- 
quences on the actor, and its result upon others. 
Now, with regard to others, it is clear that my 
acceptance of Ned's money will effect much good 
and no harm, since it tends to place me in a position 
to satisfy the not unreasonable expectations of those 
vendors of commodities of whom I was thinking just 
now, and will cause the refining fire of enthusiastic 
friendship to burn yet more brightly in dear Ned's 
breast. So one, and the more important, section of 
results is disposed of. As to the other division of 
the consequences, I may possibly be the sufferer ; it 
may be that the act will be fruitful of a certain 
amount of moral deterioration in myself. Granted : 
but then, against my own loss I may put Ned's gain 
— his gain in increased ardour of affection for me, 
and in the consciousness of having done a generous 
deed. Also against my own loss, is to be put the im- 
proved condition of my commercial creditors. Thus, 
I am the only loser by the transaction, and am 
simply sacrificing myself for the good of others. 
And now let me cease straw-splitting, and make my 
way over Tottenham Court Eoad.' 

On reaching the opposite pavement of Tottenham 
Court Eoad, Mr. Rupert Smith did not resume the 
subject, thus dismissed on the eastern side of that 
thoroughfare, but went northwards with a brisker 
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step and lighter air, twirling his cane round every six 
paces, and glancing at the faces of those who passed 
Mm. At the opening of Maxwell Yard, a miserable 
woman, whose tawdry attire and thin sharp features 
told the story of her life, begged of him in the name 
of Christian charity ; and taking a silver coin from 
his waistcoat pocket, he threw it to her. Heeding 
the gift more than the manner in which it was made, 
the poor creature caught the coin in her fingers, and 
directed at her benefactor more than one extravagant 
expression of gratitude. Whereto Mr. Rupert, in 
dainty and ironical fashion, replied, * Tut ! tut ! don't 
thank me, daughter of sorrow. I did not give you 
that sixpence because I pitied you, but because I 
cared for myself. It is less painful to me to throw 
away a trifle, than to have a wretched voice whining 
at my heels for a hundred yards. Make good speed, 
my dear lady, to the nearest tavern.' 

Upon which, the outcast, without another word, 
noiselessly glided away into the darkness of Maxwell 
Yard ; and Mr. Eupert Smith turned into Bristol 
Street, complacently observing to himself, ^ There, I 
have yielded to a generous impulse,, and declined 
payment in thanks. I have conferred transient 
happiness on one of my species. Of course I have 
done wrong in giving to a supperless sinner ; for, as 
all the clever gentlemen who explain Christianity to 
us now-a-days have agreed, to relieve the poor is but 
to encourage improvidence, and to encourage im- 
providence is to create human sin and wretchedness.' 

Thus philosophising, Mr. Eupert Smith paused 
before the door of a house, situated at the western 
end of Bristol Street. On the door was a large brass 
plate, having ^ Mrs. Mutimer ' engraved upon it in 
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imposing letters. There was no light or sign of life 
in any of the windows. 

Mr. Rupert Smith, however, gave three light taps 
with his cane to the nearest pane of the nearest 
parlour window. 

In a trice there were sounds of movement in the 
zoom, a rattling of shutters, a gleam of light across 
the area, and then three knocks with a little knuckle 
xm the interior side of the same pane to which the 
three preoeding taps had be^i administered. 

Signal having been thus answered with counter- 
Btgnal, Afr. Bupert Smith tapped the pane again, 
and then taking off his hat, made a courtly bow. 

In less than half a minute candlelight broke 
through the window over the street door, bolts were 
drawn, key tumedand chain unfiEistened. Then the 
door itself was opened a few inches, and a girl's soft 
voice inquired from within, * Is it yoo, then, Mr. 
Smith, after all?' 

* Certainly, Kitty ; who else diould itbeP'wasthe 
answer. * Let me in.' 

The owner of the girl's voice eomplied, adraittiiig 
the visitor, and allowing him to foUow ^r into tJbe 
parionr. 





CHAPTEE XII. 

MBS. VUTIMSR'S GfiAKD-DAUaHTEB. 

HE was young — certainly not more than 
sixteen years of age; small in stature, 
perhaps five feet and one inch high ; per- 
fect in form — so graceful that no sculptor's 
£fye could have rested on her, dressed as she was then 
in a dingy morning costume which concealed the 
whiteness of her shoulders and arms, without discern- 
ing the rare beauty of her figure; winning but not 
Guiltlessly beautiful in face ; too prominent, if not 
too plump, as to the curves of her bloodless and 
alaost tawiry cheeks — somewhat over-large in <;hin 
And k>wer jaw ; a twentieth part of an inch too short as 
4o bar straight and rather broad nose — but still in 
^very line of her countenance piquant and striking. 
Her lips were small and well formed, pouting slightly 
when they were at rest, displayii^ an excellent set of 
wMte even teeth, when they were in motion ; her 
€ye8 were large ajkl dark, by their varying brightness 
Angularly expressive of merriment, anger, mischief, 
but in no way indicating, as many eyes do, the higher 
qualitieB of intellect or moral disposition ; and her 
fine, rich, blaok-brown hair was drawn from an 
«mp]e but not obtrusive forehead in soft thready 
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skeins into a crop of ringlets. This was Kitty Kent ; 
and readers, although they may find it difficult to 
comply with the request, are asked to accept this 
rather minute description of her far from common- 
place appearance, and at the same time to recollect 
that in the sunamer of 1846 she was not a young 
woman — not even * a girl,' as that term is applied to 
yoimg ladies just emancipated from the schoolroom 
— but merely a gay, forward, precocious, talkative 
child, whom no one would have thought of addressing 
or regarding as anything but a child. A very know- 
ing, fearfully worldly-wise child she was — a child 
who might become a woman through the occurrences 
of any five minutes. 

* Where is grandmamma, my peerless Kitty?' 
inquired Eupert, giving the girl a kiss on her 
forehead, when they stood together in the parlour — 
a long, ill-shaped, dirty room, badly furnished with 
an antiquated dining-table, eight or ten shabby 
chairs, a dilapidated horsehair sofa ; a cai5)et whose 
Kidderminster basis was so overlaid with patchings 
of drugget and felt, and coatings of oilcloth matting, 
that the most experienced appraiser of upholstery 
would have been imable to classify it accurately ; 
two water-colour pictures of cathedrals (names 
imknown), and a portrait in oils, of the late Professor 
Mutimer, M.D. of Heidelberg, and Anatomical 
Lecturer at the Bristol Street School of Medicine. 
Shall mention be made of a certain square foot of 
looking-glass over the fireplace, on the dull surface 
and tarnished yellow frame of which flies of coimtless 
generations had left evidences of their existence? 
Is it necessary to put in the inventory a lacquered 
card-tray, full of uncancelled milk scores ; a grubby 
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alburn^ containing the poetical outpourings of Mrs. 
Mutimer's long-lost admirers ; and a pile of old piano 
music, for her rendering of which Mrs. Mutimer had, 
half a century before, earned applause still remem- 
bered by herself? 

Grandmamma has gone to lay down,' replied 
Kitty, receiving her visitor and her visitor^s kiss with 
composure, as she answered his enquiry with an 
offence against the English language. *She had 
almost given you up, it is so late ; but I said I would 
give you another half-hour's law. But sit down, Mr. 
Smith. I'll go fetch her ; for it will do her good to 
see you.' 

* Be quick. Miss Kitty. I have some medicine that 
will do her good.' 

* She isn't ill,' returned Kitty, with a look of sur- 
prise, raising the long-lashed lids of her dark eyes. 
* She's only worried.' 

* Kitty mine, you're mistaken ; your dear grand- 
mamma is ill, very ill. Breaking away from a friend 
half-an-hour since, in order that I might call on 
Mrs. Mutimer, I said I was going to sit an hour with 
a sick friend. So Mrs. Mutimer must be sick. Any- 
how, you must regard her as an invalid, or think of 
me as one who has slightly deviated from the path 
of truth. There's your alternative, my charming 
infeuit. But the simple fact is, your grandmother is 
very ill.' 

* What's the matter with her ? ' 

* A malady which afflicts me also ; only in my case 
it is intermittent, in poor grandmamma's remittent. 
In nosology, my pet, intermission signifies a complete 
though merely temporary cessation of morbid action ; 
whilst remission signifies a periodic abatement, 
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notking more than a diminution of suffering. Your 
friend Eupert for months together enjoys the precious 
sensations of perfect health, whikt your poor grands- 
mamma is continually more or less under the rack. 
My paroxysms are very severe whilst they last ; and, 
unfortunately for me, they have during the last 
three years increased in frequency. I had an un- 
usually sharp attack on the 26th of May last, which 
ha& lasted almost to the present time. Natural 
chagrin, not to say disgust, at the success of Mr. 
Gully, on Epsom Heath, laid me prostrate for many 
days; but thank Heaven, I am myself again. I 
procured recently a liberal supply of the only medi- 
cine which gives repose to those afflicted with my 
complaint, and I shall dine to-morrow with a good, 
though fastidious, appetite.' 

* You are queering and quizzing me, I suppose, 
Mr. Smith,' answered Kitty, angrily. * Why should 
you laugh at us, if we are poor? — It's true you 
help us.' 

* Queering f Kitty, is not pure English ; it grates 
upon my refined ear ; dismiss it from your vocabulary. 
And why, I pray you, shouldn't we poor people laugh 
at each other's poverty ? — The amusement is cheap 
(at most, it^only costs a little pain, which in the 
nature of things the jester doesn't pay), and the 
subject is fruitful of topics for jest. What better 
field for himiour is there than the shifts of genteel 
penury ? If I see a man enter a drawing-room with 
muddy boots, and I know he would have ridden to 
the party in a cab, could he have afforded to hire 
one, of course I smile, and say, " Then it is wet out 
of doors ! " Why shouldn't I ? I have all the fun, and 
he pays all the pain. Why, missy, when they had 
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the wedding at No. 22, and kept a livery servant for 
at least ten hours, didn't you burst out laughing at 
the discovery that the feudal retainer was the green- 
grocer firom round the comer? I remember your 
laughter, and very sweet music it was ! ' 

* I wouldn't have laughed, if they could have heard 
me, and known that I was laughing at them,' was 
Kitty's answer, made with equal earnestness and 
truth.' 

* Well, well, Kitty,' replied Mr. Rupert Smith in 
a more endearing tone, * I am not the most cruel 
fellow in the country, although I sometimes make 
fun of my friends' troubles, when I can lighten them. 
I am playful about grandmamma's illness because I 
can alleviate it for a few days. I wish I could make 
a perfect cure, but that can't be ; she's too old and 
bad a subject for that. To the end of her days she 
must endure her paroxysms, and betwixt them drag 
on existence under an impleasant certainty that the 
worst of them may be upon her without a minute's 
warning. Now it'll be the grocer paroxysm, now the 
baker paroxysm, now the butcher paroxysm, and in 
turn every paroxysm that occurs in the frightful 
malady known as chronic impecuniosity. At present 
she's groaning imder a spasm of taxes, — the paroxysm 
which demands instant and sovereign remedies. But 
why should I talk of taxes to you ? What can a 
child know about them ? ' 

*More than you think, or care to think,' answered 
the child, quickly and bitterly. 

The large dark eyes flashed, and then burned with 
a steady brilliance, as she continued, ^ Grrandmamma's 
wretched, ignominious, contemptible, sickening 
poverty is mine as well as hers, and I can feel it as 
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any child can feel disgrace — as any grown woman 
writhes under shame. Since she was a lady and 
Grandpapa Mutimer a gentleman, since my mamma 
was a lady, and the wife of an oflScer, why am I not 
alady?' 

The child shut her right hand into the prettiest 
imaginable little ball of a fist, and jerked it forward 
with a quick, impetuous demonstration of vehemence, 
as she put the question. The display of emotion was 
at the same time comical and pathetic ; and as j\Ir. 
Eupert Smith lolled back on the rickety sofa — of 
which he had taken possession during the foregoing 
conversation — he was surprised and pleasantly enter- 
tained. 

^ Why are you not a lady ? For one reason, be- 
cause you are not old enough,' he observed coolly, 
with the amiable intention of provoking her still 
further. 

* I am older than you think, much older. A life 
such as I lead is enough to make any girl a woman,' 
replied the girl, breathing fast, but speaking dis- 
tinctly, though she was nearly crying from excite- 
ment. ^ What am I to do when grandmamma dies ? 
for though she never talks of dying, and doesn't like 
to talk about death, and won't even look out of the 
window when a funeral passes down the street, she 
can't live long. People of her age don't live for 
ever. Well, what am I to do when she is gone ? 
Starvation and rags may be very good fun for 
gentlemen to laugh at, but you wouldn't have me 
laugh at my own rags, would you ? ' 
. As she uttered the last words, the child glanced 
down contemptuously at her dress, which was of an 
old fashion, much worn, and too short for her. 
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* Wait a wee, Kitty,' answered Mr. Rupert Smith, 
* and you'll find plenty to do one of these fine days. 
By my word, you are older than I took you for; — but 
you can still wait a little longer.' 

*I say,' continued Kitty; *what can I do? I 
can't play, or read French and German, or even 
dance as the girls in the houses opposite and in novels 
do. I can't draw or paint. It would be simply 
ridiculous in me to try and be a governess ; I am 
fit only to teach the very littlest of children, for I 
can read nothing but English ; and if I offered my- 
self as a nursery governess, I could not engage to 
mend the children's clothes ; and, moreover, it would 
kill me to be a governess.' 

* Clearly you've troubled yourself about this 
before ? ' inquired her companion. 

* Of course, of course, I have.' 

* Perhaps, Kitty,' rejoined Mr. Eupert, speaking 
in his kindest manner, and without any apparent 
touch of irony or levity, * you'll not have to earn 
your own living at all,- but will find some rich man 
to marry you, or at least a man who knows how to 
earn a good income. I have heard of pretty girls 
who had no fortunes but their faces, and yet found 
gallant knights ready to behave quite differently 
from the cynical, churlish fellow in the song. Such 
a girl as you are, my dear, may say, " Nobody asked 
you " to impertinent wooers looking out for money, 
with the full certainty that she'll encounter a less 
mercenary lover before she has travelled far onwards 
on life's journey.' 

His words, as they appear on paper, seem jocose 
and trifling — the language of an indolent flatterer ; 
but as they came from his lips, uttered in a voice of 

VOL. I. H 
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gentle, cheering, but grave persuasion, they sank 
into the heart of a quick-witted, precocious, and 
very vain girL 

* But how should I marry, Mr. Eupert,' inquired 
the child, greatly delighted, and strongly disposed 
to protract conversation on so agreeable a topic, 
'when I have no toilette, no maid, no carriage, no 
chaperon, no entrie into society ? Who is there to 
take me about ? You wouldn't have grandmamma 
introduce me ? Poor old granny 1 ' 

Mr. Eupert Smith smiled, as he well might, at 
the magnificence of this last speech, in which he 
recognised a droll imitation of the venerable Mrs. 
Mutimer's high and lofty style, and marked the 
extent to which Kitty trusted to novels for her 
knowledge of life. It is noteworthy that though 
Kitty could not read French, she could achieve a 
close approximation to the right pronunciation of 
various French words and phrases with which inferior 
novels of the most worthless sort are liberally 
garnished. 

* You certainly are not quite ready for fashionable 
life yet,' continued Mr. Eupert, speaking more 
tenderly even than before, and very much more 
impressively. * But mind me, dear — ;when I promise 
to be a good friend to you. I knew you first when 
you were a little, grinning, mischievous elf; and I 
seem to have grown old, when I recal what you were 
eight years since, and compare the recollection with 
the fine girl who stands before me; though, after 
all, I question if I am much more than ten years 
your senior. Perhaps you question Mr. Eupert 
Smith's power to help you? ',^' 

He gazed keenly into her eyes as he put the 
question. 
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'No, no, I do not ; indeed, I do not. I know you 
axe somebody more particular than ordinary,' the 
child blurted out. * Grrandmamma has often told 
me you always were altogether above such people as 
live in Bristol Street, and that you are quite a 
fashionable, and may be a much greater man still, 
only there is some mystery to be cleared up first.' 

* Indeed; grandmamma has told you that, has 
she ? ' asked Mr. Eupert, drily. ' Did she tell you 
anything more ? ' 

'No, no, Mr. Eupert; and what she did say was 
no more than what she fancied and believed; not 
what she knew,' answered Kitty, blushing with 
confusion, as it suddenly occurred that gratitude 
might have betrayed her into an excess of communi- 
cativeness. 

* No matter, Kitty ; don't be frightened. You've 
not said too much,' returned Mr. Eupert ; ' and that 
you may see I did not speak too fast, let me tell 
you what I have done this very day. I was walking 
np Eegent Street this afternoon, when I saw a 
bonnet and walking-dress, and a few other little 
trifles which I thought would exactly suit you. So 
I bought them, and ordered them to be sent here 
to-morrow. I thought it better that they should 
not arrive in Bristol Street till I had asked Mrs. 
Mutimer's permission to make you the present.' 

* Oh, how very, very kind,' cried Kitty, clapping 
her hands; 'tell me about them. What are they? 
what's the bonnet like? what's the colour of the 
walking-dress ? Do tell me.' 

' Not now ; it's time for you to call Mrs. Mutimer.' 

* I'll be off,' cried the girl ; and then reverting to 
the gifts which would arrive on the following day, 

H 2 
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she exclaimed exultingly, ^ It'll be delicious. I 
shall be able to go to church next Sunday.' 

* You like to go to church, then ? ' 

* All girls like to go to church,' was the answer, 
made in pure sincerity and without any irreverent 
intention ; * and I daresay I like to show myself off, 
as well as any of the rest of them. But I do declare 
to you, Mr. Eupert, I haven't been able to go to 
church for weeks, because I have had no new 
summer things this year. — I haven't a strip of any- 
thing decent to show myself in.' 

^ All right, Kitty ; it's an old tale that pretty girls 
and splendid ladies attend church — for the sake of 
showing themselves off. I wonder if they remember 
to say their prayers.' 

* Of course they do, Mr. Rupert. We look at each 
other as we walk out, and down street. And you 
can hardly believe how I tremble in my shoes when 
I am an object not fit to be seen, though hundreds 
of eyes are staring at me. Moreover, if a girl goes 
to church dressed like a poor child, instead of a 
young lady, no pew-opener ever dreams of giving 
her a seat till she has stood out both lessons — and 
that isn't exactly pleasant. I can tell you when a 
lady stands, waiting to be shown to a seat, with all 
the gentlemen looking at her over their prayer-books^ 
she thinks very small beer of herself.' 

* * Charmingly expressed, Kitty. There, you nut- 
brown minx, be off for Mrs. Mutimer, or I won't kiss 
you when I go away.' 

Whereupon Kitty tripped away laughing joyously 
— having completely dismissed the cares which 
weighed on her so heavily a few minutes before. 
What was it to her how she should get a living after 
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her grandmother's death — now that she had a new 
bonnet and walking-dress put before her in the 
nearer future ? 

And when the door had closed on her light nimble 
little person, Mr. Eupert Smith — still lolling upon 
the rickety old sofa — mused with anxious tenderness 
on the imfavourable circumstances that surrounded 
the volatile frivolous girl, whose very peculiar style 
of beauty he had been watching for several minutes 
with critical satisfaction. 

*If I had the forming of that young pliant 
creature,' thought Mr. Eupert Smith, with his 
customary self-complacency, *I would make her 
something out of the ordinary way. She has come 
on prodigiously of late ; and 'tis a thousand pities 
that her education has been so neglected. Something 
must be done for the aesthetic side of her nature. 
Of course the time has passed for teaching her to- 
sing, or making her a musician; still she ought 
without delay to be instructed in dancing, and her 
taste in dress should be judiciously fostered and 
directed. A few pounds spent on French lessons 
would not be thrown away : and I might personally^ 
render her some service in directing her what books^ 
to read. She ought to make acquaintance with 
Balzac, through translations; and I don't doubt I 
could lead her on to appreciate Byron. This matter 
must be looked to — and looked to by me ; for some- 
how or other I feel as though I stood to her in loco 
parentis.^ 



CHAPTEB Xin. 

PROFESSOR MUTIMEr'S WIDOW. 




E. EUEEET SMITH'S benevolent medita- 
tions were soon terminated by the entrance 
of Mrs. Mutimer, followed by her grand- 
daughter. 

Mrs. Mutimer was stout with a stoutness to which 
tradesmen, disappointed in petitions for little sums 
on account, applied certain far from complimentary 
epithets. There is a well-favoured stoutness which 
is pleasant to the eye ; there is also a stoutness in 
which few beholders take delight ; and Mrs. Mutimer's 
stoutness was of the latter sort. Let it not be ex- 
pressly stated in these pages, but rather let it be 
delicately hinted, that the lady was distressingly fat, 
and, as to the greater part of her imposing presence, 
shaped on the model of a butter-tub. Let the 
historian merely record that Mrs. Mutimer had a 
treble chin ; that the girth of her waist was a matter 
of much satirical observation in Bristol Street ; that 
the girth of her right arm was exactly what the 
measure of her waist had been half a century before ; 
that she seldom stirred more than three hundred 
yards beyond the limits of Bristol Street ; that the 
exercise of slowly creeping up-stairs or moving 
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quickly across a room had immediate results on the 
action of her heart and lungs; and that she wore 
stockings altered with reference to the formation of 
her ankles. 

But stoutness was not Mrs. Mutimer's only pecu- 
liarity. 

She could hear persons who accommodated their 
voices to one of her principal infirmities ; but she 
was more than slightly deaf. On more than one 
occasion Mr. Eupert Smith observed, ^ If she were 
not hard of hearing, I should not care to talk to her. 
Her deafness is a positive fascination. The ways in 
which she misunderstands what is said to her are 
delightful.' She was a voluble, incessant, and really 
superb talker. * I like to put out my mind, and say 
exactly what comes uppermost,' Mrs. Mutimer often 
remarked to her limited circle of acquaintance; 
* speech is the heaven-sent boon, the angelic endow- 
ment which raises man above the lower orders of 
creation. If I mayn't enjoy an unfettered inter- 
change of thought, laying my soul bare, and putting 
forth exactly what comes uppermost, let me die at 
once, and be no more than an echo in the spheres of 
everlasting existence.' In justice' to Mrs. Mutimer 
it must be admitted that she steadily adhered to her 
grand rule, and to the end of her days made the 
most of every opportunity for * putting forth exactly 
what came uppermost.' She entertained warm 
admiration for intellect. * I absolutely adore mind^ 
she often avowed; *and I thank my Maker that, 
though I am stranded on the shores of adversity, I 
still have tny mind left to me.' She was an insati- 
able devourer of novels, because, as she pleaded in 
justification, ^ works of imagination led her out of 
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herself^ raising her into spirit regions, and rendering 
her oblivions of the world's injustice, and insensate 
to the quiverings of her stricken heart.' For five 
and twenty years she had worn mourning for the late 
Professor Mutimer, and to the last she honoured her 
professor's memory by wearing black. * I will mourn 
for him to the end of my days, my dear friend,' she 
once observed to Mr. Eupert Smith. ' His stupendous 
intellect was my glory ; and there is no colour which 
withstands the subtle ravages of time so well as 
black.' She always insisted that the rooms she in- 
habited should be well lighted. * My position requires 
it; and I always revelled in light as a girl,' she 
would often say to her grand-daughter ; *so, child, 
turn on more gas. I am not unreasonable ; I don't 
ask for wax-lights.' When financial crises placed a 
barrier of vulgar circumstances between Mrs. Mutimer 
and gas, she bought candles, and thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. Moreover, her position in society required 
her always to wear black silk mittens. She was 
never seen without mittens; she went to bed in 
mittens and rose from her bed (after breakfast) in 
mittens. When she slowly trudged about Bristol 
Street, and did shopping in the nearest hundred yards 
of Tottenham Court Eoad, she wore gloves ; but she 
wore them over the mittens. If, on these excursions, 
she removed a glove in order the better to get at her 
money, a mitten was visible. There are three most 
respectable tradesmen, still carrying on business in 
Tottenham Court Eoad, who can testify to this fact. 
' My very dear friend ! my sympathising upholder 
when I am in affliction, how good of you it is thus 
to hurry to my side!' exclaimed Mrs. Mutimer. 
* Directly Kitty gladdened me with intelligence of 
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your arrival, I hastened to greet you with an old 
friend's welcome. I would not even tarry to adjust 
my dead-dress.' 

* Your head-dress exhibits your characteristic taste, 
dear Mrs. Mutimer,' returned the courteous visitor, 
shaking the lady's hand. * Allow me to apologise 
for calling thus late ; but I really could not get here 
sooner.' 

* Dear Mr. Smith, it is barely two o'clock ! ' re- 
turned Mrs. Mutimer, with an air of surprise ; * barely 
two ; and what is that hour in society ? — such society 
as you adorn. Bless me, when I was a girl, I thought 
two o'clock full early to be off to my second rout. 
Moreover, you said in your note you couldn't come 
early. But allow me to compose myself ; the excite- 
ment of receiving you overpowers me, and my heart 
— my ever too sensitive heart — pays the penalty in 
— in — ^palpi — tations.' 

*The evening is warm, oppressively warm; the 
closeness of the air would alone trouble you,' suggested 
Mr. Rupert Smith. * Let me prescribe a small glass 
of that cheering drink which we have often sipped 
together.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith was in plain fact recommending 
a small glass of gin-and-water, and, though he was 
familiar with Mrs. Mutimet's habits, felt some pangs 
of delicacy in prescribing so vulgar a mixture. 

Mrs. Mutimer experienced no corresponding diflS- 
culty in acting upon the hint ; for she had a * word ' 
and an * argument ' which, to her mind, freed gin- 
and-water from all plebeian associations. The word 
was ^beverage,' the argument was drawn from the 
medical and marital counsel of her departed pro- 
fessor. 
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* Kitty, dearest,' cried Mrs. Mutimer, catching at 
the suggestion, ^ the beverage and glasses. Our dear 
friend is right. In all cases of deranged circulation 
and that sort of thing, my dear Mr. Mutimer used to 
recommend stimulus, and the stimulant in which he 
had most confidence was the generous draught, the 
exhilarating spirit, ' which people of narrow views 
and sordid minds stigmatise as vulgar, because its 
cheapness places it within the reach of those innumer- 
able atoms of humanity who constitute the lower 
orders. But the sun shines on the lower orders, and 
they enjoy it; the free air of heaven beats on the 
lower orders, and they are invigorated by it ; yet we 
do not call the sun " low-lived," or the free air of 
heaven " plebeian." Oh, my dear Mr. Eupert, Shake- 
speare never spoke a truer word than when, in his 
faultless " Pizarro " (I think it was " Pizarro ") he ex- 
claimed, with prophetic inspiration — 

" HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men are grey." 

What has not Mammon-worship to answer for in 
a land where even the harmless gratifications of 
virtuous industry are derided ! For myself, I am 
contented to carry out the principles of Professor 
Mutimer. What appeared right to him, will ever 
appear right to me ; and often is the time that he 
has said to me, ** Kate, above all things, pay attention 
to your circulation. Your sensitive organisation 
requires stimulant. Gro to bed at what hour you 
like, but go to bed with your circulation in a healthy 
state of action, and in cold weather never rise till 
you've had your breakfast, and your heart is ready 
for the day's work. If you don't exactly like the 
name, call it * beverage.' It'll be just as strongs what- 
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ever you call it" They were the dear professor's own 
words, and I have acted upon them. I have called 
it '* beverage," and taken it in moderation with 
thankfulness.' 

Whilst Mrs. Mutimer was thus explaining to Mr. 
Bupert Smith (not for the first time) the dutiful 
attitude she maintained towards * beverage,' Kitty 
went to a cupboard, and taking therefrom a gin- 
bottle, tumblers, lump sugar, and a fresh lemon, 
placed them on the table. That much of the task 
assigned to her being accomplished, the child left the 
room, and having returned with a jug full of cold 
water, deftly mixed a supply of the drink known to 
her as beverage. It was not pleasant to see the 
child moving about (although her movements were 
notably graceful) at an hour when girls of her age 
ought to be fast locked in sleep. It was still less 
pleasant to watch her so occupied ; displaying such 
perfect and startling familiarity with the mysteries 
of beverage. 

* Thanks, Kitty,' said Mr. Eupert Smith, looking 
into the girl's eyes ; * but you have poured out none 
for yourself.' 

'But I shall, directly,' she answered; showing that 
she needed no invitation to imitate her elders. * I 
understand good manners, and help my guest before 
I help myself; and I go upon the rule — business 
first and pleasure afterwards. Now I have attended 
to you, I shall, with your lordship's permission, look 
after myself.' 

Whereupon Kitty helped herself to the beverage ; 
not sparingly, but still with a manifest recognition 
of the fact that the circulation of a young lady of 
tender years stood less in need of stimulant than the 
circulating systems of older people. 
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* Ah, you Kke the tipple as well as I or grand- 
mamma ? ' inquired Mr. Bupert. 

'It's nasty stuflF,' answered Kitty, purposely speak- 
ing in a low voice, so that her grandmamma might 
not overhear her ; and as she spoke, first making a 
grimace which caricatured an expression of disgust, 
and then throwing a sly side glance at Mrs. Mutimer ; 
*I hate it; but I take it out of respect to grand- 
papa's memory. I call it beverage, and take it in 
moderation, with thankfulness.' Mr. Eupert Smith 
could usually command his countenance under trying 
circumstances, but on the present occasion he fairly 
burst out laughing against his will ; for the child's 
by-play was irresistibly comic. 

'What are you laughing at?' inquired Mrs. 
Mutimer. 

* She is accusing me of being over-fond of bever- 
age,' answered Mr. Eupert Smith. 

* Tis no such thing,' blurted out Kitty, in a voice 
which was quite audible to Mrs. Mutimer; 'Mr. 
Smith laughed because I mimicked your mighty fine 
talk about Professor Mutimer ;' and then she added 
in a lower key, for the visitor's private ear, ' I make it 
a rule never to tell her fibs. Why should I ? What'd 
be the, object?' 

Thought Mr. Eupert Smith, ' On my word, she has 
come on during the months while I have kept away 
from this place.' 

Exclaimed Mrs. Mutimer with unruffled temper, 
and something of admiration, 'Kitty's high spirits 
put me in mind of what I was in my childhood. 
She keeps me alive, Mr. Smith, I can assure you.' 

Thought Mr. Eupert Smith ; ' Poor granny always 
was a good-natured old soul.' 
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* Shall I speak of business ? ' he inquired of Mrs. 
Mutimer, who occupied the rickety sofa, whilst he 
sate at the opposite end of the hearth-rug, in a not 
less rickety arm-chair. 

' By all means, let us brace ourselves to deal with 
the unalluring — may I say, repulsive? — topic,' an- 
swered Mrs. Mutimer, waving her mitten-adorned 
right hand, and glancing at Kitty. ^ You need not 
consider the dear child, for I have no reserves, no 
dark plottings, no mysteries from her. I must be 
open with those who surround me ; not to be able to 
put forth exactly what comes uppermost would suflFo- 
cate me. I'd sooner at once be tied up in a sack, 
and cast into the Bosphorus. Speak ; but first, my 
dear sir, turn up the gas higher. I must have light ; 
in my girlhood I literally had light lavished upon 
me by a too indulgent parent, who, besides being 
domestic chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Muskwater, held church preferment in Devonshire, 
and was, for his tract on the American rebellion, 
favourably regarded by his deceased Majesty George 
III. Thank you, that is better ; not all that could 
be desired, but still suflScient. I should prefer wax- 
lights, but my life has long been severed from that 
delicious food for vision. Proceed, my dear friend.' 

Dusty, tumbled, rumpled, disorderly old lady 
though she was, it was discernible that at one time 
she had been well-looking, and as he listened with- 
out a sign of ridicule in his bland attentive counte- 
nance, Mr. Eupert Smith thought, * She's the ruin of 
a smart clever woman. Time was when the ad- 
mirers of her beauty relished her heedless talk, and 
cried her up as a wit.' Rupert was not in error ; for 
in a far distant past, the poor woman was a bright 
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and lovely girl, endowed with more than an ordinary 
stock of quickness, humour, and intelligence. 

* With regard to your letter received by this morn- 
ing's post,' observed Mr. Eupert Smith, ^ informing 
me of the demands of a gentleman whose oflSce I have 
no inclination to fill — ' 

* My dear friend, spare him ; he is but the agent of 
a system, and though ' interposed Mrs. Mutimer with 
magnificent generosity, * we may deprecate a system, 
it would be beneath oiu- dignity to stigmatise an indi- 
viduaL Of course he is a person moving in a rank 
of life beneath our own ; of course, as one of the 
'^ lower orders," it is incumbent on us to keep him 
as far as possible at a distance, and limit our inter- 
course to purely official transactions ; but I am bound 
to say that, regarded as a tax-gatherer, he gave me no 
reason to blush for my species. I received him in 
this room, not without a purpose ; and I even asked 
him to take a chair, for I was anxious to put him at 
his ease, and show him that I did not visit upon him 
the odious nature of a system. I directed his attention 
to the portrait of the late Professor Mutimer, and 
he was clearly afiected, deeply affected by that almost 
breathing picture. I briefly observed, ^*Sir, I am 
the widow of Professor Mutimer ; " and the honest 
man was profoundly moved. I might almost say he 
bowed down before a spectacle of fallen greatness. 
Still, he had nerve and power left for the perform- 
ance of his task. He presented me with the docu- 
ment which I here hand to you, (Mrs. Mutimer's 
mitten-adorned right hand here extended a paper) 
* and after a few brief and unrelenting words, left 
me in sore trouble. In my last extremity I wrote to 
you — for — for — advice.' 
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^^And my advice is very simple,' returned Mr, 
Rupert Smith, lightly, with a gentlemanly desire to 
reduce to a minimum any embarrassment which 
Kitty, as a witness of the interview, might feeL 

* It is quite useless to apply to the Ministry,' inter- 
posed Mrs. Mutimer ; * a country which has up to the 
present time neglected to pension Professor Mutimer's 
widow, will let her endure the desecrations of insol- 
vency. But proceed, sir; I throw myself on your 
legal acumen for — for — advice. Thank Heaven, the 
widow of Professor Mutimer can still command the 
sympathy and assistance of the English bar. What- 
ever you advise, I will do ; whether it be ^to sue out 
my Habeas Corpus, or to defend the action, or file a 
schedule, or seek the relief of Chancery.' 

^You see,' continued the counsellor, Haxes wait 
for no one. It has been said that " time and tide 
wait for no man ; " but that's wrong. Of the tides, I 
can speak but little : they, I presume, are the affair 
of the tide-waiters ; but time is very easily delayed 
— one has simply to turn back the hands of one's 
watch, and the thing is done. But the taxation of 
this great country is a mighty and irresistible river, 
which bears down all the contrivances for opposition 
to which human ingenuity may have recourse. My 
dear Mrs. Mutimer, there is no course but instant 
payment : you must pay ; and that you may be able 
to do so, allow an old friend who came to this house 
years since, and for a brief period found beneath its 
roof a home — a home, my dear Mrs. Mutimer, in 
which he was nursed through a dangerous fever by 
your maternal care — allow him to place at your dis- 
posal the means by which you may satisfy the claim.' 

As he closed this reply, he restored to Mrs. 
Mutimer the tax-gatherer's paper, and placed on the 
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table, within her reach, the same two bank-notes 
which he had received from Edward. 

As he performed this munificent act, he glanced 
at Kitty, who had turned her eyes down, and was 
blushing. The cheeks of the little brunette were 
crimson — ^with annoyance, with shame. Familiar as 
the child was with the shifts, and subterfuges, and 
humiliations of a not honest poverty — ^thoroughly 
acquainted though she was with the affairs of her 
grandmamma, who ^ always put forth exactly what 
came uppermost ' — accustomed though she was to 
wheedle and coax dunning tradesmen into forbear- 
ance and good humour, she could not without dis- 
comfort thus see her grandmother the recipient of 
charity from the man who had shortly before paid 
her compliments on her personal beauty. 

* High-souled munificence ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Mu- 
timer. ^ The widow asked for advice, and ' 

The disturbed action of Mrs. Mutimer's heart 
forbade her to proceed. 

For two minutes she could do no more than rub 
the notes between her mittens, and gaze at her bene- 
factor with tearful eyes. 

That much of time having elapsed, Mrs. Mutimer 
rose from the sofa, advanced to Mr. Eupert Smith 
with extended arms, slowly took both his hands in 
her own, and then gazed down upon him through 
tearful eyes, as he remained sitting in his chair, with 
upturned face. The benefactor's eyes — were wet 
also. It was his nature to adapt himself to his com- 
panions ; and since Mrs. Mutimer's present humour 
was to evince deep emotion, it was his humour also. 

^ Need I say,' observed Mrs. Mutimer, in a tone 
half explanatory and half apologetic, when she had 
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once more composed herself, ^that I consent to 
receive your timely benevolence without any sense 
of humiliation ? I am not humiliated — though my 
country is. The country which has neglected to 
record its appreciation of Professor Mutimer's ser- 
vices, in assigning a genteel competence to his 
widow, may well blush; but, as for me, serenity 
covers me. Moreover, I regard your benevolence 
less as a service to my humble self than as a recog- 
nition of the late Professor Mutimer's merits.' 

Let it be briefly stnted what were Professor 
Mutimer's claims upon his country's regard. 

England owed him gratitude for having graduated 
in medicine in the University of Heidelberg. 
England was beholden to him for translating Bau- 
menbach's 'Art of Surgery' into the British lan- 
guage. England was deeply indebted to him for 
acting throughout many years — indeed, up to the 
time of his death — as lecturer on surgery, medicine, 
chemistry, pharmacy, and kindred sciences, to the 
Bristol Street School of Medicine, Bristol Street, 
Tottenham Court Eoad; the said Bristol Street 
School of Medicine being, in plain and honest truth, 
the professor's private residence, where he received, 
at appointed hours, medical students who stood in 
need of especially careful instruction. 

The world might pay little heed to the departed 
teacher ; but Mrs. Mutimer clothed his memory with 
honour. In his life he was known only as ' Mutimer 
the Grinder ; a smart fellow, well up to his work ; 
member of College and Hall ; ' after his death, he 
was advanced, by his idolising widow, to the rank of a 
professor. Whilst he trod the ways of men, he 
rarely alluded to the Heidelberg degree, for he knew 

VOL. I. I 
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that the insular prejudices of his pupils precluded 
them from justly appreciating the distinction ; but 
when he was, at length, heedless alike of praise or 
blame, Mrs. Mutimer gave him the full benefit of 
his physician's rank. 

' As for me,' repeated Mrs. Mutimer, raising her 
right hand, ^ serenity covers me.' 

* Surely, surely,' responded Mr. Eupert Smith; 
^ and in the little service which it is my privilege 
now to render you, I scarcely repay one inconsider- 
able unit of a vast debt. Ah, madam, it seems but 
yesterday, though it is eleven years since, that I came 
to this house a beardless boy, a student — yoimger 
considerably than those other students who then re- 
sided with you — and falling ill, was niu-sed by you ! ' 

* Happy days!' ejaculated Mrs. Mutimer. ^The 
mention of them recals my vain eflforts — vain, 
indeed, but still remembered with pride —my vain 
efforts to raise the medical student to more refined 
manners and a loftier morality ; to draw him from 
the shoals and quicksands of Borough depravity to 
the purer atmosphere of Tottenham Court fioad. 
When Professor Mutimer passed away, leaving me 
this house, I said, ** The house in which my professor 
instilled the precious truths of science into youthful 
minds shall henceforth be the domestic retreat of 
medical students. Professor Mutimer was their 
fether ; let me be their mother. If I can raise the 
moral tone of Middlesex Hospital, I shall not have 
lived in vain.' 

* There were those who called me a lodging-house 
keeper ; there were those who, though they had often 
sate at Professor Mutimer's hospitable board on state 
occasions, when we had out the silver side-disbee. 
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did not hesitate to report that Professor Mutimer's 
widow had converted the Bristol Street School of 
Medicine into a boarding-house for medical students 
— a hoarding-houae ! a hoarding-house! But 
scorn and misrepresentation were powerless to divert 
me from my purpose.' 

* Quite, quite powerless ! ' interrupted Mr. Eupert 
Smith. 

*If I did not ultimately succeed in carrying out 
my intentions to my complete satisfaction, it was due 
to no fault of mine, nor to any unwillingness^on the 
part of Professor Mutimer's old pupils to forward 
my views. Tha dear boys flocked to me, and for a 
time we were a happy family. As a home, a 
domestic retreat, a moral conservatory, a forcing bed 
for the fairest virtues of social existence, my project 
was eminently successful ; its failure was due solely to 
those commercial considerations to which, unfortu- 
nately, in this sordid age, all high purposes must 
yield unqualified submission.' 

*And then you took in regular lodgers, grand- 
mamma,' put in Kitty, bluntly. 

*I offered the accommodation of my furnished 
house to gentlemen who were bent on making a 
temporary residence in this quarter of London,' 
replied Mrs. Mutimer, with increasing dignity. * If 
the world delights to trample on the fallen, let it say 
that I " took in lodgers " — that I " take in lodgers I " 
I am still Professor Mutimer's widow ; I am still an 
English gentlewoman — ^with point lace which de- 
scended to me from my maternal ancestry.' 

Many were the careless kindly men who had been 
Mrs. Mutimer's tenants, and had heard from her 
lips the story of Professor Mutimer's services to 

I 2 
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science. One or two of them, perhaps, had taken 
the professor and his widow in good faith, just as 
the lady herself depicted them; some, it is just 
possible, had been amused by their hostess's airs and 
assumptions; but whether they listened to her in 
simple credulity or with disguised ridicule, they had 
been kind to her. Some had extended to her a 
helping hand, out of pity to one whom they deemed 
an ill-used lady ; others had assisted her out of easy 
and not altogether unselfish good-nature, because 
she was ' such good fun.' Of late years, however, 
these benevolent lodgers had seldom appeared in 
Bristol Street. Indeed, the darkness which hovered 
over Mrs. Mutimer's path had for some time past 
been steadily deepening. Old and oft-tried sup- 
poiters had become less prompt in replying to her 
entreaties for 'advice.' Public feeling was growing 
more and more hostile to her in Tottenham Couit 
Road. Tradesmen — in whose books she had main- 
tained herself for years, by her imposing magnilo- 
quence, her mittens, her allusions to Professor 
Mutimer, and by small payments on account — were 
on both sides of that thoroughfare savagely muttering 
resolutions *not to stand it any longer,' and had 
even taken counsel together as to the advisability of 
selling her up, whilst there still remained her 
furniture and a last small remnant of her lease of 
the Bristol Street house, by the sale of which their 
demands might be satisfied. ^ Why should I blame 
them ? ' said Mrs. Mutimer, with true nobility of 
feeling, when her butcher and baker pressed her 
hard for payment in full. * They are not to be blamed. 
Would that I could say as much for the country — 
which neglected to pension me ! ' 




CHAPTEE XIV. 

A LATE GOOD-NIGHT. 

R. RUPERT SMITH did not protract his 
"call in Bristol Street many minutes after 
he had alleviated Mrs. Mutimer's suffer- 
ings. Indeed, the hour was so late that 
even Mrs. Mutimer began to feel that it would not 
derogate from her social dignity to turn off the gas 
and retire to rest in her mittens. Mr. Rupert Smith 
therefore took his leave, after a few brief sentences, 
in which he obtained Mrs. Mutimer's leave to present 
Kitty with the gifts which he had promised her. 

Kitty preceded him into the hall, to open the door 
for him and bid him farewell. 

' Why, child, it is too bad of us to keep you up till 
this hour,' said the young man, looking down upon 
her with a smile, and then stooping to give her a 
parting salute, ere her little hand pulled back the 
heavy door, and let the grey light of breaking dawn 
steal into the dingy passage. ' It is already morning : 
in less than an hour it will be broad daylight.' 

* It's no matter,' she answered. * I'm used to it. 
Grandmamma is a bad sleeper, and most nights in 
summer doesn't go to bed till nigh daylight ; and I 
always help her to bed.' 
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'The worse for yon and your complexion, my 
child,' responded Mr* ^rpart, fraternally. 

* Leave off calling me <Aild. I wish yon would, 
Mr. Eupert/ replied the girl, turning up to him a 
pair of wakeful eyes, in which there were no signs 
of fatigue. 

'Why?' 

' It keeps me at such a distance from you — down 
at your feet. When you call me child, I can't help 
feeling you despise me.' 

' If I call you Miss Kent, I must give up my old 
friend's privileges. Mrs, Mutimer won't let me give 
you another bonnet, and you'll be saying tliat you're 
too old to be kissed.' , 

•* You needn't call me Miss Kent. I don*t wish 
you to,' answered the child with hesitation. ' You 
oan call me Kitty and be as kind to me as ever. I am 
sure it isn't for me to wish you to be less kind.' She 
paused, as if she wished to put in words some thought 
which she found it difficult to express ; and then, 
with the air of one who had relinquished the attempt 
to say what she could not say well, she added, 
emphatically, ' And you are very Jdnd I ' 

'I am glad you think so, Kitty. If I have 
promised to be so, I'll be as good as my word.' 

*It was very kind and gentleman-like of you,' 
continued the girl, speaking in a low voice, and with 
evident effort, 'when you gave grandmamma that 
money, to remind her that she once nursed you out 
of an illness, and so to make pretence that she had 
a sort of claim on you. You thought to make the 
charity lighter to me.' 

' Did I ? I thought my words were spoken to Mrs. 
Mutimer.' 
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* Yes, Mr. Eupert, but they were spoken at me.' 

Holding her hand in his, Eupert Smith could feel 
that it trembled as she spoke these last few words. 

^ All right, Kitty,' he answered, kindly. ' Say no 
more about it now ; it's enough that you understand 
me, and that I understand you — in fact, that we 
imderstand each other. Now be off to bed, and get 
plenty of sleep, so that you may have a bright sunny 
face, to greet me with, when I call on you to-morrow 
evening. And mind, don't trouble yourself about 
the future, but comfort yourself with knowing that 
you have a friend who'll take all that trouble off 
your wise little head and pretty shoulders.' 

With which words Mr. Eupert Smith crossed the 
threshold of Mrs. Mutimer's house ; and as the door 
closed upon him, and for many minutes after it had 
closed, Kitty thought to herself, ^ He'll be back again 
to-morrow, and then I shall see him and listen to 
him again. How superb, and fashionable, and 
different from our lodgers he is ! and how very kind ! 
When Mr. Chandler gave grandmamma five pounds 
last Christmas, he quite lectured her on her extra- 
vagance in keeping two maids, and blamed her for 
not having tried to get me into an orphan asylum 
or charity school ; and he even flatly told her that she 
made too much talk about Grandpapa Mutimer's^ 
position and learning. I am sure he took his five 
pounds out in snubbing and rating poor dear old 
granny. But when Mr. Eupert gave her this evening 
four times as much, he tossed the notes on the table, 
as if they were of no more account than old curl- 
papers, and managed so that it almost seemed granny 
did him a kindness in accepting them. That's just 
the difference between a mere rich City tradesman 
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and a real gentleman of high life. WTiat a happy 
day to-morrow will be ! Granny will be able to pay 
the taxes, and give something to Mr. Mundfield and 
Mr. Stewart on account ; and then, if we could but 
let the drawing-room floor, we might go on quite 
comfortably ^'for any time longer. Then the new 
things will come from Kegent Street, and I shall try 
them on, and talk them all over with granny. Of 
course they'll be becoming, for Mr. Eupert's taste in 
dress is so good, and he knows exactly what a young 
lady ought to wear. It will be delightful to receive 
him to-morrow evening in my new dress, and let 
him see how I look when I'm dressed as a yoimg 
lady should be. Then, too, he won't ever again treat 
me like a child, but consider me a woman. I wonder 
what the mystery about him can be. There must be 
some ; for he didn't deny it when I let out a little 
of what granny told me ; and if there wasn't some 
mystery about him, why should a lady like Miss 
Guerdon, of Hampton Court — who's the daughter of 
Lady Guerdon,, and cousin of dozens of great titled 
people — have him to see her ? Why, when he was 
ill here, and granny nursed him, did Miss Guerdon 
come and call on him, and give granny money to buy 
him all sorts of luxuries, if there wasn't some mystery 
between them ? I should like to see Miss Guerdon ; 
she's thirty years older' than he is, so there can't be 
any love between them — I mean, lover's love. 
Granny says that on the night when he was at his 
worst, and the doctors said they thought he hadn't 
many hours to live, old Lady Guerdon came and 
insisted on taking her daughter back to Hampton 
Court, without waiting out the crisis of the fever. 
Poor Miss Guerdon became quite furious, and then 
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fainted away. Dear, dear me ! I hope he'll grow 
fond of me ; for I shall hardly like to be helped by 
him if he doesn't grow fond of me. I know I amuse 
him, for I made him burst out laughing when I took 
granny's grand airs oflF. If I could only find out 
how to amuse him always, who knows what mightn't 
happen ? ' 

These were the thoughts which passed through 
little Kitty's childish silly brain, — as she closed the 
door against the cold morning air, and then made 
fast bolt and lock ; as she assisted Mrs. Mutimer up- 
stairs to the bedroom which they shared, and helped 
that superb widow of a departed professor to make 
her toilet for the coming hours of rest ; and as sleep, 
sliding into the chamber in company with the sun's 
rays, took possession of the small truckle bed on 
which she lay, at the foot of her grandmother's 
* four poster.' 



CHAPTEB XV. 

KB. BUPEST SMITH JIAS A FEW WOBDS WITH HIMSELF. 




R. EUPERT SMITH abo had Ms thoughts 
as he walked quickly to the Temple, 
taking a short route that brought him 
across CoTent Garden Market, where cart- 
loads of fruit and T^etables were being unpacked 
in readiness for next day's sale, and where the noisier 
helpers and hangers-on of the market, noticing the 
young Templar's trim and dandylike costume, burst 
out laughing in his face, and bade him make haste 
home, as it was meet and right that such as he should 
be tucked up and asleep at that early time of 
day. 

^Eeally,' mused Mr. Eupert, Hhere's something 
very pathetic in the position of that little girL She 
may well wonder what is to become of her when she 
is left alone, without the protection of dear Mrs. 
Mutimer, and the company of that distinguished 
lady's duns. I don't suppose, if the charming old 
lady were to drop to-morrow, there'd be found a 
aiiigle person in all this big city, with the exception 
of my»el^ to hold her. out a helping hand, or to 
trodble himself to wonder what road she'd take — 
to the dogs, I feel certain she hasn't a relation, for 
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Mrs. Mutimer once told me so ; and if there was so 
much as a palpable rag-merchant or bone-vendor in 
all creation who darmed kin with the droll, swarthy 
little fairy, the old lady would be sure to make the 
most of the connection. According to Professor 
Mutimer's widow. Papa Kent was a member of a 
West Indian femily, who were reduced from wealth 
to indigence by the abolition of slavery in our 
dependencies; but very possibly that's all hum, 
although I have the word of my dear friend Mrs. 
Mutimer for it. According to the same authority. 
Papa Kent was, at the close of his brief and not 
altogether glorious career, the holder of a position 
of high trust in Jamaica ; the truth of which repre- 
sentation (and I'm charitably inclined to think 
there is a little truth in it) may be that Papa Kent 
was an overseer of a plantation, or some such sort of 
thing. Anyhow, it is Credible — if, indeed, anything 
in this strange world can be allowed to be credible 
— that Professor Mutimer's only child was married 
to a man bearing the name of Kent ; that said Kent 
and his young wife went out to Jamaica, because 
they deemed it advisable to go there; that said 
young wife died in Jamaica shortly after giving 
faidii to Miss Kitty (childbirth and Jamaica com- 
bined have sent many ladies besides Professor 
Mutimer's daughter to rest) ; that after a lapse of a 
few brief years. Papa Kent followed Professor 
Mutimer's daughter to the unknown land, be- 
queathing his orphan child, and a very limited per- 
sonal estate^ to his mamma-in-law ; that mamma-in- 
law accepted the legacy, and has the interesting 
orphan still on her hands, after having expended the 
very limited personal estate on what she is pleased 
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to term, " the darling's education." This is the dear 
widow's own statement of the case ; and, in the main, 
I doubt not it is a veracious statement. The darling 
is in Bristol Street, that's unquestionable. The 
very limited personal estate bequeathed by her 
father isn't in Bristol Street, that also is unquestion- 
able. The Jamaica tinge in my little brunette's 
sly face and dainty arms also supports the main 
statement of the story. So I accept it. 

^ And since I accept it, I am compelled to think that 
my little brunette's position is by no means the sort 
of position I should like a daughter of my own to 
occupy. Her present has few recommendations ; her 
future is an afiFair of deplorable uncertainty. I 
really don't see what better amusement I can have 
for a short time than the pleasant pastime of 
looking after her. 

* But why should I trouble myself about the dainty 
little minx and her affairs? Before I enter on a 
line of action, it behoves me to take stock of the 
motives impelling me to it. 

' It would be benevolent to adopt the line proposed, 
and unquestionably it is pleasant to do good to others, 
when the cost is not over-great. The sensations of 
a benefactor are worth buying at a moderate price. 
All men think so ; if they didn't, the beggars in the 
streets would come oflF badly. 

^ I should be yielding to a chief tendency of my 
nature, which inclines me to ally myself with the 
wretches of the earth. Miss Kitty is an orphan, and 
so luckless a one that I can't help regarding her as 
one who was sinned against even before she came 
into the world. What right have parents to beget 
children, imless they can provide well for them, and 
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protect them from dark, uncertain, obscure, cala- 
mitous destinies? Ah! the dainty puss has her 
claws upon a tender point of me there ! There was 
a wrong done to me before my birth, a wrong which 
I keep to myself, and my dear friend Miss Guerdon 
keeps to herself, and my scarcely less dear, but 
much older friend Lady Guerdon keeps to herself. 
I can't help feeling for those whose misfortunes come 
to them in their cradles. 

* By doing the kind thing to little Kitty, I should 
return to charming old Mrs. Mutimer some of the 
good which that queer, outrageously absurd, but very 
good natured old soul did to me in days gone by — 
days when her duns were more manageable, her 
ankles less groggy, her talk less stupendously 
superb. 

* Moreover — and the strongest motive shall be put 
down last — ^it will amuse me to play the guardian to 
little Kitty. It'll be uncommon good fun to have 
her in training, and read her lectures on deportment, 
fashionable manners, and the everlasting fitness of 
things. Miss Guerdon thinks I am going oflF for a 
trip to Italy; but it will be much jollier to dawdle 
about England for the long vacation, and pay fatherly 
attentions to my young ward. By Jove ! it will be 
a new sensation. 

* Anyhow, I shall be gardening on virgin soil. 
The trammels of commonplace respectability don't 
hold Miss Kitty very tightly. Ah, she has had a 
fearfully bad dragging up, as far as her religious 
life is concerned. I fear Professor Mutimer's widow 
is a sad, worldly old lady, and doesn't often see the 
inside of a church. And it's all up with a woman 
when she departs from the beaten track and old rules 
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of religious thought. Forms and ceremonies are 
necessary for woman's weakness ; without them she 
falls away, and goes to rack and ruin. It's diflferent 
with us men, who look beneath the surface of things, 
and seize the law within the law. Man feeds on 
truth ; it's enough for woman to look at the casket.' 

With which absurd utterances of masculine self- 
sufficiency, Mr. Eupert Smith — who, during the 
course of the meditations jotted down in this chap- 
ter had reached his chambers in Essex Court, and, 
after a brief toilet, had slipped into bed — turned his 
head upon his pillow, and composed himself for 
slumber. 

But before his eyes closed, he gave a laugh, and 
murmured to himself, 'Ta, ta, what a silly prating 
fool I am ! We seize the law within the law, do we ?. 
What do we know about anything, except that life is 
a joke, and that we axe more or less sorry jesters ? ' 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A QUIET BREAKFAST. 




LTHOUGH Mr. Eupert Smith retired to 
rest somewhat after the time of day which 
figurative writers term * cock-crow,' he was 
up betimes on Wednesday, June 10, 1846, 
and took his seat at his solitary breakfast-table in 
Essex Court, whilst well-regulated clocks were in- 
forming the inhabitants of London that it was half- 
past nine o'clock. 

A few hours of sleep were always enough to rein- 
vigorate the young man, who, at no period of his 
life, was a great lover of his bed; and who, notwith- 
standing the pride he took in ranging himself with 
the idlers and butterflies of the human species, had 
more than an ordinary share of mental and bodily 
energy. Readers have already heard him assure his 
friend Edward that work was altogether out of his 
line, — and so, indeed, useful and well-directed labour 
was; but in crooked, perverse, fantastic ways, he 
took more pains and less repose than most people 
who enjoy a reputation for perseverance and industry. 
The various accomplishments of which he was 
master could never have been acquired without effort, 
and would have speedily slipped away from him had 
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he become one tithe as indolent as he wished others 
to think him. Nor must it be imagined that thirst 
for the drawing-room ^lat which surrounds a man 
of superficial and showy acquirements was his sole 
motive to exertion. In simple truth, he was never 
happy when he was not busy about something ; and 
in nothing did his peculiar character more forcibly 
display itself than in the pleasure with which he took 
up a new pursuit, and the fickleness with which he 
laid it aside as soon as it had ceased to amuse him. 
A well-read man he assuredly was not; but he 
opened, glanced at, skimmed and threw aside more 
books than many laborious students take up in the 
whole course of their lives. * I cannot bother myself 
with details which any mere date-collector or intel- 
lectual rag-picker can master,' he would remark, 
with easy self-satisfaction ; ^ what I want are general 
principles. Give me general principles, and the 
plodders may have the rest.' And, without doubt, 
he attained his object; for the principles wliich he 
gleaned in his unsystematic vagrant rambles through 
fields of thought were very general. With critical 
science his familiarity was enough to satisfy him 
that all written history was nothing more than a 
reflection of the weakness, ignorance, and prejudices 
of its writers ; and that the less an intelligent man 
took it in good trust and faith, the more likely he 
would be to estimate it rightly. From political 
economy he had learnt that the best mode of govern- 
ing people was to let them alone; that Christian 
benevolence was mere mischievous peddling; that 
social evils must be left to work out their own cure ; 
and that the surest and best way to help the poor 
was — to leave them to help themselves. Moral 
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philosophy had taught him that selfishness was at 
the bottom, and ought to be at the bottom, of all 
human action — ^that it was the ultimate test of all 
moral obligations. Metaphysics he was kind enough 
to think good fun and highly amusing ; but of meta- 
physicians he would smilingly observe, that he should 
like to find any two who could understand each 
other, and agree in their definitions of elementary 
terms after two hours of discussion. Of the natural 
sciences, he remarked profoundly, ' They are all very 
well, but they only scratch the outside of things ; ' 
and he always said this with the grave air of a man 
who was by no means contented with * the outside of 
things.' But though his multifarious studies brought 
him no better results, he went on — skimming books 
as they came in his way, occasionally spending idle 
hours in the British Museum over old plays, broad- 
sides, scandalous ana^ and heraldic manuscripts ; and 
once or twice in a twelvemonth experiencing a 
genuine glow of enthusiasm as he perused some new 
volume that * would put the hum-drum, steady-going 
folks in a fury, toppling over their old notions, and 
teaching them that, in the present transitionary state 
of human thought, it was simply ridiculous for people 
to be sure about anything.' 

* There,' said Mr. Kupert Smith, ^for an idle 
man, this isn't bad. I have had just five hours' 
sleep, and here I am, after cold bath, elaborate 
shaving, and not slovenly toilet, fresh, merry, and 
ready for breakfast. WTiat a delightful thing it is 
to enjoy good health, equable spirits, soimd digestion, 
hearty appetite, clear brain ! Thank heaven I have 
very good health ; but I have too much good taste to 
be always talking about it. There's good hard muscle 
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in my arms, chest, shoulders, legs, every part of me ; 
but I don't think there are ten men in all London 
who would accuse me of having the vulgar quality 
called bodily vigour. I take my cold bath the whole 
year round, and thoroughly enjoy it; but I don't 
think that a reason why I should for ever be throwing 
my wet sponge into people's faces, after the fashion 
of young gentlemen of the muscular [school, who 
can't wash themselves once in every four-and-twenty 
hours without publishing the fact to all their ac- 
quaintances. Let's see, what shall I have for break- 
fast? tea (thanks to my instructions, my laundress 
at last knows how to make good tea), eggs, new laid 
(may the Essex Dairy continue to merit and desire 
my custom), rolls, fresh from worthy Mr. Groom's 
depot (by-the-by, he sent in his bill last week; I 
must tell my secretary to look to it), two devilled 
kidneys (cooked according to my own plan), and a 
pats — placed upon my humble board by my dear 
friends, Messrs. Fortnum and Mason— no bad fare 
for a good appetite.' 

Thus soliloquising Mr. Eupert Smith sate down in 
an easy chair, so placed that he could obtain, through 
the open windows, a view of the Middle Temple 
Gardens and the tranquil river beyond it. The room 
was characteristic of the man. It was brightened 
up by good engravings, crayon sketches, statuettes, 
and other ornaments. At each of the three open 
windows, through which the summerly air came in 
from the pleasant garden, were brackets ftdl of 
mignionette and choice geraniums ; on a side-table 
in the back-ground lay an open folio of quaint 
caricatures ; another table, before one of the win- 
dows, was littered with old copper-plates, etching 
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tools, proof impressions, and other signs of the 
amateur etcher; and in a comer, stacked away, 
were half-a-dozen fencing foils (for Mr. Eupert was 
passionately fond of fencing : — ' It trains the eye, 
fillips the brain like a good glass of wine,' he once 
remarked of his favourite exercise to Edward, ^ brings 
every muscle of the body into healthy action, and, 
taken by one who is wise enough to wear kid gloves 
during the sport, doesn't injure the form and texture 
of the hands like boating, to which you give a pre- 
ference. Some men like sparring, I don't; the 
gloves are clumsy toys ; a hard blow in the face from 
a glove, even under favourable circumstances, dis- 
arranges and disturbs the complexion for four-and 
twenty hours '). But of all characteristic objects in 
the room, perhaps the most so was its occupant — 
sitting at his breakfast table, in a costume of elabo- 
rate n^ligence, doing full justice to the good fare 
before him, and occasionally pausing in his repast to 
glance at the * Times.' 

* Good,' observed the yoimg man, when he had at 
length finished his meal ; * I am satisfied for a few 
minutes. I desire nothing. I wonder how many 
men in London can say as much ? Some people 
now would have a cigar or pipe ; but I never smoke 
in the morning, out of respect to the ladies. Men 
who smoke before dinner are mere brutes.' 

With which sweeping condemnation of a numerous^ 
section of his fellow men, Mr. Eupert Smith took up 
the * Times ' once more, and for twenty minutes was 
absorbed in its contents. 

* Not much there to-day,' he remarked, when he 
put the paper down, * except that it shows the ball 
of life is still on the roll, with every rascal in the 
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country trying to have a kick at it. More suflFering 
and deaths by starvation in Ireland. Poor wretches ! 
I shouldn't like to be starved to death ; but then it 
would come harder to me than it does to that branch 
of the great Celtic family, because I haven't been 
trained to it from infancy on potato peelings. 
Maybe, after all, nettle broth is an exquisite delicacy. 
I'll recommend the cook at the " Ehododendron " to 
try it. Potage (Sortie would read uncommonly well 
on the carte. A debate, too, in the House, in which 
Mr. Harrison Newbolt frankly expressed his opinion 
that the bishops oughtn't to sit in the Upper House, 
and that it would be just as well for the country if 
the Upper House itself were abolished. Very 
reasonable and moderate ! And, pray, why shouldn't 
the bishops be bowled over, and the House of Lords 
sent to the right about ? I'm not a bishop, and don't 
see my way clear to a peerage. Harrison Newbolt, 
M.P. must be an amusing fellow, and if ever I have 
house property in Harling, I'll vote for him. By 
the way, since Harrison Newbolt, M.P., is going to 
look after Ned, it will be my duty to look after 
Harrison Newbolt, M.P. It will be as well for me 
to lose no time in making his acquaintance, and 
dining at his house ; — of course, as he is a radical, 
he lives well, and has a first-rate cook. I'm not 
given to superstition, but still I have a presentiment 
that Harrison Newbolt, M.P., will influence my career 
as well as Ned's ; for when destiny throws an elderly 
gentleman, who's absolutely running over with bank 
notes, slap in the face of a young penniless artist — 
why, destiny means business ; and Ned's lot is mine, 
for we pull in the same cranky boat, with just the 
same sort of broken oars.' 
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Carelessly as these last words were uttered, the 
speaker remembered them ; and many months after- 
wards, when a certain discovery, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, materially changed Mr. Eupert Smith's view of 
his friend's position, he recalled them, saying, with 
much emphasis and some chagrin, * By Jove, after all, 
we are not in the same boat, and we pull with very 
different oars.' 

* Still,' resumed the barrister, * it's a dull paper ; 
the only thing worth jotting down in my note-book 
is that cypher advertisement. May confusion seize 
the fabricator! I can't make it out; and usually I 
can read at a glance the clumsy attempts at secret 
correspondence in the second column. It oughtn't 
to be hard of interpretation, for it's only a variation 
of the hackneyed numeral system ; but the introduc- 
tion of decimal points, and the use of vulgar frac- 
tional forms, cause me more than ordinary trouble. 
I'll copy it, and work the puzzle out before I go to 
bed ; for I mayn't let a thing of that sort foil me. 
Whatever cypher human ingenuity can compose, I 
flatter myself I have ingenuity enough to read. But 
I can't stop about the matter now ; for, though it's 
early, I must go out, since I have to look after my 
little ward's interests.' 

Whereupon Mr. Eupert Smith copied out the 
cypher into his diary, placing it amongst a collection 
of similar puzzles, on which, with the perverse 
mental activity just spoken of, he spent more time, 
labour, and sagacity than .many fully-employed 
lawyers of the Temple expended on the legal cases 
of an entire term. 

That done, the young man put on his walking coat 
and boots ; and taking up hat, cane, and gloves, went 
forth to look aft^er his little ward's interests. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BUSINESS AND PLEASFBE. 




IS little ward's interests took Mr. Eupert 
Smith to a ladies' dress warehouse in 
Regent Street, where on the preceding 
day, as he was loitering about in search of 
diversion, and settling in his benevolent mind 
whether he should pay any attention to Mrs. Mu- 
timer's application for * advice,' he had seen an 
unusually attractive display of silks and muslins, 
bonnets and mantles, and light summer dresses, ready 
and made up for immediate use. Having at the 
time no very urgent piece of idleness on hand, he 
had amused himself for several minutes with criti- 
cally examining the articles of costume so exhibited, 
and with deciding what wearers — having due respect 
to their ages, styles of beauty, complexions, and 
callings — ^would most appropriately purchase the 
variously coloured fabrics. A rich brocaded silk he 
had assigned to a dowager, eating her dinner in 
Mayfair ; a bridal bonnet he had marked out for the 
bride of a modest wedding and inexpensive trousseau ; 
of an amber satin dress he had remarked * that would 
make a striking ** get up " for a passie belle, with 
good eyes, still bent on holding her own by candle- 
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light;' of two sober-looking muslin robes, white, 
with green sprigs, he had observed, ^ They ought to 
go to two sisters, of good figures, rather faint com- 
plexions, light brown eyes, and plentiful hair ; yes, 
the two sisters, sitting at work in the morning room 
of a suburban villa, would look very fresh, and prim, 
and crisp in those dresses — the green of them accord- 
ing with the green of the garden, visible through 
the open windows of their breakfast room ; ' and of a 
certain tasteful but cheap pink mouslin-de-laine he 
had actually remarked, ' There ; that sort of thing 
would suit a merry-eyed brunette. Such a child 
as my dear Mrs. Mutimer's granddaughter wouldn't 
look amiss in it.' With which words Mr. Eupert 
Smith had strolled onwards, to eat an ice at Verrey's, 
and then discover some other diversion for his do- 
nothing humour. 

He had not inquired the price of the pink mouslin- 
de-laine. He had not even entered the shop : al- 
though it was that particular dress which he 
imagined himself to have bought, together with 
certain other pieces of finery, when he informed 
Kitty, on the previous evening, that he had piu:- 
chased her a new outfit. 

' It was a fib,' thought Mr. Eupert Smith, as he 
stood for a second time admiring the display in the 
windows of the ladies' warehouse, * but it was a fib 
dictated by pm:e anxiety to confer pleasure and avoid 
giving pain. She's a sensitive Jittle monkey; and if 
I had told her I would buy her new things and rig 
her out like a yoimg lady, she would have set down 
the commons intention to the disapprobation with 
which I was at that time regarding her unquestion- 
ably seedy attire, and then she'd have been ready to 
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cry her eyes out from fancying I didn't think her fit 
to be seen. It was far better to spare her feelings, 
and, at the expense of a little bit of truth, give her 
the pleasure of thinking I had spent money about 
her — ^without having witnessed how sadly her ward- 
robe stood in need of renewal. People — at least, 
educated people — shouldn't take narrow views about 
truth. As to positive truth, such a thing, in all 
probability, doesn't exist. The truth which the 
world makes so much fuss about is nothing more than 
a social arrangement (more or less imperfectly ful- 
filled) that persons should state, as accurately as they 
can, the impressions of their minds — said minds 
being, in nine cases out of ten, anything but sane 
minds, and being mainly dependent for instruction 
on the bodily senses, which senses are, in their turn, 
mainly dependent on that tetchy, shifty, uncontrol- 
lable part of man, the stomach. The object of this 
arrangement is social convenience; the great argu- 
ment in its favour is the consideration that without 
it society at large would be greatly disturbed, and 
individuals would suffer a great deal of unnecessary 
pain. The rule is a good one, but, like every good 
rule, it is open to exceptions; and whenever an 
educated man sees that he can give pleasure by a 
slight deviation from the rule, without causing any 
particular person inconvenience, and without setting 
a pernicious example to the imlettered multitude, 
why, it is clearly his bounden duty to make that 
slight deviation.' 

It is observable that Mr. Eupert Smith applied 
this method of reasoning to other matters in the 
domain of morals besides truth, and that he thought 
humble and ignorant people — people to whom he 
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would generally allude as the ' uninstructed masses,' 
or ' unenlightened lower orders ' — ought to regulate 
their lives by the strict letter of moral and religious 
teachings, whilst men of his own high culture and 
exquisite refinement might safely pay just as much 
or little respect to God's laws as suited their conve- 
laience; indeed might, on occasions of emergency, 
altc^ether set aside Christian principles, substituting 
in place thereof the rales of ' good taste.' It may 
also be remarked that the ^good taste,' for which 
Mr. Eupert Smith had such high reverence, on being 
subjected to analysis and microscopic examination, 
not seldom turned out to be the very worst of * bad 
taste.' 

Having thus satisfied his conscience with regard 
to his * slight deviation from truth,' Mr. Eupert 
Smith entered the shop, and approaching the nearest 
man of a line of attendants, who stood behind the 
counter, begged his attention. 

* This is a ladies' warehouse, sir ; we don't supply 
gentlemen,' said the attendant, who was a young 
man just up from the coimtry, and unaccustomed to 
sell ladies' wearing apparel to male customers. 

* Exactly,' answered Mr. Eupert Smith, languidly ; 
'and for the time being I am a lady. Be good 
enough to regard me as a young lady, with a clear 
nut-brown complexion, dark eyes, dark hair and 
generally well-looking. You'll oblige me by doing 
so!' 

'Certainly, sir,' answered the young attendant, 
with a smile of awkward surprise. 

* If you question your ability to do so,' continued 
Mr. Eupert, with grave politeness, ' send for one of 
the young ladies from the show-room up stairs. 
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Any one of them will do. Any one of them will 
know how to serve me, and fit me too.' 

* I can wait on you, sir,' returned the young attend- 
ant, in a less civil tone ; for he began to suspect that 
the gentleman was making fun of him. * What do 
you want ? ' 

* I want to look at that pink dress, which is in the 
window, there,' returned the customer. *I want 
also to look at your mantles, bonnets, ribands, and a 
few other trifles ; but the pink dress first. Be quick, 
or take your time, as you like ; I'm in no hurry.' 

^Shan't I attend to you, sir?' inquired a more 
experienced shopman, coming to the relief of the 
novice. * Allow me.' 

^By no means,' answered Mr. Eupert; Hhat 
young man will do. It is clear he's just up from the 
country, and I like teaching young men who are just 
up from the country.' 

But the experienced attendant was not to be so 
repulsed ; and calling on the novice to assist him, he 
was speedily at work, laying out before the eccentric 
customer whatever he deemed most likely to strike 
the fancy of a pretty brunette. 

And very much surprised and not a little dis- 
pleased were the experienced attendant and the 
novice at finding that the young fop, whom they 
served in the way of business, whilst he laughed at 
them in the way of fun, knew quite as much about 
millinery as they did themselves. The shop was one 
which did business in cheap goods, and dear ones 
also ; in genuine articles, and sham, tricksy fabrics ; 
and in revenge for their customer's impertinent airs, 
the salesmen tried to pass ofi" upon him inferior 
goods as articles of the best quality. But their 
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attempts were signally unsuccessful. Assuming that 
they were acting in ignorance, Mr. Eupert Smith 
blandly explained to them the artifices of manufac- 
turers, and the wily ways of dishonest sempstresses, 
pointing out how cotton threads were intermixed with 
silk in one piece, showing how they might know the 
colours of another wouldn't stand, demonstrating 
how unsound work had been put into one mantle, 
and the wrong sort of stitching into another. Then 
he whisked away airy folds of fine muslin coquettishly 
and playfully, just as a pretty brunette with dainty 
airs and a silly head might have done. Then he 
stood up, and having quilled a width of light barege, 
draped the textile upon his own figure, and throwing 
his head a little backwards, judged what the efifect of 
the pattern would be, when it should be made up. 
The infuriated attendants wondered when the gen- 
tleman would come to the end of his antics ; and well 
they might wonder, for on resuming his seat, Mr. 
Eupert Smith proceeded ostentatiously to measure 
widths, calculate quantities, allow for waste, and 
discourse learnedly on the comparative merits of real 
and false flounces. Very graceful and gentleman- 
like he was with all this absurdity ; not at all noisy, 
as a fast man would have been ; neither raising his 
voice above a gentle under-tone, nor uttering a single 
expression of jocose slang. But though he made no 
row in the shop, he caused great sensation in every 
part of it. Ladies sitting at the counter, and making 
purchases, exchanged smiles of amusement, and their 
amusement encouraged the young man to persevere 
in his drollery. The attendants were beside them- 
selves with rage ; and their displeasure only stimu- 
lated the tormentor to amuse himself still further at 
their expense. 
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Eventually, however, Mr. Eupert Smith gave 
them a good order — a bonnet and parasol, the ready- 
made pink dress abeady mentioned, a piece of silk 
for another dress, a mantle, sundry pairs of gloves, 
and divers minor items, in the way of lining and 
trimming, and having paid for the things so selected, 
he ordered them to be sent without delay to Miss 
Catherine Kent, No. — Bristol Street, Tottenham- 
court Boad. 

Then Mr; Eupert Smith took courteous leave of 
the angry attendants, and, crossing the thoroughfare, 
sauntered up a by-street on the east side of the 
Eegent's Quadrant, till he came to ^ Mons. Bertrand's 
Academy for French.' 

At the door of which academy Mr. Eupert Smith 
inquired of a dirty, slipshod serving-girl if Monsieur 
Bertrand was at home; and on being answered in 
the affirmative, he said he should have much pleasure 
in holding a few minutes' conversation with the 
learned professor. 

After an interview with Professor Bertrand, Mr. 
Eupert Smith strolled down to the Ehododendron to 
read the papers and pick up the chat of the day. 

Having read the papers and picked up the chat, 
he adjourned to the billiard room with a friend who 
was as idle as himself, and won a few games and as 
many half-crowns at the scientific game, in which he 
took great delight. 

After which games, he re-arranged his dress and 
hair in the washing-room of the Ehododendron, and 
went out to make calls. 

At six o'clock P.M. he dined at his club. 

At eight o'clock p.m. he knocked again at Mrs. 
Mutimer's door. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE NEW INMATE. 

BN the best of good spirits did Mr. Rupert 
Smith find Mrs. Mutimer and her grand- 
daughter. 

The professor's widow beamed with 
animation and affability, when she received her 
visitor, assuring him that he had moved a heavy 
burden from her mind, and restored to her the 
power of enjoying existence. It was marvellous what 
a capability for relishing life remained in the poor 
lady, in spite of her unmanageable heart, failing 
health, importunate creditors, and narrow circum- 
stances. The paroxysm of taxes disposed of, she had 
risen from her bed shortly before mid-day with a 
delicious sense of freedom from embarrassment, and 
sallying forth in her best clothes, and with fifteen 
pounds in her purse, had paid conciliatory visits to 
her butcher and baker. 

Scarcely had she re-entered the whilom School of 
Medicine, when another piece of good fortune befel 
her. A gentleman called, had an interview with the 
widow, listened attentively to her statement of 
Professor Mutimer's services to science, inspected 
the drawing-room floor, extolled the comfort and 
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cleanliness of the fumitore, and finally hired the va- 
cant rooms for one guinea per week, intimating, as he 
closed the bargain, that he should in all probability 
require them for many months, very probably for a 
year, possibly for a still longer term. Of this gentle- 
man, who will play an important part in this story, 
no more will be said in the present sentence, save 
that in many respects he fulfilled Mrs. Mutimer's 
ideal of a * desirable inmate ; ' inasmuch as he ex- 
pressed his intention never to * dine at home,' re- 
presented himself as a person of quiet and studious 
habits (which representation, by the way, did not 
exactly accord with his costume and general outward 
efiect), and repudiated a cautiously conveyed sus- 
picion that he would cause much trouble in the 
house. 

Mrs. Mutimer was delighted. 

Mrs. Mutimer felt that she had acquired a com- 
fortable provision for the rest of her days. 'My 
house is full,' she meditated, complacently, * and I 
have room for no more inmates. There are the two 
persons upstairs, who go to work early, and return 
late — swarthy sons of toil, unquestionably belonging 
to the lower orders, but punctual in their payments, 
respectful, I may say reverential, to myself, and 
bound to " do for themselves " in every particular, 
even to the matter of hot water ; there is the quiet 
inmate in the third-floor front, who is always in bed 
by ten o'clock, and very rarely has callers ; and now 
the drawing-rooms are off my hands. If Professor 
Mutimer still takes cognisance of earthly affairs, he 
is well pleased. I see before me a haven of permanent 
tranquillity, a prospect of dignified repose.' fieaders 
feeling interest in Mrs. Mutimer's domestic affairs 
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may here take note that the * two persons upstairs ' 
were the reverse of swarthy — ^the one being a lean, 
cadaverous blue-eyed j oumeyman hatter, and the other 
being a white, pasty-faced waiter at an hotel in Oxford 
Street. In describing them as ^ swarthy sons of toil,' 
Mrs. Mutimer merely exercised her agreeable faculty 
of putting things pictorially. Be it also remarked, 
that the quiet inmate of the third-floor front (Mrs. 
Mutimer usually spoke of her lodgers as * inmates '), 
was a grave, middle-aged accountant to a glass 
warehouse in Soho Square. 

Having before her ^ a haven of permanent tran- 
quillity and a prospect of dignified repose,' Mrs. 
Mutimer, regardless alike of her aching ankles and 
palpitating heart, arrayed herself, for the second time, 
in her best walking attire, and made good speed to 
a Servants' Eegister Ofl&ce. It was Mrs. Mutimer's 
rule to do with one maid (her servants, by-the-by, 
were always Irish, and never stayed with her for an 
entire year) when her drawing-room floor was unoccu- 
pied ; and, very naturally, when her staflf of retainers 
was reduced to one attendant, she lived under a 
depressing consciousness of social degradation. No 
sooner, therefore, had she secured her ^ new inmate,' 
than she set about recovering her position as a lady, 
employing two servants-^a position which, owing to 
a long run of ill-luck, she had forfeited for more 
than five months. The visit to the Register Ofl&ce 
was most satisfactory. The keeper of the oflfice 
treated her with marked respect, and it was clear 
to Mrs. Mutimer that the young Irish girl whom she 
selected for admission to her household, was deeply 
impressed by the honour conferred on her. 

*And now,' remarked Mrs. Mutipoier, when she 
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had laid before Mr. Rupert Smith the events of the 
day, ' once more I taste the sweets of inward serenity ; 
the dark clouds of adversity have been penetrated by 
the sun of brighter circumstances, and the cheerless 
atmosphere of penury no longer obscures my vision 
and dries the fountains of ever-gushing hope ; con- 
fidence in my pecuniary resources prevails in Totten- 
ham Court Road, and I am no longer a mark for the 
scornful insinuations of commercial distrust. With 
my cook, my personal attendant, my eligible inmate 
in the rooms above us, and the revivifying reflection 
that, as Professor Mutimer's widow/ 1 have never 
lowered the dignity of science, I take to my once 
harassed breast the dove of grateful resignation. But 
my dear friend, never, while the streams of vitality 
course through the veins of Professor Mutimer's 
widow, will she forget the services you have so nobly 
rendered her. The time is not far distant when she 
asked for your " advice," and you responded with a 
promptitude and munificence on which she cannot 
reflect without emotion.' 

Already had Mrs. Mutimer thrown her recent 
paroxysm of taxes into historic perspective. It was 
an affair of the past. 

Nor was the change which had come over Mrs. 
Mutimer's granddaughter less remarkable. 

A light of intense happiness covered the girl's face, 
as she thanked her benefactor for his gifts, extolled the 
taste displayed in their selection, and told him her 
plans for making up the * splendid new silk.' 
Already she had made some judicious alterations in 
the fitting of the pink muslin robe, which she then 
wore in compliment to the giver ; for though Kitty, 
in a passionate declaration of her own helplessness 
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and utter inabiKty to do anything useful, had, on 
the previous evening, avowed that she couldn't even 
mend children's clothes, she was a clever hand with 
a needle, and, for purposes of personal adornment, 
could turn odds and ends to account with marvellous 
ingenuity. 

The child flourished about in her new finery, and 
very much amused was Mr. Eupert Smith with her 
airs, and giddy coquetries, and wild talk. 

^If she goes on in that way,' he observed to Mrs. 
Mutimer, as he rose to go away, after informing 
Kitty that Mons. Bertrand would call on her in the 
course of the next afternoon, ^we shall have her 
picking up a husband before she has learnt to con- 
jugate aiTTwer.' 

' Good Mr. Guardian,' exclaimed Kitty, who had 
already begun to call Eupert her guardian, half 
jocosely and half seriously, 'put the right sort of 
gentleman in my way, and I'll soon pick him up. I 
should uncommonly like to be married, with a house, 
and servants, and lots of money.' 

* Then you must have a gentleman for your hus- 
band ? ' inquired the guardian. 

'Why,' retorted the girl, quickly, with more of 
genuine indignation than merry impudence in her 
manner, 'you don't suppose I'd marry a man who 
wasn't a gentleman ? You told me I was rather a 
pretty girl, last night; and I don't mind confessing 
to you that a friend of mine, who lives upstairs in a 
mahogany frame, and has a broad, shiny face, told 
me the same thing before you. And pretty girls can 
always marry gentlemen ; ask the novels about that.' 

* But you wouldn't know what to do with a rich 
husband, if you had one ? ' objected Mr. Eupert, 

VOL. I. L 
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* Possibly not,' answered the child, saucily, nodding 
her head with arch significance ; ' bui;I should know 
what to do with his money ? ' 

Whereat Mr. Bupcat Smith laughed heartily. 

^I have no fear for my darling's settlement,' inter- 
posed Mrs. Mutimer, grandly, raising her eyes from 
her mittens. ^ Women may be redundant in this 
country, but ladies will never be so ; and a lady will 
never have to look in vain for a sympathising parti- 
cipator in her tenderest emotions.' 

^ There are a good many penniless girls though, 
Mrs. Mutimer,' rgoined Mr. Bupeit^ ^who have 
spent some time vainly looking for the right sort of 
sympathising participators.' 

* Penniless girls ! — ^that may be ! ButI was speak- 
ing of ladies, my dear Mend ; and I need not remind 
you of the vast difference between mere girls and 
British gentlewomen,' replied Mrs. Mutimer, with in- 
creasing loftiness of tone ; ^ neither is it necessary for 
ProfessorMutimer's widow to assure youthatshe places 
no narrow or illiberal construction on that noblest of 
all earthly titles — a British gentlewoman. I imder- 
stand by that term a lady of our glorious Anglo- 
Saxon race, who is thoroughly convinced she is a 
lady, and who, from earliest bud of childhood to the 
mature blossom of womanly grace, has been educated 
to regard herself as divided from the plebeian herd 
by a barrier which no suffering, no adverse circum- 
stances can hurl down. Thank Heaven, my con- 
science assures me that, in this most important 
respect, I have not neglected my darling's education.' 

'Quite right, dear,' broke in Kitty, with laughter 
in her meny eyes; 'your conscience may rest easy 
on that point' 
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* I am ^joiced to hear you say so/ responded Mrs. 
Mutimer. ^Mt. Bupert, you hear her guileless t^* 
tittlony? Such is my adequate reward for ha^itag 
ixuttilled into her confiding nature a lively sense of 
what is due to herself, as the daughter of a gentle- 
man of ancient West Indian descent^ the grand* 
daughter of a man of science^ the great^and* 
daughter of an ^glican divine. With such 
princifdes, a girl may look forward hopefully to the 
ftitute. H^ bark will never run on rock or quick*^ 
iandt It is ttvi^, Kitty will have no large fortune ; 
possibly it might have been otherwise if my dear 
professor had been less devoted to the comparatively 
nUr^nunerative fields of science, and more imbued 
with the foresight, prudence, and worldly knowledge 
which descended to me from my sainted mother— 
Catherine Tinker— *Miss Tinker, of Wapshot Court, 
Wiltshire. Our best blood comes to us through 
the Tinkers— a most ancient family. But it is doubt* 
less best as it is. Leave Kitty alone. I have no 
fears for her. She has her gentle descent, her con*- 
sciousness of native superiority, her not ungenerous 
pity for her inferiors ; and at some possibly remote 
date she will have my point-lace.' 

At this allusion to her point-lace, MrSk Mutimer's 
voice quavilred with emotion. 

Six stripes of far from clean lace did Mrs* 
Mutimer possess, stored away in the most secret 
rec^ns of her peculiar wardrobe. Very patchy, 
attenuated, old night-cap strings they Were to the 
uninitiated eye; very dirty and discoloured (as 
though with reputed steepings in weak coffee) t6 
any eye ; but Mrs. Mutimer knew them to be piecelB 
of point-lace, heirlooms from her genteelest Une of 

l2 
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female ancestry, and she regarded them with tearful 
aflfection and profoimd awe. Miss Tinker had re- 
ceived them from her mother, who was a Miss 
Biggleswade; to Miss Biggleswade they had de- 
scended from her mother, who was a Miss Chaffinch ; 
they had come to Miss Chaffinch from her mother, 
who was a Homblower ; the Homblowers had borne 
them oflF in triimiph from the darkness of the feudal 
ages. From these sacred relics Mrs. Mutimer 
derived comfort in moments of sternest trial. 
During her sharpest paroxysms of taxes she gazed 
upon them, and was strengthened to endure *the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.' 

Mrs. Mutimer has educated you so thoroughly, 
Kitty,' said Mr. Eupert Smith, playfully turning the 
conversation, ' that I have really nothing left me to 
do. You see you are armed at all points ; so lose no 
time ; be quick, and make your game. Perhaps the 
new lodger will do for you. Have you seen him ? ' 

'Seen him!' exclaimed Kitty, rising up in her 
glee and dancing across the room. 'Ay, that I 
have; and I have had a bow from him too, as I 
passed him on the staircase— such a bow ! He'll be 
such fun. He is such a savage ! ' 

* A savage ! ' 

'Why, that's his name,' responded Kitty, with 
another laugh. ' Haven't you heard that yet ? Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage ! Ugh, what a name 1 And he is 
such a big mountain of a savage to look at. He is 
as tall as the Monument : I am sure his head will 
knock against the ceiling when he stands upright in 
the drawing-room. Then he's well nigh as broad as 
he's tall. You should just see his shoulders! a 
precious long tape the tailor must have who measures 
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'them ! Then he has a great fat face. It wouldn't be 
80 bad-looking if it was not so fat, and hadn't those 
^ormous sandy-brown whiskers, that fly away from 
his cheeks — just so ; and if it hadn't a pair of still 
more yellowy-brown moustachios that come down — 
just so. And he dresses — oh ! goodness me, how the 
savage dresses 1 rough blue pea-coat, just like a boat- 
man^s; coloured shirt-front and gills, peppered all 
over with death's heads and earwigs; and blucher 
shoes of the rummiest fashion. And amongst his 
valuables, he has brought in with him nearly a dozen 
walking-sticks — ^I mean bludgeons, for they aren't 
decent, civilised walking-sticks — as thick as your 
arm, and every one of them with a ferocious ugly 
knob at the top. In point of fact, Mr. Eupert, 
granny's *^new inmate" is a queer lot, and no 
mistake about it.' 

* He must be, from your description.' 

' Somehow or other he looks a good, amiable sort 
of savage,' continued Kitty, ' but he isnH a gentle- 
man.' 

^ My dear child,' observed Mrs. Mutimer, in a tone 
of reproof, * Mr. Nathaniel Savage is an aspirant for 
admission into your grandpapa's noble profession, 
and has recently acceded to a modest fortune on the 
death of a distant relation whom he had never seen. 
He told me so himself, with the open communicative- 
ness which is the most fascinating characteristic of 
ingenuous youth. I only wish that my dear professor 
were alive, in order that he might direct his studies.' 

* In 'other words, Mr. Eupert,' explained Kitty, 
* he's an M.S. of the rough-and-ready sort ' — you take 
me ? M.S. — medical student, meritorious sawbones. 
Now you know all about him.' 
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^ Hut if he haa maney, he may do for you, Kitty f 
You can polish him up ? ' 

*I (lare say I shall have a little f^ out of him^ 
Ho'U just do for me to practise on, till somethiBg^ 
better tunis up ! ' 

•Take care, take care, Kitty,' answered theguaFd-» 
iafi^ ^a^ely, ' that he does not turn the tables on 
yoOu These great, rough giants are dangerous fellows 
to deal with. Don't fall in love with him, and then 
let him run away and laugh at you,' 

* No fear of that,' answered the girl, gaily j and 
titien she added in a tone of menace, which was in 
sudden and startling contrast to her previous merry 
voice, ^I should like to see the man who'd dare to 
win my love, and then laugh at it. He'd livo to rue 
his insolence.' 

* Bravo ! bravo ! little actress,' laughed Mr. Rupert. 
' I'm not acting ; I mean what I say,' exclaimed 

the girl, fiercely, doubling her little fist and making 
an earnest gesticulation with it as she turned two 
flashing eyes up at the young man. 'I would follow 
him through the world for the sake of my rev^jige.' 

• Vengeance wouldn't mend your brokwa heart, child.* 

• Perhaps not, but it would comfort it/ 
indeed I ' 

^Vengeance is sweet, Mr. Rup^,* added the girl. 

A strangely jarring s^itiment frcmi the Ups of a 
child. 

^Foa^veness ia sweets,' rejk)ined Mr. Rup^ 
Smith speaking in a gentle solemn voicew He could 
be very solemn when it suited his purpose. 

*Pekah!' laughed the child, making a comical 
grimace; *you talk like a clergyman. I can't help 
laughing at you.' 
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^And ulien you bad caogitt your &lse wooef/ 
inqpidred Mr. Bupert, throwing aside solemnity^ < what 
would you do tx) him, little tigress ? * 

* Try me, Mr. Eupert, and you'll find out,' an- 
swered Kitty, curtseying low to the ground. 

*An admirable curtsey 1' exclaimed Mr. Eupert 
Smith ; * but you rose too quickly. Give me another ; 
lookup at me when you are at your lowest, and don't 
rise till I have counted three. Now.' 

The girl obeyed as a girl might obey her dancing 
master. 

• Good, very good,* observed Mr. Rupert &aitib» 
oriticaUy surveying the performance ; quite the rigM 
smile! Now — one — two — three! Well dcmel 
There, Kitty, I have given you my first lesson.' 

^But it won't be your last?' said the child in 
pleadrngtone. 

'No ; it shaVt be my last lesson,' was the r^y. 

Whereupon Mr. Eupert Smith took up his hat and 
departed. 

As he walked down Bristol Street he said to him* 
seH^ 'I declare that little gipsy has caught firm bold 
of wtj fauejr/ 






CHAPTER XIX. 

A summer's SUNDAY. 




TDWAED SMITH tried in vain to work on 
the morning following the sale of his 
pictures to Mr. Harrison Newbolt. 
He was equally unsuccessful in his efforts 
to be industrious on Thursday. 

The excitement of good luck made him feverish 
and caused him to turn his eyes towards the windows 
of his studio when they should have been fixed on 
canvas. The pigeons sunning themselves on the roof 
of the opposite range of buildings had a strange 
fascination over him. MTien they rose from the tiles 
for the diversion of flight he looked up and watched 
them circling and sailing about, and when the flutter 
and flapping of wings told him that they had re- 
turned from a brief aerial excursion, he looked 
up again and coimted them. The noise of a street 
cab rumbling through the court from the Holbom 
gateway to the door of Wood's Hotel gave him a ner- 
vous shock. When he heard the postman's rap at 
the door of the oflSces beneath his chambers, he 
started and listened to the messenger's footsteps, 
wondering whether he would bring him a letter, and 
then marvelling how it was that the man went pat- 
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tering down the stone staircase without paying him 
a visit 

Edward's tranquil and laborious life had been 
stirred by a great event, and his nervous system was 
prepared for a succession of unusual occurrences. At 
least he had good grounds for supposing that Mr. 
Harrison Newbolt would send him without delay the 
promised memorandum of their business arrangement 
— ^would send him also a few brief lines requesting 
him to sign the memorandum and return it. But 
no letter came. Edward couldn't make it out. He 
wondered if Mr. Newbolt had met with an accident. 
He suspected the Post-oflBce of irregularity. 

Having wrought himself to this point of fever 
and semi-insanity he wisely packed up his brushes, 
decided that it was useless to try to work, and 
putting on his cap, went out for a walk, hoping 
that exercise in the open air and crowded streets 
might act as a sedative. But the change did him 
harm rather than good. Every one he met seemed 
to be the subject of some unusual excitement. At 
one time he fancied that wayfarers utterly unknown 
to him stared into his face, and nudging one another 
exclaimed, ' Ha 1 that's the fellow who has sold his 
pictures.' A few minutes later, the preposterous 
notion seized him that every body was in luck's way, 
and either had made or was on the point of making 
a stupendous fortune out of nothing ; and all done, 
too, in the twinkling of an eye. During this phase 
of his mental aberration, aged apple-women at street 
comers were, by touch of magic wand, converted 
into wealthy heiresses, and cabmen lit their pipes with 
bank notes, or refused to take a fare at any rate 
under a guinea a mile. AH creation was turned 
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t<qMy-tar«y. Every living man had gone ntterly 
mad^ through sudden and overwhelming excess of 
pfosperity. 

The fame of hiii goed fortune met Mm at every 
ttum^ its conseqnenees ad every step. He called in 
at tiie Newman Street Academy^ and was flatly told 
by its worthy proprietor that he was no longer ad- 
missible to the studios in the character of a pupil. 

^Th^e^s a time for all things^^ said hearty old 
John Buckmaster ; <a time te learn, and a time to 
teaeh. I dont say, ytmngster, that your tn»e for 
learning has gone by for ever, but my time for 
teaching you is at an end. When you want a word 
of counsel about a matter of art,, whether it's a 
question of design or of treatm^ftt, why, eome up of 
an evening, and well talk it owt together. When 
you*re inclined for an hour^ ehat about the old 
masters or the young pretender^ John Btickmaster 
will be incKned for an hour's ehat, toe, over a pipe 
and a glass ; but he won't have yo« wasting your 
time in his pupils* room, when yo«i ought to be 
working away at home. You've come up to me, my 
lad ; you've gone beyond me; and I oi^t to take 
lessons of you, rather than you of mew So, be off 
wtth you ; and if you must have a teacher, find a 
master who knows more than I do. I have struck 
your name off my Kst of lads j I expel you feom my 
srffcoel as a reward for your industry and attainments.'' 

When Edward showed his &ce in the pupils* 
room th^e was eommoti<^ at the tables^ and when 
he opened his lips, a novel sort of deference was paid 
to his opinions. He had graduated, taken a high 
place in honours, was a man of mark; and the 
ujEidergraduates of the college let him know it, by 
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iiaq»okeii mpeet Tatber tban by wards« Of coun^ 
o]ii«ioA wfut diyided aa to hia deserts. Some 
of tbe lad* werc^ re^y to think that hia unex^ 
p«eted advaAoe to professional standing was duo 
Qotely to Jclm Buckmaster's favouritisinj^ and whift- 
f&t^ * That's what oomes from toadying old Bucky*' 
Ajmovig the students there were a few pipeHsmoking 
CAflino-haunting fellows> who cherished a theory that 
g^us aiid a power of steady application wero 
inoompatihle qualities^ and even naaintained that 
indolence and dissipation^ broken by fitful outbursts 
o| sboit«HTed energy, were indicative of talent, 
Thex^ are always a few such silly young noodles 
amongst every numerous body of students. 

Wednesday and Thursday passed in e:xcitement 
and giokstj dianges of feeling. 

On Friday^ Edward went down to Putney with 
Bupert, and spent the day on the water. 

On Saturday he went again to Putney, but without 
his friend. 

Sunday also he spent pretty much by himself* 
He and Rupert never saw much of each other on 
the day oif rest. 

Iteaders who are inclined to think that inornate 
friendship woi:ild be an impossibility between two 
men so widely different, must remember that Bupert 
okndiously kept his companioin in ignorance of the 
greater part of his life and character ; that their close 
intercourse wa& just what Rupert himself had de- 
s^bed it-*-^ an mtimate friendship of which the inti^ 
maey vraAall on one edde.' Having discovered the tenor 
oi Edward's reUgiQUtti opinions, Rupert decided never 
to shock them. Thuts,. throitgh judiici<yDe sil^>cet 
9mA occasiona) hypociisy> he cauti<»i3ly avoidecl 
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collision with Edward on religious grounds. ' Why 
should I worry and startle him ? ' Eupert asked him- 
self, ' any more than the thousands of other simple 
honest creatures upon whom I have tumbled or may 
tumble in my way through life ? Because I am not 
a narrow-minded man, surely that's no reason why I 
shouldn't be merciful to my weaker brethren, and 
should not show consideration to the narrow-minded 
world in which, without having been consulted on 
the matter, I have been placed. There is no form 
of egotism more insufferably ungentleman-like and 
in worse taste than that which is everlastingly 
running a-tilt at honest folks' crotchets and preju- 
dices. Fools ought to have their interests, in this 
odd jumble of a social system, respected by their 
intellectual superiors.' Possibly readers may roundly 
designate Mr. Eupert Smith a hypocrite; he was 
pleased to term himself a ^ man of the world.' 

So Edward, according to his wont, spent Sunday 
away from his familiar associate. 

In the morning, he attended service in Lincoln's 
Inn Chapel. 

Towards the latter part of the day, he walked out 
over Hampstead Heath to Hendon — ^then back again 
to the heath, when he bore to the left and strolled 
over the meadows to Highgate, catching gladness 
from his own serene thoughts, and the beauty which 
surrounded him— from the warm sun, slowly drop- 
ping towards the west as it toned down with amber 
tint the greenness of the trees and pasture; from 
sweeping outlines of lawn and foliage ; from quiet 
cattle grazing peacefully, as though they — brutes 
though they were— felt it especially a day of rest ; 
from fresh, warm breezes, murmuring through leaves, 
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musical with notes of birds ; from silver prattle of 
children walking with their mothers ; and from the 
dear ringing of church bells, inviting men to come 
and pray — bells that made him think of chimes 
which he had listened to in his boyhood, that was 
only so little removed from the present, and yet 
seemed so far away. 

As he neared Highgate, the whole place — ^the hill, 
and the town at the foot of the hill — was alive with 
church bells ; their ringing came from several points, 
and was echoed and re-echoed ere it floated out over 
the valley. 

And as he climbed up the path which leads from 
the valley towards the middle of Highgate Hill 
Boad, a trifling incident occurred, which it may be 
aa well to mention, as it exercised a fine, but still 
perceptible influence on his after career. Sometimes 
trifling incidents do affect the course of those who 
are actors in them, and who pass on forgetful of 
them as soon as they have occurred. 

At the highest point of the path just mentioned, 
Edward came upon two women, standing near the 
stile which is still the boundary between the footway 
and the most picturesque of all the many windings 
and lovely lanes of Highgate. The one was an old, 
wrinkled, decrepit woman — a tidy person, but about 
as ugly, awkward, stumpy an old crone as could have 
been found in Highgate seventeen years since. The 
other was a plain, uncouth servant girl, possibly some 
twenty years of age. *An old woman with her 
granddaughter,' thought Edward; and he was right 
in his surmise. They were parleying : the old woman 
(leaning upon her stout stick) begging the girl to 
stay a few minutes longer with her; the grand- 
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dat^hter insisting that her time was up^ and that 
she must hasten back to London. The girl's arga-* 
ments prevailing, the aged dame yielded, saying, 

* Then, be oflf, it is late ; but come and see your old 
grandmother again soon ; and hei^, child, is some^ 
tiling fyr you to buy cakes with.' As she uttered 
these words the speaker fumbled in h^ pocket and 
brou^t out twopence, which she pressed into the 
young woman's hand, who readily accepted {them, 
almost without a thank, as though the gift were a 
matter of course. It was a scene of humble life— a 
vulgar commonplace incident; but there was a touch 
of poetry in it; and that touch of poetry struck 
home to Edward's heart He wished ttiat the poor 
woman had more to give, that she could have made 
the gift without being the poorer for it; he felt that 
the girl ought to have declined the present, since 
she in all probability Was better provided witli tlie 
comforts of life than the bestower, whose lot was 
evidently cast amongst the aged and very poor ; at 
least the young woman might have shown some faint 
sign of gratitude. Perhaps the darkness of the shady 
lane in the background and the warm* light in the 
foreground and the golden rays Mling acatoss the 
two figures contributed to the effect of the Mblmu on 
the artist's mind. 

He was still gazing upon them, little thinking that 
his observation would be heeded, or if heeded would 
cause pain, when he was roused to a consciousness 
of his misbehaviour by the old woman exclaiming 
angrily, as she suddenly caught his watchfy eyes, 

* What are ye sti^ng at ? Ganna an auld dame gie 
her lass a copper but ye must fix y'r eyne nptm. her* 
But dootless ye think a weel dressed mon may beitf 
himself to puir bodies according to his will.' 
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Li an instant Edward had grasped the old woman 
by the hand and said hurriedly, ' A thousand pardons 1 
I was but wishing you had more to give. I was 
wrong, — forgive me*' 

Ten moments of surprise in the grandame's 
wrinkled face ; and then looking down at the hand 
which Edwardhad hastily wrung and as hastily released 
she saw a bright half-crown lying in the palm, put 
there by him who had so strangely responded to her 
flhaip words. 

* Ye bra' hinnie,' exclaimed the old woman, with 
«tirring emphasis in her deep North country voice, 
and a blinking in her failing eye ; ^ your money is 
siller; but the grip o' y'r hand is pure goud.' 

This was all the trifling incident ; and the drama 
of two brief minutes acted out, Edward went on his 
way soon to forget all about it. 

He hastened towards the village, where the church 
bells had already ceased to chime, and, in slower 
measure, and deeper tones, were tolling the congre- 
gations in. 

He entered a well known church and took part in 
the service. 

The service over, he sauntered on in the ruddy- 
amber twilight to Muswell Hill till he came to a 
wayside tavern. 

Loitering at the door of the tavern was a young 
man, apparently the ostler and odd man of the little 
inn, to whom, after scrutinising him for a moment, 
Edward said, ^ That's a fine grand house down the 
lane there.' 

< 'Tis a big house, and an old 'un.' 

^ Has it a name ? ' 

* It's the Clock House — the Clock House, Muswell 
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Hill. Every one knows it; there's a clock over the 
door. 

* Perhaps you know who lives there ? ' 

* P'raps I do,' answered the young ostler, saucily ; 
and then changing his tone he added civilly, *Mr. 
Harrison Newbolt lives there.' 

' Ay, to be sure. I have heard of him. A rich 
man?' 

' No mistake about that ; and he lives as a rich 
man should — horses, dogs, servants — a plenty of 'em. 
Carriages too.' 

The voice in which this disjointed sentence was 
uttered left no doubt that the speaker had a warm 
respect for the rich man who lived as a rich man 
should. 

' There are ladies in the family ? ' asked Edward, 
continuing his enquiries more boldly, as the witness 
appeared more inclined to be communicative. 

' Two on 'em,' was the answer, * and lots of others 
who're married, and live away.' 

^ I suppose the ladies ride on horseback ? ' 

* The young lady does.' 

' Aye,' said Edward, quickly ; * on a black pony ? ' 
^No; you're just out there,' returned the lad, again 

growing saucy ; ' she don't ride a black pony.' 

^ Umph ! I'm mistaken, then ; but I once saw a 

young lady ride through the gateway on a black 

pony, with a groom behind her.' 

* P'raps so,' was the answer, jerked out with spas- 
modic energy ; ' p'raps you did see the young lady 
on a black pony. I didn't say you didn't ; but the 
black is swopped for a brown. And ain't the brown 
a stepper, that's all ? ain't she a stepper ? I believe 
you.' 
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Whereupon Edward turned upon his heel, and 
walked back to London, very slowly, in the white 
light of the rising moon. 

* It*s the same,' he thought to himself; ^ I felt sure 
of it, when I lay awake last Tuesday night. How 
strange that her father should have bought the 
picture 1 I am sure there's no likeness in it that 
he could detect. I only took the first thought from 
her; and then I painted away — away from the 
original. I feel sure there's nothing that can be 
detected, nothing that can make her suspect my folly 
— and see the insult.' 

He put these thoughts in words, and very bitterly 
he accented the last part of the sentence. 

From which ejaculation readers may infer that an 
influence, apart from sudden success, had helped to 
render Edward nervous during the four preceding 
days, and can form some conjecture as to the nature 
of the feelings which agitated him, as he walked 
slowly back to London, in the white light of the 
rising moon, wondering what the next day would 
bring to him — dreading, rather than hoping, that it 
might bring him an invitation to the Clock House. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT WILL BE THE END OP IT. 




GOOD deal happened on that next day. 

The first post brought Edward a letter 
and a copy of the ^ Autocrat.' 
The former contained the expected memo- 
randum of a sale of certain pictures, and a brief 
note, running thus : — 

• Clock Houae, Muswell Hill, 

Saturday Evening, June 13, 1846. 

' Dear sir, — I shall be passing up Holbom some 
time before noon on Monday, and will give you a 
call, as I want to say a few words to you — in fact, to 
make a business proposal. So if you can conve- 
niently keep at home during the forenoon please do 
so. The memorandum I can put in my pocket when 
you have signed it. 

^ Yours, &c., 

John Harrison Newbolt. 

' Edward Smith, Esq., 
Fumival's Inn.' 

Tlie note was written in neat and singularly legible 
characters, but the signature was an exact repro- 
duction of the inexplicable scrawl which had caused 
Edward so much perplexity. 
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* A business proposal,' thought Edward; *he must 
b^ going to give me a commission.' 

The copy of the * Autocrat ' was less gratifying 
than the contents of the envelope. Edward did not 
take the paper in ; he seldom saw it ; he knew no 
one who subscribed to it. He was, therefore, sur- 
prised at finding the copy in his letter-box ; and pre- 
suming that it had been transmited to him by some 
one who had an object in paying him the atten- 
tion, he cut the leaves and examined the columns, 
seeking an explanation of the occurrence. ^ Perhaps,' 
thought the young artist, Hhere is some mention of 
my pictures.' In which conjecture Edward was not 
at fault, for on skimming the art news he came upon 
a brief, pungent criticism of the two works, which 
readers have already inspected in the Octagon room. 
Very frank and clear was the writer as to the worth 
of the two pictures, troubled with no uncertainty as 
to what people should think of them. They were 
careless, sketchy, untruthful, coarse as sign-boards, 
feeble as infancy; the sentiment of No. 637 was 
utterly morbid ; the one figure in No. 640 was that of 
an affected, namby-pamby young woman, turning a 
pair of large vacant eyes down on a rose-bud, which 
was appropriately placed in the middle of a garden 
path; it was a just subject for wonder how the 
academicians had come to accept two such daubs ; 
indeed, favouritism on the part of the judges could 
alone account for the good places assigned to the 
puerile productions ; it was also a matter of interest, 
as tending to illustrate the general bad taste and 
artistic ignorance of the public, that both pieces of 
rubbish had been bought at a high price bya wealthy 
connoisseur. 

u 2 
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Artists are proverbially callous to the arrows of 
criticism. On some grounds they prefer blame to 
praise, inasmuch as the blunders of hostile critics 
amuse them ; anyhow, they would rather be attacked 
than not be noticed at all ; for a criticism, whatever 
may be its temper, acts as an advertisement. This 
is well known to all who associate with painters and 
sculptors. But Edward was an exception in his class ; 
he was very sensitive about remarks on his works, 
ingenuously desirous of commendation, and wincing 
under expressions of disapprovaL On the present 
occasion he was sorely distressed by the contemptuous 
injustice of his unknown judge. He had never before 
been * regularly cut up ' in a newspaper ; and the 
sensations of a young man who, for the first time in 
his life, sees himself branded * fool ' in clear, biting 
type, are not agreeable, however well he may hide 
his chagrin, and aver that it's no matter for serious 
thought. Some men, who are much before the world, 
gi'ow case-hardened towards the peltings of an adverse 
press, and with unaffected good humour laugh at 
themselves as being amongst * the most abused of 
Englishmen ; ' but such men are few, and even the 
most callous and insolent of them can recall a time 
when they were less stoical under the fire of public 
censure. Poor Edward was deeply aflOiicted. The 
honest simple fellow saw only the little truth which 
leavened the falsehoods of the criticism, and was 
blind to its redundant malevolence. Moreover, the 
final blow of his adversary cut him to the quick. 
* Mr. Newbolt will see it,' he thought, ' and learn that 
he has made a mistake. My chance for a commission 
from him is gone ; and so it ought to be. What 
right have I to commissions ? It will be a long time 
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before I see the inside of the Clock House,' — which last 

thought forced an audible groan from the suffering lad. 

At the expiration of two hours a comforter came 

to him, in the person of John Harrison Newbolt, M.P. 

* What on earth are you looking so glum about, 
Mr. Smith ? ' were the giant's first words, after he 
had said * good morning ' to the young artist, and 
shaken him warmly by the hand. ^ Your face and 
the morning don't agree I ' 

Mr. Newbolt's face was in perfect keeping with the 
bright June day — joyous with sunlight and fresh 
breeze. He was on his way from the City, where he 
had been despatching important business, to West- 
minster, for the purpose of taking his place on a 
railway committee ; but there was no sign of care 
or hard work-a-day thought in his strong, massive, 
eager countenance. 

M have been reading something in a paper which 
doesn't please me,' answered Edward, blushing deeply 
as he spoke courageously. ^ Just look at it, sir ; it 
concerns you almost as much as myself; and you 
ought to see it.' 

* Indeed I what is it ? ' inquired the man of business, 
raising his big eyebrows, and shifting the whole scalp 
of his head with a quick, jerking contraction of the 
muscles — a movement, by the way, that was one of 
his most frequent as well as most unpleasant tricks. 

Edward handed him the * Autocrat.' 

Whereat, without reading the offensive paragraph, 
Mr. Harrison Newbolt broke out laughing, with the 
loudest, j oiliest sort of laughter imaginable. 

* You've seen it already, then ? ' asked Edward. 
*Seen it? Of course I have I I read it on 

Saturday morning; just before I wrote to you.' 
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A light shone in Edward's face, as he said, ' It 
didn't occur to me that you might take in the paper.' 

* I don't take it in,' was the answer. ^ It was sent 
to me by some one who thought I ought to know 
what the writer thinks of me ! ' 

* And I don't take it in either,' returned Edward, 
* it was sent to me through the post.' 

* Exactly. Where is the wrapper it came in ? ' 

* Here,' said Edward, picking up the torn wrapper 
from the floor and handing it to his patron. 

* To be sure ; precisely so ; as I expected,' observed 
Mr. Newbolt, after glancing at the direction ; * the 
same handwriting was on the wrapper sent to me.' 

'The papers must have been bought at some 
shop.' 

*Most likely,' rejoined Mr. Newbolt, drily. 

' Perhaps they were sent by the same person.' 

^ Perhaps they were ; your suspicion is mine, Mr. 
Smith. The same thought passed through my mind,' 
observed Mr. Newbolt, yet more drily. 

^ Who can it have been ? ' 

* Some person who thought it his duty to let us 
know that we were two fools ! A pretty pair we are, 
truly. Well, and so you don't like being cut up ? 
I must say it didn't ruffle my temper ; but then I 
have been used to being written against as a humbug, 
knave, scoundrel, ass, for thirty years past ! ' 

^ Perhaps it was foolish of me to feel it so much.' 

* Young men of your age ought to be foolish, Mr. 
Smith. I wouldn't give a thrip for a man without 
a grey hair who isn't a bit of a fool some way or 
other ! But why did it hurt you ? Tell me.' 

^ I didn't like to think you had bought trash.' 
^Then you believe the lying print?' was Mr. 
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Newbolt's loud exclamation, followed by another roll 
of noisy laughter. * That's complimentary to me as 
well as to yourself. But go on ; tell me about yourself. 
All your chagrin wasn't on my account ! ' 

* By no means, Mr. Newbolt,' returned Edward, 
raising a pair of bright eyes to his questioner. ^ It 
cut me ; because, as far as I am concerned, it con- 
tains a good deal of truth. You have been good 
enough to buy them at your own munificent price, 
out of sympathy with a young aspirant; but the 
pictures are far from what they ought to be, and 
what I meant them to be I ' 

* On my word,' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt roundly, 

* you are a greater fool than I took you for ! I 
shouldn't be surprised to hear that you have made 
up your mind to write to the editor, promising to do 
better for the future, and mildly opposing what you 
conceive to be the writer's mistakes I ' 

* No,' answered Edward, slowly, ^ I shan't do that. 
I have made up my mind how I mean to treat 
adverse criticism.' 

' Have you ? and how do you mean to treat it ? ' 

A pause ; and then in a deeper voice, which showed 
how thoroughly he was in earnest, and how com- 
pletely he meant what he said, Edward answered — 

*/ dori^t mean to talk it down, hut to work it 
down ! I donH mean to write it down^ but to paint 
it down !^ 

*By Jove ! ' responded Mr. Newbolt, bringing an 
open hand down with a bang on Edward's shoulder, 

* you're even a greater trump than I thought you, boy ! 
I love you ! ' 

* Sir,' answered Edward, with graceful simplicity, 
as he grasped the hand which, after dealing him the 
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clap on the shoulder, thrust itself out before him, 
* you're very good to me. Your kindness will make 
a child of me ! ' 
A pause. 

* Come,' said the giant, changing his tone to one 
of calmness, and assuming a grave look, * I want to 
speak to you about a matter of business. I want 
you to teach drawing, painting, and all that sort of 
thing, to a young friend of mine. Say twice a week, 
I shall want you up at Muswell HilL My yoimg 
firiend lives up there ; so do I. Will you come into 
the plan ? ' 

* Eeally, Mr. Newbolt,' answered Edward, greatly 
astonished at the proposal, * I don't know what to 
say. It's so sudden a proposition. I don't know 
what to think, still less what to say. You must give 
me a little time to make up my mind.' 

* Of course, I'll make it worth your while to do so,' 
replied the patron. 

* I was not thinking about that,' was the hasty 
response. * How could you think it, sir ? Of course, 
my wish is to do your bidding.' 

* What were you thinking of, then ? ' 

'Why, just this, sir. I have never tried to teach 
any one my art, and I don't think I could teach it.' 

* Tut ! man. You can draw and paint ; and what- 
ever a man can do, he can teach others to do.' 

* Not always.' 

* Pooh ! ' responded the giant, hotly and dogmati- 
cally, ^ I tell you a man always can ! ' 

Edward thought otherwise, and pleaded, * Indeed, 
sir, I mistrust my ability. Let me ask Mr. Buck- 
master to advise me.' 

* Fudge ! Do you intend to be dry-nursed by old 
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John Buckmaster all through life ? ' inquired Mr. 
Ne'wbolt, with a slight air of contempt. 

*I wish,' replied Edward, gravely, *that Mr. 
Buckmaster's age would let me hope that I might 
always have the benefit of his advice.' 

John Harrison Newbolt was rebuked, and was well 
pleased with the rebuke. 

* Of course, of course, Mr. Buckmaster is a good 
mas, and deserves all respect,' he said, quickly. 
* Talk it over with him, then, and let me know your 
determination — on — on — When can you let me know 
your decision? Let me see; will you come to 
Muswell Hill next Thursday, at six o'clock ? Dine 
with me ; look at my pictures ; and let me have your 
answer.' 

Edward accepted the invitation. 

* Very good ; now I'll be oflF.' 

* How old is the gentleman I am to teach ? ' in- 
quired Edward, as his visitor turned to leave. 

*0h, age is no matter. My friend is young, 
younger than you are.' 

' Does he know anything of art ? ' 

' A little ; but very little. You'll have to begin 
almost at the beginning.' 

' He has had masters then before me ? ' 

* Several ; but I don't think anyone of them knew 
his business.' 

* Exactly; like me, they could paint or use the 
pencil, but couldn't teach.' 

*I'm afraid,' laughed Mr. Newbolt, 'you have a 
will of your own. How you cling to a notion, when 
it has once crept into your head I ' 

* No, no, sir, I am not obstinate. I merely mean 
to be honest, and not undertake work which, I can't 
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do well. Would you object to tell me the name 
of your friend, and who he is? Mr. Buckmaster 
will be sure to ask me ; and any answer I might give 
him might affect his advice.' 

The patron smiled as he replied, *I do object. 
When you have given me " Yea," or '* Nay," 1*11 tell 
you more. In point of fact, I haven't my friend's 
permission to say more at present than I have already 
told you. But now I must be oflf; my groom is 
wondering what I am doing here so long. Ah, to be 
sure, the memorandum — signed quite as it should 
be ; there, that will be safe in my pocket. G-ood-bye, 
till Thursday. Mind, six o'clock, sharp; nothing 
but a joint and pudding, and a bottle of wine. We 
shall be quite alone ; not a soul with us, except the 
ladies. Come up half-an-hour before dinner, and 
look at my pictures ; Ida and Flo will show them to 
you, and then we shall have something to talk about 
over our wine. But, remember, we're quite alone ; 
no dress, ay.' 

' Oh, yes, of course, I know the address,' replied 
Edward, putting a droll misconstruction on the last 
Words of his patron. 

^ There goes a fine-hearted man I' he said aloud, 
as he looked down through an open window of his 
studio, and watched the departure of his new ally. 
• Then turning away from the window, when the 
horsemen had clattered out of the court, he sat down 
in his easy chair, thinking, ^ He has invited me to 
his house ; the house where she lives ! What will 
be the end of it ? Strange. I did not seek him out ; 
he has been brought to me, Wliat will be the end 
ofit?' 




CHAPTEfi XXI. 

CONCERNINa COSTUME AND CERTAIN OTHER MATTERS. 

R. NEWBOLT'S call had so effectually 
driven from Edward's mind all thought 
about the ^Autocrat,' that when Eupert 
Smith entered the Furnival's Inn studio 
half-an-hour after the great man's departure, the 
young artist smiled as he recalled his first annoyance 
on reading the critic's attack. 

^Ay, look there, my boy. I have been pitched 
into,' he said, cheerily, directing Eupert's attention 
to the passage. 

^Nonsense! let me see,' replied Eupert, passing 
his eye over the lines. ^ Shall I read them out 
loud?' 

^ No occasion to do that. I know them by heart.' 

*Umph! and that's the wrapper in which the 
paper was enclosed?' inquired Eupert, taking up 
the paper cover which Mr. Newbolt had scrutinised 
shortly before. ^ The paragraph is malicious enough ; 
but I would rather know who sent you the ' Autocrat,' 
than discover the malevolent noodle who penned 
the abuse. Is the handwriting unknown to you ? ' 

'Quite.' 

* It isn't to me.' 
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* Indeed!' 

*Have you ever seen a line of Mike Gavan's 
flowing penmanship ? I mean the talkative, noisy- 
Irish boy, who has entered at Bucky's.' 

* Never. I know just nothing of him ; though he 
always persists in addressing me as if we were very 
close friends.' 

^ I also know just nothing of him ; but I have 
seen his handwriting, and unless my eye is greatly 
at fault, Mr. Mike Gravan directed that wrapper.' 

^Impossible! That noisy, prating little fellow, 
surely does not presume to write art-criticisms.' 

*I didn't insinuate that he wrote the article- — 
I only charged him with having directed the 
wrapper.' 

* A copy was sent to Mr. Newbolt, as well as to 
me.' 

* Doubtless ; — and most likely by the same kind 
friend.' 

* Mr. Newbolt has seen that wrapper, and tells me 
the direction of his copy was in the same hand- 
writing.' 

* Of course it was ; — I presume you've seen Mr. 
Newbolt since Saturday ? ' 

Whereupon Edward told how Mr. Harrison New- 
bolt had that morning paid him a visit, and stayed 
with him for at least half-an-hour talking in the 
most friendly manner, had covered the * Autocrat ' with 
derision, and had closed his urbanities with inviting 
him to dine at the Clock House, Muswell Hill, on 
the following Thursday. 

^By Jove, Ned,' exclaimed Eupert, playfully, at 
this announcement, ^you're going a-head. Dining 
with Members of Parliament ! We shall soon have 
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your name in the published lists of great personages 
present at fashionable entertainments.' 

* There isn't to be a party. We are to be alone — 
myself, Mr. Newbolt, and the ladies.' 

'The ladies! ha I then there are ladies — ^Mrs. 
Newbolt, in overpowering velvet, and a long string 
of Miss Newbolts, attired with their usual graceful 
simplicity ! Ned, you're in luck's way. Forget that 
you're "only an artist;" stick up to the prettiest 
Miss Newbolt, make hot love to her when papa is 
out of the way and mamma isn't looking, glide into 
her imsophisticated bosom, win her aflfections —and 
then, when the mischief has been done, and the 
fiimily doctor is sure she will die of consumption 
unless she is allowed to unite herself with the 
'^ object of her choice," close up to the governor, and 
stand out for heavy settlements. That's the game. 
We shall see you a rich householder in St. John's 
Wood before two years have passed, if you play 
boldly and cautiously.' 

* Fudge ! ' interjected Edward. 

'You must go dressed — although there isn't a party. 
You must invest in a white cravat and dress-boots.' 

' Do you think so ? ' asked Edward. ' That never 
struck me. Of course, I have not got those sort of 
things.' 

' Of course you haven't,' assented Eupert, laughing 
merrily ; ' and I dare say (you may as well confess 
the whole truth to me) you haven't such a thing as 
a dress-coat among your traps ? ' 

'Indeed, I haven't.' 

'Nor silk vest, nor dress-shirt, nor any of the 
fittings of a gentleman ? ' 

' None of them.' 
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* Poor fellow ! untutored child of nature ! I pity 
and admire you. Your condition is instructive — as 
showing how, in this artificial city, a man of edu- 
cation and pleasant exterior may contrive to enjoy 
life without yielding to the first requirements of 
civilisation.' 

'I never wore a dress-coat in aU my life,' said 
Edward, making a clean breast of it, and laying 
before his ainused companion the exact extent of his 
wild and imreclaimed condition. 'What occasion 
had I ever for one ? In the island, my dear father 
never went into society of any sort, had no Mends, 
save me and Lisette Eenier, had no acquaintances 
but one or two old boatmen of St. Brelade's Bay. 
Poor dear father I what a lonely life he led for 
twenty long years ! Twenty years he lived on the 
island, never leaving it except for trips to St. Malo, 
and a walking excursion through Brittany and 
Vendee during the weeks of each autumn; and 
throughout all those years he had no friend but me 
and my old French nurse. The island was a gay 
place, with plenty of society for rich people ; but we 
never entered it ; and if I went there now, I don't 
believe I should find a person to shake me by the 
hand, except two old boatmen — ^no eyes to blink me 
a welcome, but Lisette's.' 

At the close of this sentence, Edward's voice was 
broken with emotion. 

' Yes, yes, dear boy — I know, I know,' interrupted 
Eupert, with womanly tenderness and abiding 
flippancy. - 

' But don't think about the dear old dad, or you'll 
grow mournful — and — then — I shall be sad too. 
Let's laugh while we can.' 
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* I won't make you sad,' responded Edward, with 
a smile. * Don't be afraid. I usually keep a good 
firm hold on myself ; but the disgraceful state of my 
wardrobe brought up the old, cruel, thoughts of the 
old time.' 

* Of course.' 

*But we'll have no more of them,' 

A minute's pause. 

And then, with his habitual lightness, Eupert, 
" reverting to Edward's want of a dress-coat, said, 
' But this question of dress is a grave matter, Ned. 
I must take you to my tailor, and get him to rig you 
out. We have almost three days before us, and in 
that time my tailor would make a scavenger look 
like a peer of the realm.' 

Edward had recovered his usual cheerfulness, as 
he answered, ^ All right ; I put myself in your hands. 
You shall do with me whatever you think right ; and 
I needn't say I have confidence in your judgment on 
such matters. But do you think there's really any 
need for me to go in full array ? I shouldn't like to 
be over-dressed.' 

* It's always better, Ned,' observed Eupert, senten- 
tiously, ' to be over-dressed than under-dressed. To 
be under-dressed is to insult your host ; to be over- 
dressed is but to pay him a compliment. A morning 
coat at an evening party is an impertinence to every 
lady who has been good enough to set off her own 
beauty to the best advantage.' 

* But this isn't an evening party,' pleaded Edward. 
' We are to be quite alone.' 

' That doesn't matter,' persisted Eupert, authori- 
tatively; 'full fig is necessary, unless Mr. Newbolt 
expressly ordered you not to dress ; or, at least, told 
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you that you might do as you liked. If he didn't 
tell you not to bother yourself with an elaborate 
toilet^ regulation togs must be had recourse to. Did 
he give you a hint about dress ?-' 

^ To be sure, he did,' exclaimed Edward, a light 
suddenly bursting upon him. ^ His last words were, 
" Eemember, we're quite alone ; no dress." ' 

* Why on earth didn't you say so before ? ' 

' For the simple reason that at the time I did not 
understand him. I thought that he was speaking of 
his address at Muswell Hill ; but now it has dawned 
upon me — both what he said and what he meant. 
What an absurd mistake ! ' 

* Oh, Ned,' cried Eupert, * you're better than any 
comedy — more ridiculous than any farce! You'll 
kill me outright with laughter. But come, the state 
of affairs is so far changed that I no longer insist on 
full dress. It will now be my pleasant, but most 
important, duty to see that you go to Muswell Hill 
in an appropriate morning dress. Let me see- -have 
you a hat ? ' 

* Have I a hat ? Of course I have.' 

* I never saw you sport it.' 

^ I always wear it on Sundays.' 

* Let me have a look at it.' 

Whereupon Edward hastily retired to his bedroom, 
and in ten seconds returned with a blue band-box in 
his hands. 

In a trice the hat was taken from the blue band- 
box, and triimiphantly exhibited. 

It was a hat of an unquestionably obsolete fashion. 
The diameter of the top was at least one-third 
greater than the diameter at the head-band. The 
brim was ingeniously bent, so that its foremost point 
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almost touched the wearer's eyebrows, whilst its 
hindmost point rested on the coat-collar. It was 
encircled by a silk band an inch and a half deep, 
which band was fastened in front by a buckle 
somewhat larger than a shilling. 

* Where did you get that thing ? ' inquired Eupert. 
*In the island, to be sure,' answered Edward, 

heedless of the contemptuous emphasis laid by 
Bupert on the word * thing.' 

* How much did you give for it ? ' 

* Twelve shillings — British. You understand ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; I understand.' 

*It was an expensive hat,' continued Edward. 
* Twelve shillings, British, is a high price for a hat 
in the island ; but it has stood me well. It looked 
rather the worse for wear a month since ; but I had 
it done up for a shilling, and you see it's as good as 
new.' 

' My dear Ned,' said Eupert, gravely, ^ it isn't a 
hat.' 

'It isn't Sihsit?' 

' Certainly not. You're quite in error. It isnH 
a hat, though the force of habit is so strong that you 
think it one. It is just credible (I am scarcely 
justified in saying so much) — it is just credible that it 
was a hat when it first came into your possession, at a 
cost of twelve shillings (British!) but it isnH a hat 
any longer. It is a thing of the past ; the remains 
of what may have been a hat. Put it in its native 
bandbox, my dear boy, and send it to the museum 
of the Antiquarian Society, where it will be rightly 
appreciated as an interesting relic of departed 
manners. Don't continue to regard it as a hat. 
Anyhow, don't wear it again. Why, no lady could 

VOL. I. N 
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see you in it without feeling a strong inclination to 
laugh at you.' 

*Is it really so old-fashioned?' asked Edward, 
•reluctantly yielding his high esteem for the hat. 

* Indeed it is. You see, Ned, though you are an 
artist, you don't pay sufficient attention to modem 
costume. In five minutes you could turn me out on 
canvas an admirable cavalier's hat, all plumes, peak, 
and ribands; but you'd be sadly at fault if you 
attempted to paint Eotten Eow on a fine summer's 
afternoon.' 

* I have no doubt you are right.' 

* Come, put yourself trustfully in my hands, and 
let us walk out — pay a visit to my tailor, and have 
a word with my hatter. If you are to get firm footing 
in Mr. Newbolt's house, you must make a favourable 
impression on the ladies. Let us be oflf to the 
West-end. It's a beautiful day; and when we've 
done our shopping, we'll take a lazy walk through 
the Park, look at the great people, and sit for an 
hour in the sun on a bench in Kensington Gardens.' 

The proposal was of a friendly sort. Common 
sense urged that it should be accepted. 

So Edward, without further show of reluctance, 
yielded to good counsel. 

' But how about my dress to-day ? Shall I wear 
my hat ? ' he asked. 

*No, no,' was the answer; 'wear your cap as 
usual. I am not afraid to walk about the West-end 
with a man who looks like an axt-student ; but I'd 
die sooner than be seen in the Park arm-in-erm with 
the wearer of that preposterous chimney-»pot.' 




CHAPTER XXII. 

COATS, COAT-ARMOUR, AND LIYERIBS. 

||HEIR shopping done, Eupert and Ned 
went oflfto Kensington Gardens, where they 
took possession of an unoccupied bench in 
a retired nook ; and when they were seated, 
it pleased Eupert to revert to the Muswell Hill 
invitation. 

' How do you think you'll get on with the ladies, 
Ned ? Unless I am mistaken, to amuse women with 
small talk isn't exactly in your line.' 

^So much out of my line, that I shan't try to 
amuse them.' 

* Quite right, Ned ; stick to that. Don't try to 
amuse tliem ; and you'll achieve to perfection what 
you have no wish to accomplisli. The novelty of 
dining with a young man who doesn't try to be 
amusing will be the best diversion they will have 
had for many a day. Still, you must make up your 
mind to feeling rather awkward at first.' 

* I know I sliall be awkward, for you see I have 
had no experience of ladies' society.' 

' No experience ? Not quite so bad as tliat ? ' 
' Honestly, I have never in all my life been intro- 
duced to a woman who could be called a lady — in 
the conventional sense of the word.' 

N 2 
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* How strange ! ' 

* Why strange ? In the island I never spoke to a 
lady ; at school I never came in contact with a lady, 
for Mrs. Lemaitre (though she used to invite some 
of the boys to her parties) never deigned to pay me 
any attention; and you know as well as I do, a 
London art-student, without special private intro- 
ductions, has no means of making acquaintance with 
gentlewomen.' 

* Mrs. Lemaitre's invitations were confined to boys 
of good quality, eh ? the sons of the island squires, 
and of ladies with whom she wished to stand well ? ' 

* I suppose so. And No. 856 was not the son of a 
squire; he was only the son of an impoverished, 
unintroduced occupant of a little cottage, about 
whom just nothing was known to the aboriginal 
islanders, except that he paid his debts, smoked his 
pipe, lived alone, kept himself to himself, and bore 
the title of captain, given him by the boatmen of the 
bay in return for his presents of tobacco and spirits. 
Of course. No. 856 was nothing to Mrs. Lemaitre.' 

* What do you mean by No. 856 ? ' 

'That was my number at Elizabeth's College. 
Every boy had a number assigned him in the college 
books ; and he was known by it.' 

*By Jove! they numbered you like convicts on 
the hulks. But did the boys call each other by their 
numbers ? ' 

* Quite as often as by their names. It was a 
matter of pride with every boy to know every other 
boy's number as well as his own. In the playgroimd, 
the fellows used to call each other by their numbers. 
What a jangle of numbers there was at times ! ' 

* My faith I there must have been. But you don't 
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mean to say there were so many as 856 boys in the 
college at the same time ? ' 

' Dear me, no ; not more than an eighth of that 
number. They either started or recommenced the 
numbering when the new college was opened. I 
was 856th boy to be entered on the books of the 
new college. You understand ? ' 
• * Quite. Had you close friends amongst your 
schoolmates, Ned ? ' 

*No. You see the prejudice against settlers on 
the islands was strong with the sons of the old 
families, almost as strong amongst the boys as amongst 
their parents. So the fellows had a sort of contempt 
for No. 856 as an interloper. They did not like me ; 
perhaps I didn't take the best means to make them 
like me, for I was a sulky, froward young cub. But 
there was one chap I was very fond of; and he had a 
sort of sneaking fondness for me, although I was an 
interloper and a settler. Jemmy Brehaut went to 
India on leaving Elizabeth's. I wonder how he is 
getting on. I'll bet he's a good soldier.' 

* Brehaut! what queer names those islanders 
have ? How do you spell it ? ' 

' B-r-e-h-a-u-t. Jemmy was a stunning little 
fellow. Jacques le Cocq, who was a prodigious 
bully, once thrashed him with a riding-whip for 
saying I was as much a gentleman as any boy in the 
college ; and Jemmy never told me about the row. 
I only found it out afterwards.' 

* Then schooldays were not your happiest days ? ' 

* Indeed they were not,' sighed Edward, speaking 
slowly after the sigh. * The master didn't like me, 
and with better reason than the boys. Besides being 
an interloper, I was dull at my books : I used to 
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woirk hard enough ; bufc I was always in grief, and at 
the bottom of my class. There's no gainsaying that 
I'm not clever — I wish I was — ^like you,. Eupert. 
But I can't get hold of books. Oh, the hours upon 
hours that I have spent in the lock-up at the top of 
the tower ! I do honestly think that an entire year 
of my existence has been passed* in solitary confine- 
ment ; by short doses. Once on a time having* 
nothing better to do, I cut my name in greats big 
letters on the door of the right-hand lock-up thus : 
-— " Edward Smith, a Hater of Tyranny ! " Jemmy 
Brehaut was shut up in the same crib on the follow- 
ing day, and seeing my handiwork, he carved im- 
mediately beneath it, " James Brehaut, who abomi- 
nates Despotism ! " Poor, dear Jemmy, he put two 
m's in his " abominates." If ever we go to St. Peter 
Port together again, I'll take you up the old tower, 
and show you the two bold legends,' 

^ Poor Ned ! ' broke in Eupert, with a mockery of 
pity. ^Poor Ned, gazing through the bars of his 
dungeon-window. It's a subject for a poem.' 

' But you know,' explained Edward, ' I never let my 
dear father suspect how unhappy I was. I never told 
him how often I used to gaze — through the lock- 
up windows, over the roofs of St. Peter Port, tumbled 
together on the hill-side, and over the sea — at the 
cliffs of Jersey in the distance ! ' 

' Well,' observed Eupert, ^ certainly your bringing 
up accounts for your ignorance of women.' 

^ I don't think I am ignorant of them,' returned 
Edward, with a quiet look of unaffected surprise. 
* All I plead guilty to is inexperience in the ways of 
pleasing them ; not of ignorance how to do it, but 
only of want of practice.' 
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' You're a confident fellow, upon my word. You 
understand women without having studied them ; 
you know how to treat them, though you have never 
spoken to a lady in all your days : your theory is 
perfect, and all you want is a little practice to turn 
your faultless science into faultless art. Bravo, my 
chrysalis lady-killer ! ' 

' I didn't say all that. What I mean is, — ^though I 
feel that for a time I shall be clumsy to women, they 
don't seem strange or unknown to me. But I can't 
make you exactly see what I feel.' 

* Indeed, you can.' 

' Although I have never yet spoken to a lady, I've 
read of ladies, and thought about them. An artist 
is a bit of a poet, though he mayn't be able to put 
his poetry in verse. Shakspeare and Walter Scott 
have taught me what the minds and natures of 
gentlewomen are ; and pictures have given me in- 
sights into them. I like to glance at ladies as they 
drive past me in the streets, and then when the 
rumble of their carriages has died out, to go away, 
thinking about their gentleness, and beauty, and 
goodness. Do you laugh, and think it impossible to 
learn anything of women that way ? ' 

'I don't laugh, Ned,' said Eupert, gravely and 
earnestly ; ' indeed I don't. I shouldn't be surprised 
at discovering that you know more about real gentle- 
women — ^true, indubitable ladies — than I can teach 
you ; although I dance with them at balls, and have 
stayed with them in country houses.' And then, 
quickly assuming his most mirthful manner, he cried, 
' Ah, I see there's no reason to fear that you won't 
make your way with the women ; whether you will have 
equal success with the flunkies is another question. 
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Bon't you tremble at the thought of having to en- 
counter the stern scrutiny of Mr. Newbolt's butler, 
the supercilious condescension of his footmen ? ' 

* They won't trouble me,' answered Edward, with 
corresponding merriment. ^I have never, save on 
one occasion, exchanged words with a rich man's 
servants ; and that one occasion inclines me to think 
they are not such terrible fellows to deal with. I 
dare say gorgeous lacqueys are not nearly so absurd 
and offensive as they are represented in " Punch." ' 

*Some are not — some are,' rejoined Eupert sen- 
tentiously ; and then he proceeded to pour upon his 
young friend, whose mind he was benevolently in- 
structing in the ways of polite life, a flood of infor- 
mation and anecdote, which showed how attentively 
he had studied the British footman. 'Those who 
are just what satirists describe them may be divided 
into two classes: Class 1. Tinselled menials who 
can be conciliated with half-crowns, or other coins 
varying in value from half-a-crown to a sovereign 
inclusive. Class 2. Tinselled menials who cannot be 
so conciliated. [Of butlers in plain clothes, forming 
a distinct species of the human race, we will say 
nothing at present.] The utterly indomitable beings 
of Class 2 are terrible creatures ; beware of them ; 
any attempts to impose on them by blandishments, 
or mollify them by liberality, will be in vain : at a 
glance they know all about you — what company you 
keep, what your property and expectations are, how 
much you have lying at your bankers', whether you 
are likely to get on in the world — and they treat 
you accordingly. If you belong to a good set, they 
content themselves with chilling you by an assumption 
of frigid dignity ; if your property and expectations 
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are satisfactory, they regard you with apparent 
toleration; if your account at your bankers' is 
shadowy, they seize the first opportunity to pour 
gravy over your best coat. Avoid Class 2; never 
give them anything, and as far as possible persuade 
yourself that you are not cognisant of their existence. 
Lengthened experience will enable you to detect 
them by certain outward signs. They usually wear 
an excess of powder, and not unfrequently are 
notable for the freshness of their canary-coloured 
shorts. As a general rule, you may look out for 
mischief whenever you see an obtrusively yellow 
livery. Gamboge adornments aggravate and bring 
into full action the British footman's most dangerous 
qualities ; whereas soberrtinted liveries are found to 
mitigate his original ferocity. Drab footmen will 
never give you much trouble; lacqueys in claret 
swallow-tails and dusky continuations may usually 
be approached without fear, in cheerful weather; 
blue is an uncertain colour; dark blue is usually 
indicative of respectability, but sky-blue is a just 
ground for suspicion, and all medium tints must be 
watched with nervous apprehension. Violet fosters 
disdainful hostility to masters, as a body ; whereas 
green is the parent of universal misanthropy. You 
should never enter a house where the men-servants 
are splendid with scarlet cloth, unless you have a 
brace of pistols in your breast-pocket.' 

^'Do stop this rubbish ! ' exclaimed Edward. 

^ Of Class I.,' continued Eupert, ^ I could give you 
many delightful anecdotes. They are invariably 
acquisitive, frequently inquisitive, and, under judi- 
cious treatment, will be loquacious about the foibles 
of their employers. Small coins, steadily administered 
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Will rouse in them sentiments of transient gratitude ; 
five-shilling pieces elevate them to sensations of 
gratitude ; for half-a-guinea the most fickle of them 
■will be devoted to your interests for at least forty-eight 
hours. To strangers who are above them in social 
condition^ they manifest reserve and hauteur^ until 
pecuniary arrangements have quickened their better 
qualities ; but to new acquaintances, of their own 
rank, they are invariably urbane. One of these 
absurd but comparatively harmless creatures once 
upon a time rather put his foot in it with a friend of 
mine. My friend (a great artist) was bidden to 
the country residence of our most gracious Queen, 
in order that a certain eminent personage near 
her Majesty's person might give him directions 
about a commission. Modest and unassuming, as 
our intellectual chieftains ever are, my friend made 
the transit from the railway station to the royal 
palace in a hired fly ; and, though he had been 
invited to tarry in the august abode for three days 
and three nights, he was not attended by a body- 
servant. On alighting, he was shown to his appointed 
rooms ; and as soon as he found himself alone in a 
pleasant sitting-room, he proceeded, without delay, 
to unpack a portmanteau, in which he had some 
choice works of art, ready for inspection by distin- 
guished eyes. Thus was my Mend busying himself 
when, through a door which he had not taken the 
precaution to close, there came into the room from 
an adjacent gallery no less important a person than 
the Prime Minister's stateliest menial. "I say," 
inquired this high official, addressing my friend as 
though my friend were my friend's servant (which, 
by the way, he was), "what sort of guv'n'r is yours ? " 
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" A prime 'un," answered my friend, deeming it best 
to give himself a good character. "He is, is he?'* 
urged the inquirer. " No doubt about it," responded 
my friend, who has a fine sense of the humorous; 
"his pay is good, and his manners- are better; he 
always lets me manage his accounts^ and, for the 
most part, whatever he wants done he does himself." 
'^ That's a good sort ; and he's strange to this place, 
isn't he?" was the next question. Eesponded my 
friend, " He has never been here before." " Then 
hang me," exclaimed the stately servitor, " since he is 
such a good 'un, if I don't put you up to the ways 
of this house, and then you can give him the wink, 
and so both you and he will know how to make 
yourselves comfortable. I'm quite at home here." It 
is needless to say my friend accepted the offer ; but 
before his new acquaintance could make the pro- 
mised revelations, and put him up to the ways of the 
house. Lady Tenterhook came along the gallery, and 
catching sight of my friend (who had often been her 
guest at Grumly Castle), exclaimed, " Ah ! my dear 

Mr. , how glad I am to see you here ! " When 

the wretched servant saw his new acquaintance 
shaking hands with one of the noblest ladies of the 
Court, he no longer seemed quite at home ; and when 
the fair countess had sailed away down the gallery 
after greeting her artist friend, the poor fellow had 
lost presence, nerve, and dignity. " 1 hope, sir," he 
said to my friend, in a very altered tone, " you'll 
pardon my mistake, and not say anything about it. 
I meant no disrespect to anybody." " I'll keep your 
counsel on one condition," responded my friend, with 
a smile. "Name it, sir," besought the man. "I'll 
keep your counsel," said my friend, " if you continue 
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to regard me as my own servant, and put me up to 
the ways of the house.^^ But the superb gentleman's 
gentleman couldn't accept the terms ; it would, he 
maintained, be impossible for him (under the changed 
aspect of affairs) to fulfil his part of the compact. 
Their mutual confidence was at an end : that confi- 
dence which in two short minutes had sprung into 
existence, reached maturity, and perished for ever. 
So effectually do class distinctions wall off man from 
his brother man.' 

* And your friend,' said Edward, ' had to find out 
" the ways of the house " for himself? ' 

*Just so; and upon the whole he found them 
pleasant ways — rather formal, but very kindly.' 

^ And how about the inoffensive footmen, whose 
existence you admit ? ' suggested Edward. 

' It is getting late, Ned,' was the answer ; ' so late 
that it would be impossible for me to enumerate 
their merits on the present occasion. Some of them 
are men of high intellectual attainments, and good 
extraction. In Park Lane I could show you a sober 
and severe footman who graduated at Oxford with 
the honours of a first class, and still holds an All 
Soul's fellowship: bent on achieving perfection in 
the line of Christian humility, he has embraced his 
lowly position for the sake of mortifying and subduing 
earthly pride. Another, whom I could point out in 
Belgrave Square, is in reality a peer of the realm, 
with vast possessions ; but he perseveres in holding 
his present inglorious position, because he is of an 
indolent disposition and prefers a condition of life 
which imposes upon him the smallest possible amoimt 
of hard work. A third, of a humbler degree, in 
Eaton Square, is a steady and discerning reader of 
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all our best ephemeral literature ; he told me lately 
that " Dickens's works were amusing, but not true 
to life ; " and he holds that Titmarsh's inimitable 
portrait of "Jeames" is not intended to ridicule 
the livery-wearing tribe, but is in fact a pungent 
satire on their employers. But let us draw these 
remarks to a conclusion — What does your watch 
say about the time ? ' 

'Past five o'clock — nearer six,' replied Edward, 
looking at his watch. 

' Bless me, what a fine old watch ! ' exclaimed 
Eupert, taking in hand Edward's gold hunting- 
watch. 

* It was my father's,' observed Edward, nervously : 
* I had it cleaned last week, and mean to wear it. I 
dare say you never saw it before.' 

* Yes, I have. I remember seeing it before.' 
' Worn by my father ? ' 

^No.' " 

* By whom, then ? — when ? ' 

* I saw it in your hand the first evening we ever 
exchanged words — ever looked on each other.' 

* What I on that evening at Mr. Buckmaster's — 
more than three years since ? ' 

'Exactly. You had it then; don't you remember?' 
' To be sure I do. My father had entrusted it to 

me, to get it repaired in London. What a strange 

memory you have for little things ! ' 

* I have a strange memory for little things,' assented 
Eupert, still examining the exterior of the watch. 

* A good shield that,' he continued, looking at a 
coat of arms engraved on the back. ' The starlings 
on a field argent ; crest — a starling.' 

^Yes, I think of having .them erased,' replied 
Edward, colouring. 
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' What, aren't they your arms ? ' 
*Pooh! Smiths have no arms,' the young artist 
said quickly. 

* Don't tell the Smiths so/ observed Eupert care- 
lessly. ^But whether they are your arms or not, 
you ought to pay tax for them.' 

* Ought I? I don't beariihem.' 

* Pardon me : in the eye of the law yon do (I 
assume that the eye of the law catches sight of your 
watch), inasmuch as they decorate one of your 
chattels. If you buy an old chair in WardourStreet, 
adorned with arms to which you neither have right 
nor make claim, and put it in your chambers so that 
the tax-gatherer «ees it, he can, and most likely will, 
come down on you for the sum annually ;due from 
those who bear arms.' 

' Nonsense ! ' 

' It's no nonsense. The case has been contested, 
and decided as I tell you. Though I am only a 
butterfly barrister, I'm enough of a lawyer toinow 
that. Now, I dare say the consequence of my telling 
you this will be that you'll pay the tax.' 

* Of course I shall,' said Edward, hotly ; * m pay 
the Queen what I owe her, as well as every one else.' 

^ What a droll boy you are, Ned I ' 
' Don't you pay your taxes ? ' asked Edward. 
*When I am forced. The income-tax commis- 
sioners I put ofif by a very brief statement in writing, 
the last time they did me the honour to inquire 
about my means of subsistence. I took their paper 
and returned it to the local collector, after having 
written across it, " I am entirely dependent on my 
father, who allows me — nothing." I don't think the 
income-tax commissioners will trouble me again for 
ome time to come.' 
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Edward laughed at the jest, and afterwards 
inquired, ' Then, have you a father living ? ' 

^ How do you know I ever had a father ? In the 
eye of the law, you know, there are men who are the 
sons of that arch rogue — nobody.* 

^Pah! that's not a nice speech, Eupert,' said 
Edward, bluntly. 

* Eight; it isn't; you're right, old boy,' rejoined 
Eupert : and then he added, in a grave and almost 
sad voice, ^ No, Ned, I haven't a father living. Like 
you, I have lost my father.' 

Years afterwards, when strange vicissitudes had 
occurred in the fortunes of the two young men, when 
black crime had been committed by one of them, 
and a course of noble self-sacrifice had been entered 
upon by the other, Edward remembered those words, 
and the tone in which they were uttered : ^ No, Ned, 
I haven't a father living. Like you, I have lost my 
father.' 

Eising from their bench in the quiet comer of 
Kensington Gardens, the young men walked back to 
the town, and took leave of each other in the 
Piccadilly Circus ; Edward hastening to the ' Duke's 
Head,' Poland Street, for his usual inexpensive 
dinner, and Eupert sauntering down to the club 
quarter of St. James's parish, intending to dine 
alone at his club, and after a light meal and a bottle 
of cool Ehenish wine, to spend the evening in the 
Ehododendron card-room, where he was known as 
a perfect whist-player. 

As the young man sat over his well-cooked fare, 
in the principal dining-room of the grand club- 
house, he thought to himself, ' I have played those 
little trumps very well, and have a few more 
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particulaxs about him — particulars that may be useful 
some day. That noisy little fellow, Mike Gravan, is 
just the lad to talk and push himself into Ned's 
good graces — ^where I don't wish any one save myself 
to have permanent quarters. It was a clever trick 
that, fixing on Mr. Mike Gavan the sin of maliciously 
posting those two copies of the * Autocrat.' The 
imitation of the Irish boy's handwriting is exact. 
Ned and he won't be thick friends. How surprised 
Ned would be to discover that his dear friend Eupert 
not only posted the papers, but wrote the abusive 
article ! Poor Ned ! I wonder what will be the end 
of our strange intercourse ! ' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE GBAND YIZIER OF THE ' CLOCK HOUSE.' 




HEN Edward turned down Crouch Lane, 
and walked under the palings that face the 
grounds of the Clock House, he was to the 
casual observer's eye as cheery, pleasant, 
well-dressed a young man as any connoisseur of 
humanity could wish to look upon. Thanks to 
Rupert's taste, and his own compliant temper which 
allowed him to accept prudent counsel, he was no 
longer a roughly-clad art-student, but a carefully- 
attired gentleman, fit, in every respect of outward 
appearance, to be introduced to a lady's drawing- 
room. 

But though he had neither misgivings nor cause 
for uneasiness on the score of his attire, he became 
very nervous, and his heart beat very fast, as he 
approached nearer and nearer the Clock House 
gateway, and reflected that in another ten minutes he 
would, in all probability, for the first time in his 
life be holding conversation with ladies, one of whom 
had for many months past been the mistress of his 
dreams, the object of a thousand wildly romantic 
imaginings, the cause of some dejection and much 
pure gladness. He did not remember how, just 
seventy-two hours before, he had expressed belief that 
VOL. I. o 
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their society, if he eoold but gm « HtQe praotical 
experience of their subtle, gentle ways, could but 
have a little practice in the art of rendering them 
rightful homage ; he did not recall how, in restless 
nights, and in sunny day-dreams, he had fancied one 
hour spent in the presence of the lovely girl who had 
ambled past him on her black pony, as he lay upon 
the grassy border of Croudi Lane, would be better 
than a long life of ordinary enjoyment; no re- 
collections stole over him of minutes, when he had 
marvelled what would be the destiny of the beautiful 
child-woman — ^what happiness, what sorrow the future 
had in store for her. Clean forgotten were the 
periods of doubt, and hope, and foolish jealousy and 
swiftly-dying sorrow, — ^when he had pictaired the 
girl as set before him in the path of life, and offered 
to his grasp, if he could only learn how to win her: 
when he had thought of himself as having learnt 
the way, and received sure proof he was drawing 
her nearer and nearer to his hand as well as bis 
heart, was bedding himself deeper and deeper in her 
affections; when he had uttered cries of pain on 
beholding her the bride of one unlike himself, the 
wife of a man who did not, could not, love her as she 
ought to be loved, the mother of children who had 
no smiles or words of tenderness for him ; when he 
had, in a horrible, ghastly, nightmare vision that 
haunted him for days afterwards, seen her slowly 
fade away, as the loveliest do often fade away, until 
the cold stillness of death gave awful calmness to her 
&ce, fairer in its last rest than ever it had been in 
life. None of these recollections disturbed him. A 
vague, undeffnable apprehension that he was entering 
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a critical period of his life ; a shadowy fear that hk 
steps were carrying him to disaster ; a shadowy hope 
that ha was gmug whitiaer immeasurable happiness 
would he co2iferred upon him ; an auzious sense that 
his onward course was rash and full of danger; a 
clear and inspiriting consciousness that it was too 
late to retreat, and that a power superior to his own 
personal volition had brought him to the ground 
which he trod with quick, uncertain, faltering stqps : 
— tiiese were the thoughts and emotions which 
agitated him, as he paused in the shady lane before 
the Clock House gateway, pulled the bell, started at 
the loudness and duration of the peal which followed 
the action, heard the rustling of the lime-boughs 
overhead, took, note of the speckless flagstones 
covering the short path between the high iron 
gate and antique door of the House, marked the 
height of the box-bushes on either side of the broad 
flagged way, observed the grey facings of the lofty 
red-brick mansion, saw bright airy windows through 
the foliage of delicate acacias, glanced at the cum- 
brous portico of the entrance-rdoor, and thought that 
the bell would never have done ringing — ^tbat the 
servants took their leisure in answering the sum 
mens. 

At length the ringing ceased: and just as it 
stopped, the massive hall-door at the far end of the 
flagged path, and one side of the high iron gate, 
through which he had been peering, were drawn 
back with a simnltaneousness which left no room to 
doubt that mechanical contrivance connected the 
door and the iron gate. 

Passing through the gate, the stranger advanced 
to the open door, and in loss than half a tninute was 

o 2 
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standing near a representatiTe of the class so 
humorously caricatured by Bupert 

The man was nd^ther a claret, nor crimson, nor 
blue nor drab sendtor. He didn't wear powder or 
knee breeches ; his calves were not conspicuous, and 
he had upon his person neither an inch of lace nor 
a metal button. He was a stout, well-fed person, 
several years past the entrance to middle age, but 
showing no signs of decay. His dress was a loosely- 
made suit of black cloth; hedisplayed an unstarched 
necktie (in old times it was called a ^ pudding-cloth 
necktie') of whitest linen, and spotless shirt-front; 
his hands were gloveless, and his feet were cased in 
large, well-worn Blucher shoes. Highly respectable 
was the appearance of this elderly person. There 
was intelligence in his full and rather impudent 
face, and a touch of humour in his grey eyes. He 
might have been taken for the master of the house 
by any one who saw him standing at the open door 
and had no personal knowledge either of him or JVIr. 
Newbolt. He might easily have been mistaken for 
an old-fashioned country rector who had knocked 
about in the world before settling down on a fat 
living. A momentary suspicion crossed Edward's 
mind that the elderly man might not be a servant, 
although he had answered the bell-ring. 

^ I believe this is the Clock House ? ' said Edward. 

* The Clock House, Crouch Lane, Muswell Hill,' 
assented the other. 

*Mr. Newbolt's?' 

' Hit are,' responded the elderly person, with the 
slightest possible movement of respect 
^ Is Mr. Newbolt at home ? ' 

* Mr. John Harrison Newbolt, M. P., are not at 
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ome,' returned the elderly person with increased 
dignity. 

Let it here be observed that the elderly person 
was very punctilious and nice on certain questions of 
grammar; that he was accustomed, in speaking of 
Mr. Newbolt to strangers, to give him the fiiU bene- 
fit of his three names, and also of his senatorial 
initials ; and thafc when he so gave forth the full 
volume of the imposing name and title, he attributed 
a royal plurality to the person described. The 
elderly person did this on grammatical principle, 
holding that the three names and two titular letters 
required that the verbs agreeing with them should 
be in the plural. The elderly person had often laid 
down this rule in the servants' hall to Mr. Newbolt's 
servants, with whom his word on points of gram- 
matical criticism was * law ; ' and also to other gentle- 
men of the * service,' who as they did not eat Mr. 
Newbolt's bread and take his wages, were less ready 
to bow before the grand vizier of the Clock House. 

Be notice also here given, that though the grand 
vizier was very critical on nice points of language, 
and had more than once written to literary journals 
deploring the corruptions and vulgarisms introduced 
into current English by careless newspaper writers, 
he was singularly lawless as regarded the use, abuse, 
and misuse of the letter H. This formal notice of an 
important and lamentable fact is here given, because 
the historian of * Not Dead Yet ' does not engage, in 
his printed report of. the grand vizier's sayings, to 
mark all the occasions on which the grand vizier used 
or omitted that letter, in defiance of the rules of 
his mother-tongue, and to the pain of fastidious 
hearers. 
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'Mr. John HsurruMin Newbolt, M.P., are not at 
home,' repeated the elderly person. 

'Indeed! It is past half-past fiye. Mr. Newbolt 
expects me to dine with him*' 

' Hoh ! ' observed the elderly person, relaxing into 
an air of welcome. ^ To be sore, I dare say, Mr. 
ftnith?' 

• Exactly, I am Mr. Smith,' retnmed Edward. 

* To be sure, we've been expecting you* You're 
the young man who've done the pictures ? ' 

' Bight again/ replied Edward ; * and you, I sup- 
pose, are Mr. Newbolt's butler.' 

'That's what I am in tiie census returns ! Hi'm 
hentered as a butler; though, asyoull soon see, hi'm 
a goodish deal above a butler in some things, and a 
goodish deal hunder him in bothers. B^;arded as 
a butler, I'm just nothing : regarded as the general 
manager of the "Clock House," I'm next door to 
everybody. My name is Philip Turvey. But come 
in, and let me take your 'at. I don't usually open 
doors, or take 'ats, or speak to strangers ; but it so 
happens that Mr. Newbolt has gone out with the 
carriage, and has taken Thomas with him, and I've 
sent Arthur on an errand. Still I'll do my best to 
make you feel at ome. Our ladies won't be with 
you just yet; for one of 'em is speaking to the house- 
keeper, and the other is out riding, with a groom 
and two large dogs behind her. But pray come 
in. You'll like to see our picters, and I can tell you 
all about 'em, prices and all. They are a fine lot ; 
but whether we shall get our money back with inter- 
est, when we're dead and finish hup with hay hart 
haaction, is more than I can tell. You see, we buy 
picters purely as an investment. Sometimes Mr. 
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Newbolt wiU go in. for a little fancy business, what 
yon may call sentimental business ; but I n&tet let 
him carry on that game for long. * Mr, Newbolfe,* I 
say, ^ none of that ; I hadmire hart as mudi as any 
man breathing, bmt we buy our picters purely as 
investment.' 

All this was said in a low, purring, strictly confi- 
dential undertone. . 

Following Mr. Tuirey through the hall — or rather 
two hatts, divided by a black oak screen and folding- 
dooTBy Edwaord had just time to note the grand eflfect 
and minor feattores of the entrance — the black and 
white marble slabs of its cool, wide floor ; tiie rich 
carving of the oaken cornices, that ran round the 
top of the walls between the wainscot and the painted 
ceiling; the massive balustrade of the manedon's 
principal staircase, up which a team of four horses 
might have been driven ; the old tables and chairs 
crossed by the sunlight which ran through the house 
from garden to court; an enormous painting of a 
boar-hunt, and half a score of family portraits — 
when he entered the long, lofty drawing-room, which 
was Mr. Newbolt's principal picture-gallery. The 
room was a fine, airy, showy place ; abounding in 
amber draperies and snowy-white hangings, plate 
glass and gilding, mirrors and costly furniture^ as 
well as works of high art. On the left of the young 
man, as he entered, were windows commandii^ 
a view of lawns and shrubberies, and overlooking 
the grand valley on the far side of which lay 
.mighty London, scarcely visible in the thin bhie 
mist that covered her. Straight in front of him, at 
the opposite end of the long room, was an open door 
which led to the conservatory, the winter garden, 
and the forcing-houses. 
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' You can hardly see it to-day,' said Mr. Turvey, 
turning his eyes towards London; ^'tisn't clear 
enough to see Paul's well. Ah, but there she is ! 
There's the hold blue dome ; Heaven bless her ! But 
never mind the Cathedral : here's the picters ; they 
are more in your way.' 

* There are enough of them. It will take me 
some time to go through them.' 

*The frames his of a superior border, Mr. Smith, 
— ^hall uniform, and hall from the same maker. He 
have done our frames for us ever since we took to 
picter-buying. I have paid that man a mint of 
yellow money in my time.' 

* Indeed, you pay him ? ' inquired Edward. 

* Exactly — quite right — very queer butler's work !' 
observed Mr. Turvey. ' I understand you. Eemark- 
ably out-o'-the-way work ! But you see, though Vm. 
set down butler in the census, I'm no more a butler 
than you are, in as far as the real, essential principle 
and, so to speak, fundamental basis of a butler are 
concerned. A butler is a superior domestic officer 
in plain clothes, who buys what wine he likes into 
the house, lets his employer have what wine he (by 
he, I mean the butler) thinks fit, and keeps the 
cellar-key in his own pocket. Heverything depends 
on the right of purchasing wines, the right of allow- 
ing them to be drunk, and the holding possession 
of the key ; which last are the greatest of the three 
pints. If a domestic officer in plain clothes don't 
keep the cellar-key, he ain't a butler ; he may call 
hisself a butler, just as you might call yourself a 
"Har Hay," but he ain't a butler, he's only a 
** man out of livery ; " that's all he is. Well, so regarded, 
I ain't a butler, but a mere '* man out of livery." 
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Mr. Newbolt alius keeps the key of his own cellar ; 
he alius buys his wine hisself, and what's more, he 
drinks the best part of it hisself.' 

* I see,' assented Edward, beginning to feel a warm 
affection for Mr. Turvey, ' and that's what made you 
say just now that in some respects you were less than 
a butler.' 

^ No doubt about it. But then on other grounds 
I'm what scarce a butler in the kingdom can say 
he is. The whole of the Clock House is under me — 
the house and all its appurtenances ; green-houses, 
lawns, gardens, timber, stables, out-houses, and all 
persons whatsoever, and howsoever, and whensoever 
working therein. I frames the picters and pays for 
the frames ; I keeps my hi on the servants, and sees 
they do their duty; I looks arter the ladies, and 
provides that they don't come to harm ; and I may 
make so bold as to say that whatever I tell Mr. 
Newbolt to do he does, and it's precious few things 
he do which I haven't first told him to do.' 

* Indeed? he obeys your orders like every one 
else?' 

* He do obey my borders,' returned Mr. Turvey, 
his right eye twinkling like a star, and his left 
becoming as expressionless as an acorn ; * but then 
I know how to manage him. My plan is to fi-ness 
— ^to fi-ness, to stratagemitize 1 I keep a sharp look- 
out ahead, diskiver what he wishes to do and means to 
do, and then, afore ever he has done it, I tells him 
to do it. You may say mine is a limited despotism, 
but I govern just like any other despot. The 
Emperor of Eushy can't do much more ; the Sultan 
of Turkey would soon be sent to the right-about, if 
he didn't do a good deal less ; and as for the President 
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of Meriky — in respect of indiWdual power, he's bo 
more to be eompared to me, than a habj i» fit to 
be compared with a boU-dog. B«t nefer mind tfatt ; 
you'd like to be easting your hi over the paintings 
and picter-frames.' 

^ Yon have a Mking for xit, I 8njq>08e?' inquired 
Edward, who was by this time highly delighted with 
his companion, and wished to draw him to further 
confidences. 

^ I rather suppose I hare a liking for hart ; there's 
not many, though I say it, as can touch me on pmts 
of taste, in some departments of hart. You see I 
was bred to it; the smell of iles was ihe first smell 
I ever sniffed as a child ; in a sort of way Fm one 
of you.' 

'Indeed?' 

* My father were a hartist* You may recollect the 
name of Turvey ? ' 

'Let me see — Turvey — ^was he an historical 
painter?' asked Edward, doing his best to recall 
the name. 

' No, not a 'istorical. He was a decorative painter ! ' 
answered the grand vizier, proudly. 'Zachariah 
Turvey he was; my name is Philip Turvey. Zachariah 
and Philip are both on 'em Scripter names. You 
remember him now ? ' 

Edward expressed his regret at not being able to 
recollect the artist's name. 

'Ah,' sighed Mr. Turvey, 'you've a pleasure in 
store, then. You're a young man, and can't be ex* 
pected to know everything. Just you go to-morrow 
to the hall of the Decorative Painters' Company in 
Little Trinity Lane, and look at my father's portrait^ 
and ask the clerk to show you the specimens they're 
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got in the mnsefimi^ of his style I You may meiKtioa 
my name and say I sent you. They all know me 
there. My father died in the year '15, of sheer j<^ 
at hearing of the victory of Waterloo; genius is 
always excitable, and he died of excitement; when 
the news of the victory reached him, he went out 
to spend the evening at the Decorative Painters' 
Club, and he was brought home feet foremost^ and 
as dead as Queen Anne. The glorious intelligence 
did for him ; nervous prostration came on at the 
club, although he had endeavoured to sustain hisself 
with a pint and a half of brandy ; — and so the acknow- 
ledged Father of Decorative Painters collapsed. But 
you can see his portrait in the hall ; and I think you'll 
say you never saw a portrait of a human face with 
such a width between the hi's. There won't be a 
beast in Smithfield market next Monday morning 
with a greater width between hi and hi than my 
father had. He was for all the world like a prize 
bull to look at. He was a most extraordinary man.' 
*And they have specimens of his work at the 
Hall?' 

* I believe you ; and if I see you right, you'll be 
regularly carried away by them. What decorative 
painting is at the present date, my father made it. 
Bless you, ** graining" could not be said to exist 
before Zachariah Turvey appeared on the scene; and 
as for " marbling," the hart were in its infancy, were 
rolled up in swaddling-clothes, till he took it by the 
hand, set it on its pegs, and made it walk the 
primeval sod, erect and free. His "woods" are 
nothing short of wonderful ; to look at 'em makes 
you wish you were a walnut beading, or a plank of 
polished maple. I declare to you, I've looked at his 
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** marbles " till I have come over all stony. But it 
was in combinations that he excelled. Before his day, 
no man ad hever dreamt of uniting Purbeck and 

blood stone in shop-fronts Oh, one of our ladies, 

Mr. Smith I ' 

This sudden digression from Zachariah Turvey's 
artistic merits was caused by the entrance into the 
drawing-room of a lady. 

Having given utterance to his exclamation of sur- 
prise, and announced the guest's name, Philip Turvey 
made a faint expression of respect to the lady, and 
slowly withdrew from the room. 

As Philip Turvey withdrew, the lady limped over 
the drawing-room carpet towards Edward — holding 
out her hand. 

The lady was of diminutive stature. She was a 
cripple. Moreover, she had a hunch on her back. 









CHAPTER XXIV. 

IDA NEWBOLT. 




HE lady was a cripple. The limp of her 
gait, as she moved quickly towards Edward, 
left no doubt of the fact to the young 
artist, whose lively appreciation of beauty 
was closely allied with a sensitiveness which caused 
him, in unguarded moments, to shrink from the 
spectacle of personal deformity. But her lameness 
did not shut her put from the pleasure of walking 
about the house and surrounding gardens. Though 
slie moved awkwardly, she could move quickly. 

She was imquestionably a hunchback; but the 
malformation was so far concealed by her high dress 
and lace scarf, that it was by no means so grave a 
disfigurement as readers, doubtless, imagined it on 
the first announcement of the defect. 

That she was of diminutive stature, and delicate 
in appearance, none could deny; but her external 
aspect was not without features which in some degree 
compensated for the injuries of perverse Nature. 
Her face had many attractions. It was not beautiful 
without a drawback; but in the gentleness of its 
dark eyes, the humour of its small mouth, the regu- 
lar outline of its delicate features, and its prevailing 
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expraHMQ «f mentel poimr^ it had elemeuts of 
femini&e l^weSkw&BB lAkk wadd imve giyen her a 
high plaee as a l^eauty, if her figure had eorre- 
sponded with her countenance. It was a very re- 
markable and fascinating face, at times pensive with 
a sad pensiveness, but quite as often flashing with 
gaiety of disposition; expressive of almost masculine 
strength of purpose and intellect, but at the same 
time singularly eloquent — even in her sternest 
moments, singularly eloquent — of womanly submis- 
siveness. Of course it was not altogether free from 
that expression which, it is often remarked, Vail 
defioraned persons have ' — ^that air of constraint and 
^EMiurance, which is less attributable to bodily 
soffering (either present or past) than to the dis- 
placement of the muscles of the face by the grand 
error of shape influencing in some degree every part 
of the frame. But it had no touch of irritability, or 
peevishness, or asperity. 

Another charm the lady had. It was her voice. 
Some readers will, perhaps, for a moment think it 
cannot have been a very charming voice, when it is 
stated that it was, for a woman's organ, unusually 
deep and powerful. It was, however, a fascinating 
voice — ^richly melodious, pathetically nervous, and 
very expressive of feminine softness, in all its into- 
nations, notwithstanding its fulness and strength. 
Like her countenance, it combined, in a truly 
strange, striking, and agreeable manner, the oppo- 
site qualities of masculine force, and that delicacy 
which is inseparable from every cultivated man's 
ideal of womanly perfection. 

* I am very glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Smith,' said this fragile and small lady in a musical 
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-—the pesBL had almo«t written joU^ — tone; *and I 
hope you wiU pardon us if we are a few miButes late 
for diimer. We are usually vOTy punetual. 

'Mr, Newbdlt has ncMb yeb returned/ observed 
Edward, wh^Ei the lady had shaken him warmly by 
the hand. 

' Yen heard that from PhiHp — ^from Mr. Turvey ? ' 
rejoined the lady, smiling aarchly, and lapng a playful 
accent on the Mister. 

*Yes,' Edward answered, seeing the significance 
of tiie smile and emphasis, ^ we have had a good deal 
ofehat-'^ 

' I dare say you have. He is very amusing, and 
he is a most excellent man. I should not know 
what to do at the head of this large house without 
him. Has he given you any new views on art ? ' 

' He has advised me to go to Little Trinity Lane, 
and study his father's works, that are preserved in 
the Hall of the Decorative Painters' Company.' 

' Feel yourself flattered, then ; for if he had not 
liked your appearance, and formed a high opinion 
of you, he would not so soon have i^en you into 
his confidence. Some people have to wait a long 
time before Mr. Turvey tells them about Trinity 
Hall and the father of decorative painters — the 
recognised father.' 

* That's the word ! ' assented Edward, laughing, and 
thinking that he should not object to have the lady 
laugh at him, even as she laughed at her servant. 
There was a quality in her voice which assured him 
that her humour was thoroughly amiable — that it was 
not in her nature to give pain to any living thing. 

* Then, since you have already had a lecture on 
act,' continued the lady, rcdsing upon her shoulders 
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the black lace scarf which contrasted strongly with 
her white muslin robe, *I won't take you through 
the pictures now. You can study them at your 
leisure another day ; for our friends, when they have 
once come to Muswell Hill, are accustomed to come 
again. I will take you through the conservatory 
and the gardens — that is to say, under the walls of 
the shady side of the garden — if you don't object to 
a lame guide.' 

It was manifest that these last words were uttered 
in all simplicity, and out of a genuine wish not to 
impose the burden of her infirmity in any way upon 
another. 

' Indeed, it will give me great pleasure to accom- 
pany you,' said Edward, warmly. * How could you 
fancy it might be otherwise ? ' 

'Some people,' answered the lady, *are terribly 
fidgeted by having a lame person hopping and limp- 
ing before them. It is so with myself. I cannot 
bear to limp by the side of another limper ; and you, 
as an artist, might naturally be presumed to be 
sensitive about bodily deformity. Come, then ; since 
you allow me to lead you.' 

Without giving him time or opportunity to reply 
on a subject where reply would necessarily have 
caused embarrassment to both of them, the lady 
conducted him through the conservatories and along 
the shady side of the garden wall, chattering briskly 
on the way, and pointing out the flowers which were 
most worthy of attention. 

Edward was surprised at the magnitude of the 
buildings and the extent of the grounds. The garden 
on the Crouch Lane side was protected by a high 
wall of southern aspect— a rare wall for peaches. 
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nectarines, and apricots, even as the soil beneath it 
was well suited to those fruits. Where ♦the wall 
ended, park palings began — palings which encircled 
about thirty-five acres of ornamental ground, abound- 
ing with fine timber, and descending with bold 
sweeps to the valley that lies between Muswell Hill 
and London. Less extensive grounds have often 
been styled Sparks' by ambitious proprietors; but 
John Harrison Newbolt, Esq., M.P., whose humour 
it was to ape republican simplicity in the midst of 
his luxurious affluence, always laughed down those 
who applied the high-sounding title to his little 
inclosure, and derided the bare notion that * a mere 
city broker ' could have a ^ park.' 

^ You see, the house was formerly much smaller. 
When Mr. Harrison first came to it, no more of it 
was in existence than the centre part ; but he built 
out the wings — perhaps you have not detected the 
additions, they are so well managed — and so the 
place came to its present owner. The stables are 
there; lower down is the lodge, with the opening 
of the carriage-way. You entered from Crouch 
Lane ; but it is seldom that visitors now-a-days ring 
at the Lane gate, which at one time was the only 
entrance to the Clock House.' 

' It is a delightful place. L never was in a more 
lovely spot.' 

^ Never I nay, nay, I like to hear the dear old 
house praised. '^ Love me, love my house," is my 
motto ; but I don't want adulation for my home. I 
could point you out two or three places in this 
immediate neighbourhood which are certainly not 
less picturesque.' 

*But I have not seen them,' rejoined Edward, 

VOL. I. p 
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' and indeed I mean what I say — never ! My praise 
will lose its force when I tell you that to stand and 
walk about in a garden like this is quite a new 
experience for me. I have never before been in the 
well-kept grounds of a rich man's house. Of course, 
I have been to Kew, Chiswick, and half a dozen 
other superb semi-public grounds, I speak of private 
gardens, when I say this is the first time I have been 
in one. You seem astonished at the fact — ^it's simple 
enough.' 

* I'm astonished at your telling me so,' answered 
the lady, with roguish mocking merriment in her 
dark eyes ; * that is simple enough.' 

*Have I done a foolish thing in saying it? — it's 
the mere truth,' said Edward, blushing with surprise. 

*I like you very much for saying it,' answered the 
lady warmly, and with a richness in her full voice that 
gave the hearer much Selight. *But do you always 
make it a rule to tell the whole truth about every- 
thing?' 

* I don't know that I have a rule about it,' replied 
Edward, quietly, ^ but I always try to do it.' 

*Mr. Smith,' rejoined the lady, with another great 
and sudden increase of earnestness, * we shall be good 
friends, and like each other well, though you have 
never before idled about a pleasure-garden at a 
woman's heels. But there is the carriage. Let us 
go back to the house, for dinner will be ready in a 
nmiute.' 

As she spoke these last words, an open carriage 
passed through the lodge gate, and drove quickly up 
to the house. Mr. Newbolt was in the carriage; 
and when he had quickly stepped from it to the 
threshold of his house, he waved his hand to the 
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pair, exdttlmiiig, ^I'll be with you directly. I'm 
awfully hungry. Order the dinner, Ida.' 

Whereupon Edward and Ida walked under the 
shade of the garden wall back to the conservatory, 
and through it into the long drawing-room once 
more. 

' Of course she is Mrs. Newbolt,' thought Edward, 
* though she is so much younger than Mr. Newbolt. 
I can quite understand how he came to marry her, 
although she is deformed ; for her face is beautiful, 
her eyes magnificent, and clearly she is very clever. 
As to her age, I suppose she is something under 
forty.' 

Be it stated that Ida Newbolt was still in her 
thirtieth year. 

Deformity, which had given her face no expression 
of sharpness, had endowed it with the look of an age 
greater than her years. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A PLAIN DINNER. 




LO not back, ay ? Ha, Mr. Smith, I'm 
glad to see you in my house. I hope I 
shall often have you here. You are 
hungry, I suppose ; — I am,' said Mr. 
Newbolt, hurrying into the drawing-room, after a 
brief visit to his dressing-room. ^Eing the bell, 
Ida, and let's have dinner, for we are late. I'm not 
scolding about it, for the fault is mine, or rather the 
fault of that noodle Tamworth, who would persist in 
holding me by the button, when I wanted to be oflF, 
and told him in plainest terms that his twaddle would 
delay my dinner.' 

To be kept waiting for his dinner was a keen 
provocation to the giant, who always had a fierce 
appetite for good meat and drink five minutes before 
the clock struck six. ^Flo not back?' he again 
asked. 

His heart told Edward who ^ Flo ' was. 

' No, they must have kept her to early dinner at 
Clapton.' 

* She'll be back soon, I hope,' observed the giant, 
clearly not relishing Flo's absence. 

^ She'll certainly be back in time for tea,' answered 
Ida. 
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^ Dinner is served, sir,' said a footman, opening the 
door. The servant was not Mr. Turvey, but Mr. 
Turvey's lieutenant, Thomas. 

* Good,' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt, jumping up from 
a chair in which he had seated himself a moment 
before. 'Mr. Smith, give your arm to Ida; I'll 
follow you.' 

In a minute, the three were sitting at table in a 
lofty dining-room, which was furnished in antique 
fashion with old carved furniture of black brown 
oak. The ceiling was eighteen feet above the rich 
Turkey carpet that covered the floor ; the sideboard 
was bright with enough glass for a large dinner 
party ; on a buffet was a display of gold and silver 
plate, the like of which few rich men set forth, even 
on state occasions. Mr. Turvey stood in easy dignity 
behind his master's chair; Thomas, in claret and 
gold livery, took up a position in the rear of Ida ; and 
a nervous sensation in the back of his brain, assured 
Edward that the under-footman, Arthur, in dress 
uniform with that of the superb Thomas, was gazing 
intently at the curls which rested on his (Edward's) 
coat-collar. Upon the whole, the young artist was 
agreeably excited by the splendour and pomp of his 
entertainer's domestic arrangements. The dining- 
room of the Clock House was a striking contrast to 
the hot, crowded coffee-room of the Duke's Head, 
where he was accustomed to eat liis beef-steaks and 
mutton-chops. A raw lad, fresh up from a Devon- 
shire village or a Scotch farmstead, and introduced for 
the first time to so grand a banqueting hall, would 
have feared discomfiture on points of etiquette and 
social usage — would have entertained harrowing 
doubts of his ability to deal with knotty sauce and 
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gravy problems — would have had misgivings as to the 
right rules for selecting from the various dishes and 
condiments held roimd by the silent servitors. But 
there was no danger that Edward would tie his napkin 
round his neck, or satisfy thirst with the scented water 
of his finger-basin ; for, notwithstanding the seclusion 
and simplicity of his past life, he had had some 
practice in the art of disposing of complicated 
dinners, having made two pedestrian excursions from 
St. Malo to Paris with his father, when he had dined 
at the table dChdtea of first-class hotels and restaurants 
in the Palais Eoyale and on the Boulevards. More- 
over, it was not in his nature, singularly devoid as it 
was of affectation and personal vanity, to trouble 
himself with fears lest he should be guilty of small 
solecisms of paanner, or to dread being taken for that 
which he really was — an imtutored, unsophisticated 
youngster. 

Mr. Newbolt took his soup, an honest pound of 
salmon, and four large glasses of shenry in profoimd 
silence. 

Then the giant, feeling himself refreshed, began 
to talk, and to the end of the repast went on eating, 
drinking, and talking with equal energy. The strong 
life of the man was conspicuous in everything he did. 
^ There's go in him ; he'll never say die,' his brother 
brokers used to remark of him in the City. ' What- 
ever John Harrison Newbolt does, he does out-and- 
out, does it thorough, and no mistake. He eats 
more, drinks more, talks more, walks more, rides 
more, works more, plays more than any other man 
in London.' In the City John Harrison Newbolt was 
greatly, if not imiversally, admired. The unflagging 
energy and noisy heartiness of the man made him a 
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favourite east of Temple Bar. Moreover, in business 
circles his honour was spotless, his word standing 
high amongst the highest. It was told how years 
back he had bought the entire sugar produce of two 
great West Indian firms, at a certain fixed price, for 
two years; how the agreements were verbal, with- 
out a scrip of writing to enforce them if they had 
been unscrupulously set aside ; how the bargains 
were disastrous for the London broker, since through- 
out the first year the price of sugar never came 
up to the rate at which he bought the prodigious 
supply, and from the beginning to the end of the 
second year steadily fell lower and still lower ; how 
John Harrison Newbolt said as little as possible 
about his blunder, paid for consignment after con- 
signment as the ruinous sugar came into dock, and 
without grumble or hesitation dropt fifty thousand 
pounds— on the verbal understanding. * You are a 
strange man,' said a friend who learnt the facts of 
the case from rumour, * to throw away money in that 
fashion.' ^Pooh!' was the answer, ^I haven't 
thrown away the money ; I have only been gilding a 
good name with it ; the yellow stuff will stick ihere.^ 
Which reply assuredly may not be numbered amongst 
the many thousand foolish speeches uttered by the 
strong man, during the course of his noisy, con- 
tentious existence. At Westminster and at the 
West-end clubs he was less popular than in the City. 
Patrician leaders in both houses complained that he 
lacked good breeding (which to some extent was 
true) ; that he was overbearing, dogmatical, insolent^ 
and intolerant of opposition (which charges were 
altogether true). But if at a general election he 
had lost his seat for Harling, and the new parliament 
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had met without having him in their ranks, his most 
strenuous opponents would have regretted his ab- 
sence, and have hoped that the House of Commons 
would ere long resound once more with his loud voice 
and outrageous personalities. 

' Plain dinners, no kickshaws or ostentation here, 
Mr Smith,' observed the advocate of republican 
simplicity, towards the close of dinner, glancing from 
his guest to the buflfet of costly plate, as the servants 
held round French dishes — * all quiet, simple, plain, 
in the hearty old English style. No arrogance or 
noise here, my young friend, but a cordial welcome 
to those who are content to take us as they find us. 
Simple fare and plenty of it, but no luxury. Have 
another glass of that hock — the champagne is a trifle 
too much iced. Turvey, the hock to Mr. Smith. 
We must make the most of our time, for I must leave 
you at ten o'clock — have promised to be down at the 
House by a quarter to eleven. Mind, Thomas, the 
carriage is here, punctual to a moment — as I ordered 
it. Let me see, I can take you back to town with 
me, Mr. Smith — drop you at the end of Tottenham 
Court Eoad.' 

^ Perhaps,' said Ida, ^ Mr. Smith would like to go 
on with you to the House and hear the debate. 
Possibly he has never heard a debate.' 

* He can do that if he likes. I can get you into 
the Speaker's gallery, Mr. Smith.' 

*I should much like to hear the debate,' said 
Edward, promptly snapping up the ofier. * It will 
be a novel treat to me, for I have never seen the 
inside of either house. Will there be much going 
on to-night ? ' 

* Umph I — I shall make a row about something or 
other,' paid the giant stoutly. 
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*Mr. Smith will enjoy hearing you make a row,' 
observed Ida with her arch smile. 

' Well, then, he'd better come, for / mean to be 
howled doivn ! Ah, I am a quarrelsome fellow out 
of doors, but I'm a lamb at home. How has every- 
thing been going on to-day, Tutvey ? Those builders 
making more haste at the stables ? lazy scoundrels ! ' 

* They're going hon quicker,' said Mr. Turvey. 
The visitor noticed that Mr. Turvey did not finish 

off his reply with the word ^ sir.' 

* You've been bullying 'em, ay ? ' 

' Hi've been^hincessant in hexpostulating with 'em, 
and keeping*my hi hon 'em.' 

* That's right. You'd hardly believe the trouble 
it is to get a little job done in this place. The air 
of the hiU, Mr. Smith, seems to make people lazy. 
The number of fellows I have here, bothering about 
my little garden, you'd hardly credit me if I told it 
to you ; and yet the place is hardly fit to be seen.' 

^ I haven't discovered its defects. It seems to me 
a lovely and magnificent place,' said Edward, paying 
the compliment which had been fished for. 

^ All the neighbourhood round here is very pic- 
turesque,' modestly returned Mr. Newbolt. 

^ It's being built upon very fast,' observed Edward. 

* Ay,' returned the proprietor of the Clock House, 
in his most benevolent vein, ^ and it is truly pleasant 
to think what a nimiber of happy families there are, 
cosily packed in rural cottages, that might be reached 
by rifle-shots from my grounds. I can remember 
when the " Clock House " stood alone in its glory ; 
and now, in every lane and nook round about us 
there are good, substantial mansions, or rows of 
semi-detached villas — each of them with its trim 
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garden. London people have grown much more 
sensible since the time when thej persisted in living 
the whole year round in close, stuflFy houses. Ah 1 
much more sensible. Children now get pure, invi- 
gorating country air, and constant exercise. By my 
word I sir, the results on the rising generation will 
be stupendously beneficial ! ' 

^ There's room for a score good villas, and a street 
or two in your grounds,' suggested Edward. * I dare 
say you could find a building company ready to 
speculate upon the land.' 

^ I should like to see the agent who'd dare to make 
the proposal to me,* broke forth the master of the 
house, colouring with indignation, and shaking his 
great head viciously. ^ What I cut up my grounds 
for the sake of a parcel of City clerks and Chancery 
-Lane attornies, so that their precious brats and 
chattering nurse-maids might squall and wrangle 
under my fine trees! Catch me at it! Let me, 
too, only catch the man with brass enough in his 
face to put such a scheme before me in sober earnest ! 
What would you do, Turvey, to the fellow who came 
up here with such a proposal ? ' 

^ Hi'd cover him with derision,' briefly answered 
Mr. Turvey, looking sublimely contemptuous behind 
his master's chair. 

^ Cover him with derision 1 indeed ; ' sliouted the 
master. * 'I'd have out the dogs, and hunt the fellow 
from here to Tottenham ! That's how I'd cover him 
with derision.' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt laughed aloud at his own 
comical afiectation of savagery ; and Ida smiled at 
her giant, thinking that he was getting somewhat 
too turbulent, and had better be soothed with a 
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smile ; and Edward,- — reflecting on the words which 
had just fallen, chiefly in play, but a good deal in 
earnest— came to the conclusion that there were 
limits to Mr. Newbolt's affectionate concern for the 
welfare of the people, and that however much he 
might, as an ardent republican, affect to hold class 
distinctions at a cheap rate, he was not unconscious 
of his social superiority to City clerks and Chancery 
Lane attornies. 

When the servants had withdrawn, the conversa- 
tion turned on the topics of the day, the news of the 
morning papers, and for a few minutes upon art ; on 
all which fields of discussion Edward showed dis- 
cernment and sufficient information. In 1846, art- 
students and young artists took narrow views of life, 
and felt greater interest in the scandals, and gossip, 
and petty events of the studios, than in the more 
important doings of the outer world. Their talk 
was much more on the prices of pictures, the dodges 
of picture dealers, the embarrassments of distin- 
guished artists, and the abominable intrigues of 
academicians, than on matters engaging the chief 
attention of the wisest and best of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

But in this respect Edward was -superior to the 
students of his time. Though he had . taken sub- 
missively and without reply John Buckmaster's re- 
proof^ when the master scolded him for saying that 
an artist had nothing to do with politics, and though 
he in some degree pleaded guilty to a charge of 
taking too little interest in affairs not connected with 
bis profession, in reality he was by no means a narrow 
and unsympathetic observer of life. Passing most 
of his time in steady labour or in solitude, and living 
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but Kttle in the student cliques, he was singularly- 
free from the slang and unsound thought, that were 
far too prevalent in them. His mind rested on 
public events, did not "pass lightly over them ; and 
on many matters he was, with all his simpleness 
and modesty, a far more persistent and original 
thinker than others deemed him — far, far more so 
than he deemed himself. 

He was therefore well qualified to take part 

in dinner-table talk on most subjects; whilst 

on art, though he was unaware of his strength, 

he spoke with judgment, feeling, and perspicuity, 

which gained him ready listeners. And he was 

and ever remained too genuine and natural a 

man to be restrained from talking freely on the 

subject best known to him by the false dignity and 

foolish vanity which sometimes make young men 

silent, when they might speak to good purpose, 

through fear of being laughed at for * talking shop,' 

and through dread of having it supposed that, 

i because they talk well about the pursuits by which 

^ they earn their bread, they cannot converse on other 

' matters. 

When Ida Newbolt rose and left the dinner-table, 
f Edward sprung to his feet and opened the door for 

■ her. Perhaps some critical readers may ask how he 

\ came to pay the lady that ordinary attention, since 

[ he was unused to the ways of polite society, and had 

never before dined in company with a gentlewoman. 
Certain it is, that the young man had received no 
instruction on that point from his tutor Eupert ; had 
spent no time in preparing himself for his debut in 
civilised society over the pages of a manual on 
etiquette. The explanation of the puzzling fact is, 
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that he was by nature a gentleman, and being so, he 
saw at a glance an opportunity for paying the lady 
a courtesy ; and seeing it, he quickly and instinctively 
seized it. And herein may be seen the key to a 
riddle which has perplexed some honest people — the 
cause whence it comes that Nature's gentlemen, who 
have spent their lives in humble positions, so readily 
adapt themselves to the manners of drawing-rooms. 
The ease and dignity, and confidence of Eobert 
Bums, in the presence of the great ladies who pre- 
sided over the fashion of Edinburgh, surprised many 
persons, who, if they had been taken suddenly 
from plough-tail to ball-room, would have carried 
with them the tone and style of ploughmen. But 
the puzzle was easy of solution. The ^^ost important 
rules of good society are no more than a code of 
laws by which all persons, without learning them, 
would regulate their conduct, if they were truly and 
at heart made of gentle stuff; and Nature's gentle- 
men being so made, are always inspired with the 
spirit, although they may not know the letter of the 
laws. 

When Ida Newbolt had retired, Mr. Newbolt drew 
his chair to a window, which commanded a good 
view of the grounds; and when he had so seated 
himself, according to his wont on summer evenings, 
he invited Edward to take a chair by his side. 

Scarcely had Edward complied, when'Mr. Turvey 
entered, and placed on a small table before his master 
a fresh bottle of Burgundy; whereupon John 
Harrison Newbolt said, * Here, Turvey, take a glass 
of it ; you like Burgundy as well as I. Come, old 
friend, there's a brimmer.* 

* Your health, Mr. Newbolt — and your remarkably 
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good health, Mr. Smith ; and may you live to be the 
recognised Father of Hart ! ' observed Mr. Turvey, 
raising the brimmer to the light and eyeing it, before 
he poured the mellow wine down his tiiroat. 

* An excellent man that,' observed the giant, when 
his butler had left the room. * Turvey has lived 
with me for years ; indeed, he has been an inmate of 
the Clock House ever since he was a boy. He waa 
in the late Mr. Harrison's service long before I ever 
thought I should be the prosperous man I am. Ah ! 
he's a valuable, noble fellow; the world regards him 
as my servant — I call him my friend. Dear, good 
man ; he and I have our little quarrels ; sometimes 
he tyrannises over me, and sometimes I bully him ; 
but at heart we love each otiier like brothers. You 
see, I never let him call me " sir ; " I hate to be 
called " sir " by my servants ; but t find it best to 
submit to it from the ordinary fellows who wear my 
livery. It's a mistake to think you can teach the 
rabble to respect themselves and their employers at 
the same time ; they can't do it. But a man like 
Turvey doesn't lose sight of his own position, be- 
cause you treat him as an equal on the ground of 
that common brotherhood which embraces all ranks 
and takes no note of class distinctions. Still, don't 
think I object to your calling me ^*sir" now and 
then, as I notice you do. I like the respectful title 
from youngsters. There's poetry in the word when 
it comes from a boy's lips, as you use it — not to a 
rich man who means to buy your pictures^ but to an 
old man who has seen something of the worlds' 

The insolence and the genuine amiability of this 
speech were equally amusing. 

Very droll were the attempts of the overbearing. 
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success'proud man^ to persuade' himielf that he was 
at heart a simple republican^ caring nought for rank 
and pomp. 

The child's play was so manifest and transparent, 
that Edward, though he was not a keen discerner of 
character, smiled at it. 






CHAPTEK XXVI. 

THE YOUNGEST CHILD. 




DA having left the host and guest together, 
Edward thought that Mr. Newbolt would 
forthwith refer to the proposal made three 
days before in Fumival's Inn. 

* There, man, fill your glass,' said the host, passing 
the jug. 

* Thank you, I have had enough wine.' 

' Fudge ! nonsense ! anyhow, have one glass more, 
just to keep me company, and see how you like the 
wine. It's something rather particular, I can assure 
you.' 

So Edward yielded. 

* There, that's the right sort of drink for kings, 
ay ? ' observed the giant, eyeing Edward's face, as 
the young man tasted the fresh wine. * I see you 
relish it. A man's face, when the glass is at his 
lips, always shows how much or how little he enjoys 
his tipple. But you're quite right not to try to 
drink with me glass for glass; and I won't ever 
press you to take more than you wish. Too much 
wine is very bad for anyone, almost as bad as too 
little. A young man had better far be a teetotaller 
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than a drunkard; there's no such enemy to the 
intellect as sottishness. I have never in the whole 
course of my life been the worse for wine ; and for 
years past I have never gone to bed without being 
the better for it. A prodigious quantity of wine I 
swallow in the course of a twelvemonth ; but I never 
take a glass that doesn't do me good.' 

Saying which, he took the last third of his first 
glass of Burgundy. 

Then he filled his glass again, and resumed talk 
about himself. 

' Yes, I like my third bottle to be just such a wine 
as this. It suits me. I feel it in the tips of my 
toes, and the ends of my fingers ; it sets every nerve in 
my body tingling with delight, runs about from right 
side to left side, tickles the roots of my hair, and 
lights my eyes. Some men get heavy and fuddled 
over a third bottle; the juice of the grape gets into 
their brains, and turns them to sugar and vinegar ; 
the wine goes to my head, too, but it only afifects 
primarily the scalp and the outer muscles ; its influ- 
ence on the brain itself is altogether secondary, 
purely an afifair of sympathy — just that, and nothing 
more. The brain grows warm and joyful, but 
remains as clear as crystal — as vigorous as boyhood. 
Claret suits some people ; but the wine is too thin 
for me. I like my wine to have body in it, so that 
my system has something to work upon for hours 
afterwards. Bless you, I shall go down to the House 
an hour or so hence, talk the Ministry into a frenzy 
of rage, be pitched into by half-a-dozen whipper- 
snapper hangers-on of the " ins," get back here to 
bed at three o'clock in the morning, and be in the 
City by half-past nine with a fresh pink in my 

VOL. I. Q 
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button-hole. It's a glorious thing to have a fine 
constitution ; and by my word, I have a constitution 
— and no mistake about it. Well, then, Mr. 
Edward (I shall begin to call you Mr. Edward ; I 
have no liking for Smith — ^it's a poor, common sort 
of name; just what a cabbage is amongst vegeta- 
bles, all very well for vulgar use, but nowhere at all 
as an article of luxury and taste ; I dare say I shall 
drop the Mr. soon, and call you Edward, if I like 
you as well as I hope to do), so you intend to work 
hard, do you ? ' 

*It's more than mere intention. I have been a 
worker for some time past.' 

* Good ! there's nothing so good as hard work for 
young fellows ; nothing, you may take my word for 
it. Ah, I've known a little hard work in my time. 
When I was fourteen years old I began the battle of 
life on my own account ; a mere office-boy in old 
Sam Harrison's house, a mere office-boy, engaged to 
run errands and sweep out the place at five shillings 
a-week. No grand start in life that, you'll allow. 
But I was determined that nothing should keep me 
back. My master saw I was a bright lad, found that 
I could write a good hand, and manage figures 
nicely — for a mere lad, that is to say. So he 
raised me from an errand-boy to a clerk, perched me 
on a high stool at a yearly salary, and now and then 
had me up here on Sundays to eat my dinner, and 
walk to Homsey Church with his step-daughter. 
Well, I rose ; made a position for myself — mind, for 
my self y and by myself; old Sam Harrison would 
never have given me sixpence beyond scant wages, 
if I hadn't made it worth his while to trust me, and 
take me into his confidence. So I went on steadily. 
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Sam Harrison took me into partnership, let me 
marry his step-daughter (he married the widow 
Venables, who had a daughter by old Black-lead 
Venables — he was always called Black-lead Vena- 
bles, and was a character in the City when George 
the Third was a middle-aged man), and when 
he died left me his business, this little place, 
and a nice little lump of personal property. It's 
just the story of the virtuous apprentice over again ; 
but by my word, the virtuous apprentice doesn't get 
the reward of virtue, unless he has some stuflf in him 
besides mere virtue. If your virtuous apprentice 
hasn't energy, dogged determination, brains, he'll 
never marry his master's daughter, and <5ome in for 
his business and accumulations.' 

All which biographical sketch was true enough, as 
far as it went ; but from not going quite far enough, 
it was, like many personal histories which may be 
found on the shelves of libraries, a most misleading 
as well as deficient memoir. John Harrison New- 
bolt, M.P. for Harling, liked to flatter himself that 
he was in all respects a self-made man ; so, in his 
reminiscences of past times, he never mentioned 
that Sam Harrison (his early patron) was half- 
brother of his (Mr. Newbolt's) father, who died at an 
early age in needy circumstances, — leaving a mother- 
less boy behind him. The giant did not care 
to dwell on the fact that Sam Harrison paid for his 
schooling at the commercial academy of Stratford- le- 
Bow ; neither did he deem it worthy of notice that, 
while he served his patron as oflice-boy, he was 
boarded and lodged, free of charge, at said patron's 
place of business, and received the five shillings a- 
week (about which sum he made so much noise) 

Q2 
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merely as an allowance for pocket-money. Success- 
ful men, when they romance about their early 
struggles and boast of the qualities which 'made 
men of them,' frequently overlook trifling particulars 
which, when they are known, lessen the grandeur of 
their achievements, and prove them to have been 
not less lucky than enterprising. 

^But here I am, you see, alive and hearty at 
sixty-six years of age ; and I take it,' continued Mr. 
Newbolt, as he emptied his glass and filled it again, 
* few people will charge me with bragging, when I 
say that I am one of the foremost men in the City 
of London, and one of the most remarkable men in 
the coimtry. There are not many people who don't 
know John Harrison Newbolt by name — either to 
bless him or curse him.' 

As the giant went on in this absurd vein of noisy 
arrogance and jovial egotism, his words came from 
him with increasing speed and loudness; but his 
voice was clear as a bell, without a touch of the 
indistinct utterance which shows when men have 
upset their nerves with wine. He was boisterous, 
animated, alert. The Burgundy was clearly at work 
in his scalp; for the short, iron-grey hairs stood 
erect like the bristles of a wire-brush, on either side 
of his bald crown. On each temple, over and roimd 
either ear, the short, grey-brown hair clumped out 
like a hedgehog's back. The long, dark bristles 
moved about like leeches over his flashing eyes ; and 
momentarily his great massive face and huge frame 
seemed to grow bigger and bigger. Edward had 
never looked on such a noble human beast. The 
young artist thought he should thoroughly enjoy 
painting his portrait. 
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^Come,' exclaimed the giant, draining the last 
drop of Biirgundy, * I shall have a cigar now. You 
smoke ? ' 

^ No sir; I donV 

' Well, I don't want you. I despise the youngster 
who smokes simply because he thinks it's manly, 
though every pipe he takes throws him into a cold 
sweat, and makes him pray the powers above that 
he may be better at the end of half-an-hour. But 
you don't object to the smell of smoke, I suppose ? ' 

* By no means.' 

' That's good again. Then I'll light up,' returned 
the host, taking his cigar-case from his pocket, and 
proceeding to light up. 

' Your's is a good cigar ; it smells well,' observed 
Edward, as the first fumes of the tobacco reached 
him. 

*I believe you, Mr. Edward,' replied the patron, 
sending out from his lips a full, roimd cloud of aro- 
matic smoke.' When a City man pays a shilling a-piece 
for his cigars, they ought to be good ones. Ah ! you 
look imcommonly well through the smoke. I do 
enjoy looking at people through the clouds of my 
own cigar.' (PuflF, puflf — a minute's silence, broken 
by pufif, puflf.) * And how many persons like to do 
just the same thing.' (Puflf, puflf.) 'They light 
up their little crotchets, and fancies, and pre- 
judices ' (puflf;^ puff)? * stick them in their mouths, 
and puff away, looking at their neighbours through 
the vapour of their imaginations' (puflf, puflf); 
' but the worst of that sort of smokers is, they think 
the world is really affected by their smoke clouds, 
which have no influence whatever' (puff, puflf), 
* except on the vision of the smokers themselves. 
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There, that's a pretty thought; ahnost foolish enough 
for a novel ! ' 

Having given utterance to which quaint conceit, 
Mr. Newbolt smoked the first half of his cigar in 
silence. Smokers did not approve the giant's way 
of smoking. He smoked far too quickly. Whatever 
he did was done quickly, if not too quickly. 

*And how about my proposal?' abruptly asked 
the smoker, when he had finished the first half of 
his cigar. ' Will you teach my yoimg friend ? ' 

^I have spoken to Mr. Buckmaster,' began 
Edward. 

* Well,' interposed Mr. Newbolt, sharply, ' he is not 
such an idiot as to advise you not to do what I wish ? 

* He tells me that he has no doubt of my capacity 
to instruct, and since I can spare the time for teach- 
ing a pupil twice a week, he advises me to accept 
your ofifer.' 

*He's a sensible fellow,' said Mr. Newbolt, evi- 
dently relieved of a disagreeable fear, *a very 
sensible fellow. He's a little cranky and touchy 
at times, as all you artists are, but in the main 
he's a very sensible fellow.' 

^ So, having only my own misgivings — — ' 
^ Tut ! pish for your misgivings 1 You're a young 
man of power ; and a young man of power should 
think himself able to do everything — should under- 
take any job for which he is going to be well paid. 
If the Grovernment asked you to take Westminster 
Palace in hand, you'd be a fool to have any mis- 
givings of your ability to complete the building. 
Your only answer ought to be, "Pay me well, and I'll 
do your work." Young men of power never get 
anything by modesty. Men who haven't power can't 
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do better than keep their hands in their breeches' 
pockets, and let their betters shove them into the 
gutter.' 

^ Well, sir, my misgivings won't prevent me from 
undertaking the task which you are so good as to pro- 
pose to me. I merely mention them now, so that if I 
should be so unfortunate as not to give your friend 
satisfaction, you'll hold me to some extent blameless.' 
' Oh, yes, I'll hold you blameless ; no fear about 
that. Then, you'll come up to Muswell Hill twice 
a week, and receive a guinea for each lesson ? Will 
that satisfy you ? ' 
indeed, it Willi' 
* Then, it's a bargain.' 
' And who, sir, is to be my pupil ? ' 
Instead of answering the question, Mr. Newbolt sat 
up suddenly in his lounge-chair, and made a move- 
ment which indicated that familiar and pleasant 
sounds had caught his ear — sounds coming from a 
distance. 

' Hark 1 ' he exclaimed, raising his right hand to 
enjoin a continuance of silence, and then in an 
instant fitting the fingers round his right ear, to 
assist his powers of hearing. *Yes, that's Tatler's 
bark, that's Chloe's sharp yelp; it's she — she'll be 
here in a minute.' 

Very excited had the great man become, and very 
joyful his face. Pleasure clearly was at hand for 
him. 

In another thirty seconds a blood-hound and a 
large Newfoundland dog having scrambled over the 
Lodge gate, were racing at full speed up the drive. 
Then the gate was flung open, and a young lady, 
wearing a sky-blue habit and a plumed cap, and 
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mounted upon a well-bred brown pony, cantered up 
the drive. 

'Heigh, Flo! this way, my darling,' exclaimed 
the giant at the top of his voice, springing through 
the open window, the . sill of which was but a step 
from the lawn. 

The girl reined up her pony sharply, turned from 
the gravel drive to the turf of the smooth lawn, and 
rode at walking pace through the flower-beds, up to 
the open window. 

Twilight was approaching ; but there was still so 
much daylight left to the balmy June evening, that, 
standing in the shade of the window's crimson 
draperies, Edward could see distinctly every line of 
the girl's happy face — every smile of her radiant 
loveliness — every sparkle of her gleeful eyes, as she 
sprang from her stirrup into her father's arms, and 
kissed him before her feet touched the ground. He 
needed not to gaze at her to assure himself that she 
was strangely beautiful — with a beauty that, in his 
opinion, united every charm of form, expression, air, 
colour that man could look for in an English girl's 
face. It was she and no other — ^the child-woman — 
whom he had seen once, and had never forgotten. 

^ Down, Tatler, you scoundrel ! Hold your row, 
Chloe, you noisy jade! Here, Peter, take your 
mistress's pony, and don't do more harm to the 
flowers and turf than you can help,' cried Mr. New- 
bolt, speaking to the dogs and groom, as he still 
held Flo to his side, after he had let her slip down 
from his first embrace, so that she could stand on 
the gi-ass. 

' Here, Flo, come in this way. Mr. Smith is in 
the dining-room, and wants to make your acquaint- 
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ance,' continued the father, leading her another step 
towards the window, so that Edward, standing behind 
the curtain, could have stooped and touched her blue 
habit. 

She required no more formal introduction. 

Escaping from her father's hold, and preceding 
him, Flo gathered up her long riding skirt into her 
left hand, put a dainty foot upon the window-sill, 
leaned forwards, and crept up — like sunlight stealing 
up a wooded slope — under the eyes of the young 
man who loved her, though she had never before 
looked at him. 

' I am very glad to know you,' said the girl, turning 
up her countenance to the stranger's gaze, with that 
entire absence of diffidence and constraint which 
marks young girls of high natures who have been 
reared in an atmosphere of love, and have been 
preserved from the bitter anguish which sensitive 
children endure, when they are repulsed by 
morose guardians, or are chilled by the indiflference 
of unsympathetic elders. *I hoped to have the 
pleasure of dining with you, but I could not get 
away so soon as I wished from my sister's house at 
Clapton.' 

* You have had a long ride,' answered Edward ; * it 
is some distance from here to Clapton.' 

* Oh, no,' she answered, ' 'tis but a short way. I 
am afraid you don't know much of the geography of 
this side of London. I am used to horse exercise. 
Like the Arab, I can say, " My saddle is my home.'* 
A twenty miles' ride is nothing to me.' 

* And what kept you so late, my pearl of pearls ? * 
asked her father. 

^ Grace kept me to dinner,' was the explanation; 
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* and then, not having had enough of me, I suppose 
she kept me after dinner. She has a will of her 
own, you know, and I can't hold out against people 
with strong wills.' 

'So Grace detained you both before and after 
meat !' laughed the father; 'the after-dinner grace 
must have been a very long one.' 

*Is it a daughter's duty, Mr. Smith, to laugh at 
her papa's puns?' inquired the young lady; and 
then, without waiting for an answer, she added, 
playfully, ' But I will make a low curtsey to you for 
the present, gentlemen, and will hope to see you in 
the drawing-room in a few minutes.' 

Whereupon, the girl, smiling at her own pretty 
mockery of stateliness, made her curtsey, and moved 
to the door which her father had opened for her. 

* Don't trouble yourself to dress, my charmer,' 
said the father, as she tripped past him into the 
hall ; ' you look rarely well as you are.' 

Edward heard her merry laugh once more, and 
then, as she disappeared, heard her silver voice reply, 

* Thank you for the compliment ; as to the advice, I 
must have my maid's opinion before I act upon it.' 

For twenty seconds John Harrison Newbolt 
lingered at the door, with his eyes following that 
lovely child of his riper years, as she crossed the 
marble floor. 

When he could see her no longer, he closed the 
door, and turning to the artist, said, * let us take a 
turn on the grass for a few minutes.' 

Upon which suggestion Edward stepped through 
the window, and he had scarcely put both his feet 
upon the cool, green turf, when the giant gently laid 
a large heavy hand upon his shoulder, and guided 
him over the lawn. 
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^ She's a sweet, pretty creature — ay? don't you 
think so ? ' asked the giant in a low tone. The noisy 
man was strangely subdued by scarce three minutes 
of intercourse with the girl, on whom his warmest 
aflfection, and the gentler, purer part of his pride 
centred. 

^ Very, very,' said Edward, his heart beating fast ; 
for the young man was astonished at the question, 
and wondered what was coming next. 

* As an artist, you think so ? Of course I only put 
the question to you as an artist — who is also my 
friend. Speaking critically, you think her very 
lovely ? — ay ? ' 

^I do indeed — I think her very lovely,' answered 
Edward, making a great and not imsuccessful effort 
to speak with his customary calmness. 

The assurance evidently gave much satisfaction, to 
the father, who delighted in hearing his child's 
praises, even when the praises were extorted from 
unwilling admirers. 

But for five minutes no word passed from his lips, 
as he walked with his hand still lying on his young 
friend's shoulder, pacing to and fro imder the silent 
trees, through which no breeze was stirring. 

' You see,' he observed, when he at length spoke 
again, * she is my only child by my second marriage. 
I had five daughters by my first marriage ; Flo is 
the whole of my second family. It is the common 
frailty of old men to dote on their youngest bom. 
Well, for all my energy and bluster, I am an old 
man — growing much older every year. I feel it 
though I don't show it ; so I may be excused for my 
one senile frailty. I worship that girl, Mr. Smith. 
If I see her tread on a daisy as she crosses this lawn 
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I go and look at the daisy, pluck it, carry it into the 
city with me. In all that concerns her, I am a fond 
old fool — ^no better; but my folly does me good, 
softening and humanising me — carrying me back to 
times ^hen I had sparks of true poet's feeling in me 
— when I dreamt of being something better than the 
stormy, riotous, self-suflBcient demagogue I am. In 
my heart, and to you, I can confess that I have just 
nothing in life that I really care for but that child. 
Ida, in a way, is dear to me ; but if Flo were taken 
from me, I shouldn't survive her loss a month. 
Heaven help me ! what should I do without her ? ' 

All this speech was made in a low voice, widely 
different from that of the speaker's previous after- 
dinner utterances. The quickness with which the 
strong, overbearing man had passed from a mood of 
boastful egotism to a display of parental tender- 
ness was very striking; but it scarcely surprised 
Edward, for the man's excess of fondness for 
his beautiful child somehow accorded with his 
extravagant arrogance to the rest of the world. 
Edward liked him the better for this exhibition of 
feeling. The tumult of his own breast enabled him 
to sympathise with the ardour of his companion's ; by 
his own romantic love for the girl whom he had seen 
but once before, he could understand the love 
cherished for her by her father. 

* I hope I shall live to see her well settled — well 
married, I mean,' continued Mr. Newbolt, laying 
aside much of his gentleness, and resuming much of 
his ordinary hardness, but still speaking in a low 
voice. * Yes, before I die I should like to see her 
the wife of an honourable gentleman.' Having said 
which, the giant paused. 
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^ She'll be sure to marry well,' observed Edward, 
filling up a pause that was very painful to him, and 
speaking less because he had something to say, than 
because he felt his heart would leap into his mouth 
if the silence were not broken. 

^She shall marry well!' responded the elder, 
quickly, almost fiercely. * She shall not be the wife 
of any ordinary, common-place gentleman. She has 
beauty, wit, taste, intellect, grace, gentle nature. I 
can give her wealth. Marry well ! of course she will ! 
The man I allow her to marry must not expect that 
she is to bring everything to the bargain, and he 
nothing. For myself, I hold rank, station, title, as 
matters of small importance ; but the world differs 
from me, and flatly refuses to adopt my views — and 
the world will go on as it does now when I am in 
my grave, and Flo is still in the fullness of her 
beauty. Well, the world respects rank and station, 
respects those who possess them : and after all the 
world's respect is the surest source of happiness to 
mortals whose dealings are for the most part confined 
to the world. So my child, when she leaves my 
home to go to another man's, must have rank, station, 
title, and everything else which the world ionours, 
assured to her ! Ay ? what say you ? ' 

What could he say in reply to the stem EepubK- 
can, who had resolved that his daughter should 
marry a man of rank, station, title ? 

What could he say ? 

Nothing. 

So he held his peace. 

But Mr. Newbolt's words made a deep impression. 
They were not speedily forgotten; and the time 
was steadily coming up from the future, when he 
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learnt that their speaker intended that they should 
make a deep impression — should not be speedily 
forgotten. 

' Come,' said Mr. Newbolt in his ordinary voice, 
after another minute's silence, *let us turn in, and 
have a cup of tea with the ladies. That done, we'll 
be off to the House of Commons.' 




CHAPTER XXVII. 
bdwabd's pupil. 

N entering the drawing-room, Edward and 
his host found the chandeKers alight, and 
the blinds drawn over the windows. 

Ida and Florence were sitting in the 
middle of the room, at a table fmnished with a tea- 
service, and certain articles of homely, substantial 
fare — ^a loaf of bread, a butter-dish, and a cold 
tongue — which to the eyes of any such critic as Mr. 
Eupert Smith would have seemed out of place at 
that hour, and in that superb apartment. 

* Can you keep your eyes open, Mr. Smith ? ' 
inquired Ida. 'Does all this glare strike you 
blind?' 

^ It's papa's fancy,' explained Flo ; * he will have 
us light up in this fashion every night.' 

* By my word, Flo 1 ' broke in the giant, * you have 
made haste. I told you you needn't trouble your- 
self to dress.' 

' But I knew, dear,' answered Flo ; * that you like 
to see me best as I am.' 

' So I do, so I do 1 — so I dorCt also,' replied the 
father. ' But hanged to me, if I can say whether I 
like you more in one sort of dress than in another. 
You look at your best whatever you wean' 
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* Still you are right to praise me for being quick,' 
continued the girL ' While you have been idling in 
the garden, I have not only undergone transforma- 
tion, but have nearly finished my tea. An early 
dinner and a ride after it make me hungry. I hope 
you are not shocked, Mr. Smith, at seeing me eat 
such thick bread-and-butter ? ' 

^ I always keep up the old fashion of having the 
tea-things on the table,' exclaimed the Republican. 

* I hate all modem, pompous ways, they won't bear 
comparison with the old, simple style of doing things. 
A cup of tea isn't worth a thank you, unless you 
have seen a lady pour it from a tea-pot. It's mere 
physic when a long footman -fellow hands it to you 
on a tray — at least I think so ; but, then, all my 
habits are simple.' 

* But in old, tea-board days, papa,' said Flo, mis- 
chievously, * young ladies did not dress every evening 
as they do now. The mammas used to sit before 
their regiments of tea-cups, wearing high, white 
caps, and their daughters sat in high stuflf frocks, 
holding their tongues till their elders gave them 
leave to speak. Your habits are so very simple, 
dear papa, and you love old-fashioned ways so much, 
that it surprises me, you don't bring your children 
up on the rules of the back-board school.' 

^I wish I had,' responded the father laughing; 

* there would at least have been one sauce-box the 
less. What care I about fashions of millinery? 
You dress to please yourself — not to please me. 
Come, I'll cut you another piece of bread.' 

* One half-slice more, and then I shall have done. 
Thank you, dear ; and now give Mr. Smith a cup of 
tea. How men can drink such nauseous strong tea 
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as they do, I cannot fancy ! I'm sure it must do 
them harm.' 

Flo's simple dress was a compromise between 
morning and evening costume. It was by no means 
such a dress as a ^ come out ' young lady would have 
worn at a rout in 1846 ; but it allowed more than two- 
thirds of her white, round, taper arms to be visible, 
and displayed the entire length of her small neck, 
and the higher curves of her snowy shoulders. Her 
hair had not received much of her maid's attention, 
but its rich silky folds were drawn with delicate 
neatness into a net ; the fashion of nets having just 
'come in,' and quite 'young girls' often wearing 
them in the evening. Something should be said of 
the colour of the hair, which was of a very peculiar, 
and in the opinion of men very agreeable, tint. It 
was neither auburn, nor pure golden, nor chestnut, 
nor brown. Possibly, the brightest gold and mouse 
colour combined would have given nothing closely 
resembling it ; yet ladies ordinarily affirmed that its 
hue was a mixture of those colours. In short, the 
girl's tresses were warm golden tresses, toned and 
deadened down by some neutralising quality, which 
readers may, according to their pleasure, designate 
by the term ' mouse colour,' or the algebraical symbol 
X. Flo's eyes, too, cannot be accurately described 
by a word or any number of words. They were light 
eyes, but far removed from very light eyes; they 
were neither blue, nor grey, nor hazel; but they 
possessed a certain quality of all those three colours. 
They were very clear, steady eyes ; singularly expres- 
sive, whether the child-woman's mood was grave or 
gay. At the period now under the consideration of this 
history, their most frequent expression was one of 

VOL. I. B 
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gentle mirth and thoroughly innocent mischief ; they 
could, however, melt with compassion at sorrow, and 
glow with indignation. But in 1846, Flo was ignorant 
of grief, and apart from transient childish tiflFs, had 
never experienced what it is to feel hot fierce anger. 
Sorrow found no work to do in the Clock House in 
1846. She was husy enough elsewhere, but Mr. 
Newbolt's dwelling received no visit from her — 
indeed, had not foi: many a day beheld her shadow, 
or trembled at the dull rustling of her sombre dark- 
some robes. In her own personal experiences Flo 
had not yet looked sorrow face to face. Vaguely, and 
through report, she knew that stern, subduing, 
chastening grief moved over the surface of the earth, 
but she was unable to realise what grief was. 

Of her figure, style, countenance, readers may 
form a general, but far from accurate notion, by 
referring to the notes in Chapter IV. of this history, 
describing * For Ever ' — picture 640 of the Octagon 
Room. It was Flo herself, as she appeared whilst 
riding in Crouch Lane, on her black pony, who had 
given the girl of that picture her principal charac- 
teristics. Still the picture was no portrait. It was 
no more than a fancy picture, animated by a sem- 
blance to the beautiful girl, which semblance the 
painter had purposely reduced to a minimum, and 
studiously concealed from all possibilities of detec- 
tion, by falsities of colouring and sundry misleading 
tricks familiar to his craft. For, had not love made 
him especially anxious to do her no wrong in thought 
or act, Edward would not the less have deemed it an 
insult to all wonfanhood, and a sin against the chi- 
valry of his own nature, to put upon canvas a faithful 
representation of her lineaments, until he had re- 
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ceived her permission tx) do so. Standing before his 
easel therefore, and working at No. 640, the young 
artist had put in his misleading touches of line and 
colour, thinking to himself, * There, if her own mother 
should ever see the picture, she will not suspect 
whose face first put the thought into my head.' So 
readers must only accept No. 640 as a general guide 
to certain prevailing qualities of shape and air ; the 
outline must be filled up with particulars which 
either do not appear in the description of the picture, 
or are slightly at variance with some of its points. 
The picture had more colour than the original both 
in complexion and hair ; the archness and piquancy, 
which in the original were tempered by a quiet 
softness and composure, had been heightened almost 
to caricature in the painting; and in his entire 
treatment of the face, the artist had developed ex- 
pression at the expense of truthful adherence to 
contour, which in Flo was as notably regular as the 
separate features of her countenance were notably 
delicate and refined. 

* I went to the Academy yesterday, Mr. Smith,' 
said Flo, when she had finished her meal, and 
Edward had taken a cup of tea, * for the sole purpose 
of looking at your pictures ; I am very glad they are 
coming here.' 

* I am pleased to hear you like them — I am grateful 
to you for telling me so,' answered Edward. 

^ And why do you call the picture of the pretty 
girl "For Ever?" I don't like a title hard to be 
understood ; now, I may be dull, but I can't see the 
meaning of the name.' 

' Are you satisfied that it has a meaning ? ' was 
Edward's evasive reply. 

B 2 
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' Flo is so interested about that picture,' interposed 
Mr. Newbolt, intending to come to the relief of the 
artist, ^because I laugh at her, insisting that it 
somehow or other puts me in mind of her ; and my 
young lady is half inclined to be angry, thinking 
that I don't flatter her.' 

There is no need to say that this speech did not 
accomplish its amiable intention. 

'Do you see any likeness?' inquired Edward, 
looking to Ida. 

^ Yes, something of a resemblance,' answered Ida ; 
*just enough to be noticed.' 

'Was it altogether the work of your imagi- 
nation?' continued Flo, the questioner; ^or have 
you ever seen a girl whom the painting resembles ? 
— any one, in fact, who suggested the style of its 
beauty ? ' 

'What on earth do you want to know that for, 
child ? ' cried the giant. ^ Let us suppose that Mr. 
Smith is in love (young men do sometimes fall in 
love), and that the original of the picture is the pretty 
girl to whom he has vowed in his heart to be true 
for ever — for ever. Let us give that interpretation 
to the title ; and let us suppose that Mr. Smith, with 
one of his truthful blushes admits that we are right 
in the supposition — what then ? ' 

Again had the patron signally failed in an amiable 
attempt. 

^ What then ? ' repeated the giant, flattering him- 
self that he had effected his purpose. 

^ What then ? ' retorted Flo, nodding her head at 
her father ; * why, I should ask Mr. Smith to intro- 
duce me to her, and let me make her my friend ; 
for, if she is really like the picture, I am sure she 
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must be a nice girl — as good as she is pretty, and I 
should like to be very intimate with her.' 

Whereat John Newbolt laughed uproariously; and 
Ida smiled wickedly, as Flo, raising her voice to a 
tone of lively animation, said, * You may make merry 
at my vanity and self-esteem. I am Mr. Newbolt's 
daughter, and why should I not have a good opinion 
of myself, and of all girls who are like me ? Laugh 
away : you cannot make me ashamed of my speech. 
I am not blushing.' 

But Flo was blushing at her trip, and the amuse- 
ment it had created ; and her blushes did not lessen 
her beauty. 

'I see what you all mean,' observed Edward, 
trying to speak calmly, ^ and Mrs. Newbolt put the 
case fairly, when she said that the resemblance is no 
more than what we often see between two persons, 
entirely unknown to each other, and in no way 
related. We should expect to find in art the same 
coincidences which we find in Nature. I think,' he 
concluded, bowing to Florence, ' that your mamma 
has put the case in the right light, and we may let 
it rest there.' 

* Mrs. Newbolt 1 My mamma ! ' Flo repeated, first 
with an air of genuine perplexity, and then with a 
look of sudden enlightenment, as springing from her 
seat — all the girlish element of her nature bounding 
into full play, and throwing womanly reserve and 
dignity aside — she cried, *Do you hear him, Ida? 
Mr. Smith thinks you are my mamma I ' 

Having made which exclamation, the child-part 
of the child-woman poured forth clear trills of 
laughter. 

The giant's deUght was great also. 
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' What a droll mistake ! Ida, dear, you've been 
mistaken for my wife ! ' he said, when he ceased 
laughing ; and after a pause, he went on in an ex- 
planatory tone: 'No, no, Mr. Smith; both these 
ladies are my daughters. Your blunder is easily 
accounted for, and shows what queer misapprehen- 
sions may arise when the formalities of society are 
not attended to. If I had been here to introduce 
you to Ida, you wouldn't have fallen into the mistake, 
and we should not have had our joke.' 

' 1 sincerely beg your pardon. Miss Newbolt ; do 
excuse me,' said Edward, deliberately and earnestly. 
For a moment, the yoimg man was afraid he had 
caused her annoyance. 

But the smile of her dark eyes and clever lips 
reassured him as she answered, * I can't give you my 
pardon, for you have not hurt me. I have to thank 
you for a compliment — and for giving my father and 
Flo so much amusement at our expense.' And 
having thus made herself a partner in his confusion, 
Ida, with a fresh look of naive mischief, added, 
* And how old did you take me for ? — sixty ? ' 

'You remember, Edward,' observed the giant, 
laying aside the formal title for a second time, * I told 
you in the garden just now that I had been married 
twice. Ida is the youngest of my first family ; and 
she's only thirteen years or so older than Flo. Let's 
see, Ida — is it thirteen or fourteen ? ' 

' Papa,' said Ida, ' this is too bad of you — ^to rob 
me of the venerable age with which Mr. Smith had 
invested me. 

*Flo, bring your portfolios,' observed the giant, 
assuming a business look. 

' Must I undergo examination like a school-girl ? ' 
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asked Flo, pouting her lips with an affectation 
of wilfulness. 

' Certainly,' answered the father ; ' you are but a 
school-girl in age. Anyhow, Mr. Smith will do me 
the favour to turn the drawings over, and tell me 
what he thinks of them.' 

A look of surprise took possession of Edward's 
face. 

Before the look of surprise had gone, Flo was 
standing like a good girl, with two portfolios in her 
hands, one under either arm. 

* They are wretched things, Mr. Smith,' she said, 
pleadingly, * but yoii mayn't scold me. I'll do better 
when I've been taught how.' 

' Allow me to take them,' said Edward. 

* May I sit down, sir, during examination ? ' asked 
Flo, looking mischievously at her father ; ^ or am I 
to stand with the tips of my fingers on the tops of 
my shoulders, as those dear little Winkworths stand, 
when they say their lessons to that old-fashioned 
governess. Miss Scarlett ? ' 

* Certainly,' answered the father, entering into his 
child's fun, * you can't stand in a better attitude. By 
all means stand like the *^ dear little Winkworths." 
I like old-fashioned ways.' 

Whereupon, Miss Florence Newbolt put her heels 
together in the first position of dancing art, drew 
herself up to her full height, straightened out her 
fingers and arms, and then posed herself like the 
' dear little Winkworths,' by slowly raising and then 
slowly declining her arms, till the tips of her right 
hand fingers touched the crown of her right shoulder, 
and the tips of her left hand fingers rested on the 
top of her left shoulder. 
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* There ; here I am ! ' she said, when she had per- 
formed this feat. ^ Attention ! ' 

While this by-play was going on between father 
and daughter, Edward, with trembling hands, had 
opened the larger folio and had begun to turn over 
the sheets of drawing-paper. 

* Make haste, Mr. Smith, please,' said Flo, when 
she had been standing for at least five minutes. ^ My 
wrists are beginning to ache terribly. I can assure 
you it's no joke to stand for ten minutes like the 
" dear little Winkworths." ' 

^ Then put down your hands,' said the giant. 

* Hold your tongue, papa,' retorted Flo, * you have 
no business to interrupt now. I am under examina- 
tion, and you are not w/y master. If you don't 
behave properly, Mr. Smith will make you stand up, 
like the " dear little Winkworths." ' And very hard 
work it was for Flo, as she once again made this oft- 
repeated allusion to the ' dear little Winkworths,' to 
keep back her laughter. 

At length Edward had passed his eyes over all the 
pencil drawings in folio No. 1. 

* Well, what say you, Mr. Smith ? ' inquired the 
giant, impatiently. 

* I see that Miss Florence has had lessons of a 
drawing-master,' drily observed Edward, who had no 
notion that his patron expected him to treat the child 
with a few common-places of adulation — ^who, more- 
over, if he had known that such courteous service 
was expected of him, would not have rendered it at 
the expense of truth. Luckily, as he spoke, he looked 
straight up at Mr. Newbolt, without glancing at Flo. 
If he had seen her, standing with her hands up, his 
gravity would have been put to the rout. 
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^A master. Of course she has had a master,' 
said Mr. Newbolt, testily. ' Is that all you have 
to say?' 

* I mean that I can see who has been her master.' 
' Indeed 1 What's his name ? ' 

^Mr. Lightfoot.' 

* Yes ; that's the man. Well, you call him a first- 
class man ? ' 

* He is a very successful master,' answered Edward, 
evading the point of the question ; ^ that is to say, 
successful in having a large number of pupils, and 
having a wide popularity.' 

'Well then, he's a first-class man, isn't he?' 
returned Mr. Newbolt, who was a consistent admirer 
of success. 

Consistent in his admiration of success, the giant 
was very variable in his estimate of public opinion. 
When the sentiment of the multitude concurred with 
his own views, he spoke of the ' general intelligence 
of the country ' with great deference, and in the most 
complimentary terms ; but when the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen were at variance with the pugna- 
cious member for Harling, his contempt for the 
* enlightened public,' and for arguments based on an 
appeal to numbers, was supreme. Still, however 
contradictory he might be in the adulation and 
sarcasm which he poured alternately on the public, 
the strong man had at heart sincere respect for ma- 
jorities ; and though he well knew that impudent 
charlatanry could under favourable circumstances 
achieve vulgar triumphs, he always paid a certain 
sort of homage to those who, in any way whatever, 
contrived to win a crowd of supporters. Even for 
notorious quacks, so long as they were successful, he 
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entertained a kind of scornful deference ; * there must 
be aometkmg in them,' he would say, * or they would 
never get so fax ahead of other rogues.' 

'He is a favourite with the pubUc,' rejoined 
Edward. 

* Exactly,' said the giant, shaking his head ob- 
stinately ; * and, however much disappointed noodles, 
and sour, cantankerous blockheads may maintain 
the reverse, public favour is a sure indication of 
merit of some sort. There are various kinds of 
merit ; there's merit in almost everything that lies a 
little out of the common way ; sometimes the public 
takes a wrong-headed fit, and perversely runs after 
merit of the very worst sort ; but whatever it happens 
to have a humour for, you may be sure it will find 
out the best sample of the particular article it 
demands. Whenever you find the public crowding 
round a donkey, and accepting its bray as music, you 
may be certain that the fortunate donkey brays 
better than all the other donkeys that are giving note 
at the same time.' 

^ Perhaps, Mr. Lightfoot is one of the fortunate 
donkeys you speak of, papa,' suggested Ida. ' What 
do you think of him, Mr. Smith ? ' 

* He has a peculiar — a most distinctive style,' was 
the answer. 

' And Flo has acquired it ? ' 

* It has been imposed upon her, as it of course is 
imposed on all Mr. Lightfoot's pupils ; but unless my 
judgment is at fault, Miss Florence has not accepted 
it with perfect docility.' 

* You are right, Mr. Smith,' said Flo, who, during 
this discussion, had unconsciously lowered her hands, 
and ceased to stand like the ' dear little Winkworths.' 
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' Mr. Lightfoot and I have had plenty of battles and 
disputes. I think I must be the naughtiest, most 
disobedient, most rebellious pupil he ever had. You 
don't like his style, do you? ' 

* There is some truth in his theory ; but he sufifers 
it to lead him away from truthfulness to nature.' 

*You disapprove it, I see,' exclaimed Flo, tri- 
umphantly. 

^ I think it is liable to make young students take 
false views of art.' 

' Of course— just what I feel, and what I have told 
him, too,' replied [Flo, speaking quickly, and with 
great earnestness — although she seasoned her words 
with sprightly mirth. * He thinks nothing should be 
attended to but outlines, and those the outermost of 
outlines ; I enjoy details, revel in minute imitations. 
He only aims at one sort of sweeping efifect — general 
effect, as he calls it ; whereas art ought to achieve 
every sort of effect, ought to study every variety of 
beauty. " Don't trouble yourself to waste time on 
the leaves," he used to say, when I was at work 
on a tree. " But I wiU do the leaves ! " I used to 
answer. Nature made the pretty things, and I mean 
to waste my time on them." — Once when I had 
obeyed him in every particular, and he had praised 
me for being a good girl, I answered, " In my opinion, 
it's the worst picture I have ever done ; it attempts 
to give only one small part of Nature's beauty, and 
as for its art, why, art is a very poor thing, indeed, if 
it isn't truthful. It's impiety for us to think we can 
improve on Nature. I am not content with mere 
art-shorthand, and drawing master's make-believe 1 " 
You may suppose that saucy speech put me in dis- 
grace, Mr. Smith.' 
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* How did he punish you ? ' asked Edward, much 
amused at the notion of Flo being put in disgrace. 

^ He didn't put me in the comer,' answered Flo, 
* or set me on a high stool, or tell papa of my naughti- 
ness ; but he addressed me as Miss NewhoU for three 
weeks afterwards. When I was a good girl and 
in his favour, he always called me Miss Florence.' 

Whereupon the whole party laughed ; Ida, as the 
laughter ceased, saying in a maternal tone, *Flo, you 
are getting a little too wild.' 

* May I look at this folio ? ' asked Edward, taking 
up folio No. 2, when the girl had meekly received her 
elder sister's rebuke. 

* Surely,' answered Flo, not much depressed by Ida's 
words, ^they are my anti-Lightfootian series — 
sketches from Nature — done in my own way.' 

Edward opened the folio, and examined a series of 
sketches of separate leaves and flowers, trailing 
ribands of woodbine, wreathes and clusters of hop- 
blossom, and simple combinations of garden plants, 
minutely and elaborately tricked out. They were 
just such drawings as may be found in the books of 
any clever pupil, who in the present year is receiving 
tuition from a pre-Eafifaellite teacher of art. 

^ And you did these without the help or supervision 
of any instructor?' asked Edward, when he had looked 
at a dozen or more of the sketches. 

* Quite. I never had any master but Mr. Lightfoot ; 
and if he had seen any of those drawings, he would 
have put me on an imaginary stool of repentance, or 
shut me up in a moral black-hole for six weeks.' 

^Well, what do you think of these? ^ asked Mr. 
Newbolt, with eager emphasis, feeling certain that at 
last his darling would have some commendation. 
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' MTiy, I think Mr. Lightfoot's system is not suited 
to Miss Florence, and that she had better work away 
by herself — without the interference of masters,' was 
Edward's answer. 

Flo's face beamed with delight. 

Even John Harrison Newbolt was satisfied with a 
compliment which was so manifestly sincere. 

* But she sha'n't work by herself,' said the father. 
•'She has set her heart on learning to paint in 
oils, and you must take her in hand, and see what 
you can do with her.' 

* I ? ' exclaimed Edward, rising suddenly from his 
seat in lively astonishment. 

' Of course,' replied the giant, laughing ; * you have 
promised to teach her. Flo is my young friend — ^the 
young friend I spoke to you about.' 

^ If I had known, if I had imagined ' said 

Edward, quickly beginning, and as suddenly stopping 
short. 

* If you had imagined what I was after,' observed 
the giant, felicitously mis-reading the young man's 
mind, ' you wouldn't have haggled, and debated, and 
mistrusted, but at once have imdertaken so agreeable 
a task ? Ay ? that's what you mean ? ' 

Edward ipade no reply to the question ; but leaving 
the patron in his error, he turned to Flo with a slight 
movement of respect, and in a voice which betrayed 
his emotion said, * I will do my utmost to teach you 
well ; but I sincerely mistrust my ability to instruct 
you, as you ought to be instructed. We shall not 
work together long, before I shall be learning from 
you.' 

' Thank you. I know I shall get on with you,' 
said the girl, in all simplicity ; and then once more 
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playing the part of child, she added, ' You'll be very 
patient with me ? ' 

* I will,' answered Edward, without smile. 

* And you won't scold ? ' 

*Not unless you deserve scolding,' he answered, 
more lightly, trying to adopt her tone. 

* And you'll be very kind to me ? ' continued the 
child-woman, turning her delicate face up to his face, 
and giving him a smile that accorded with her roguish, 
pleading voice. 

* I hope it is my nature to be kind to every one. 
Miss Flo,' replied the yoimg man, gravely. 

As he spoke these words, there was a sound of 
wheels on the drive outside the windows. 

* Ah, there's the carriage,' exclaimed John Harrison 
Newbolt, rising smartly from his seat, and crossing 
the room to a bell-cord. * Come on, Mr. Edward. 
We must be off to Westminster.' 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

WHEBEIN MB. TURVBT INSTRUCTS MISS LOUISA ON 
MATTURS PEBTAININa TO ART. 




HILE the ladies and gentlemen were con- 
versing about art in the drawing-room, a 
discussion on the same subject was held by 
Mr. Turvey and Miss Louisa Martin ; the 
said Louisa Martin — single young woman, com- 
mendable for fresh complexion, bright ribands, and 
general nattiness of appearance — being a lady's-maid, 
in whose services Ida and Flo had joint property. 

The room in which Mr. Turvey and Miss Louisa 
maintained discourse on this polite topic, was the 
private parlour of Mrs. Buddie, housekeeper of the 
Clock House. It should be known that Mrs. Buddie 
was no more than the remains of a housekeeper, 
being a very aged lady, something more substantial, 
but not a whit more useful than a mere shadowy 
tradition of the busy matron, who in Sam Harrison's 
time had been an important personage in the eyes 
of Highgate tradesmen. In spite of her decrepitude 
— it may even be said, in consequence of her infirmity 
and complete uselessness — Mrs. Buddie was main- 
tained in her old position of trust ; Mr. Newbolt and 
his daughters having recourse to divers amiable 
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expedients for making her believe herself as efficient 
a servant as ever. A picturesque piece of antiquity, 
not quite bedridden, and firmly resolved that no 
earthly power should make her so, Mrs. Buddie was 
daily brought down-stairs from her private room, 
shortly before the servants' dinner hour, and, having 
been carefully conveyed to the servants'-hall, was 
placed in a chair at one end of the dinner-table, 
where, propped up by pillows, and deporting herself 
with suitable decorum, she presided over the mid-day 
meal of her master's dependents. The meat and 
pudding part of the feast over, Mrs. Buddie was 
carried to her parlour, where, by special invitation 
given every day with much formality, she was, after 
the lapse of two or three minutes, followed by Mr. 
Turvey and Miss Louisa, who in the tranquillity of 
the housekeeper's room, away from less exalted 
menials, partook of ale and cheese on week-days, of 
fruit and wine on Simdays. Like his master, Mr. 
Turvey was a Eepublican ; but he said that the most 
precious interests of society required him to make 
his inferiors feel that he was their superior, and in 
consideration of those precious interests he would 
have any day gone without his ale and cheese, 
rather than have consumed them in the presence 
of Thomas and Arthur. 

Very imposing was the aspect of Mrs. Buddie in 
her later days, as she sat in her parlour and played 
the part of hostess to the butler and lady's-maid. 
Very pleasant was it also to see the complacent smile 
on her aged countenance, when Ida paid her the 
customary afternoon's visit, during which the two 
women spoke about domestic arrangements, and 
agreed that housekeeping, as an art, had sadly re- 
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trograded since the time when Mrs. Buddie was a 
girl. And not a little instructive was the jealousy 
with which the venerahle dame maintained her long- 
established right to the sole custody of the family 
key-basket, and the firmness of her belief that if the 
key-basket passed to any other person's guardianship, 
the Clock House would fall to utter ruin, in less than 
twelve months. 

With a consistency which Charles Lamb would 
have approved, Mrs. Buddie went to bed at an early 
hour, even as she rose at a late one ; and as soon as 
she had retired for the night, her parlour was at the 
disposal of Mr. Turvey and Miss Louisa. Of course 
that gentleman was at liberty to pass his evenings in 
the solitude of his peculiar pantry ; but in justice to 
his gallantry, not less than to Miss Louisa's at- 
tractions, it should be stated that he greatly preferred 
the single young woman's society to lonely meditation 
and study. It was their custom to have a long chat 
every evening. 

^ He is a very nice, modest-looking young gentle- 
man,' observed Miss Louisa. 'I sawed him as he 
walked with Miss Newbolt in the garding.' 

*He's just as promising a specimen of hay 
hingenuous youth,' returned Mr. Turvey, ' has I've 
clapt eyes on for many a day. Hi dropt in at the 
academy yesterday, and his picters 'ave merit. When 
he has paid a little more attention to the decorative 
school, hell do.' 

' I hopes with all my heart he may.' 

*He will. Miss Louisa. Hi've took him in hand, 
and, sooner or later, I'll make a hartist of him.' 

* What is a hartist, Mr. Turvey ? ' 

VOL. I. s 
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* Taking no notice of hamateurs — which are gentle- 
men and ladies as do picters for their own amuse- 
ment and nobody's profit — I should say, my dear, a 
hartist is a pusson as foUer hart as a business, to 
make a living by it.' 

' Hart ! and what is hart, Mr. Turvey ? ' 

* My dear,' replied Mr. Turvey, ^ that's a stupen- 
duous kivestion. If you take a large view of 
it, hart his heverything and heverything his hart. 
The way to do anything is a hart. The medicle 
business is a hart, so is harness-making or bus-con- 
tracting. There aint any kind o' business, from 
etatemanship to scavengering, that isn't a hart. A 
precious lot of them there are betwixt commerce 
and conjuring, which last is next door to the black 
hart.' 

^ A dirty sort of business that must be,' observed 
Miss Louisa. 

* I believe you,' responded Mr. Turvey, smiling at 
his companion's simplicity. ' But hai-t in the sense 
of cultivated pussons' language, is the knowing how 
to beautify things, and the doing it. Of which there 
are a many kinds. Miss Louisa ; but the parent of 'em 
all is decorative art. Whatsoever pusson adds to 
the decoration of existence is in some sort o' way a 
hartist. You're a sort of decorative hartist, my dear, 
when you put on your prettiest cap and sweetest 
smiles.' 

Miss Louisa blushed and looked proud. 

*But,'- continued Mr. Turvey, * being but a un- 
eddicated fimmale, you are no more a decorative 
hartist than any other tidy and responsible young 
woman. Your hartistic powers are limited by the 
topknot of your cap and the sole of your foot, and 
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don't extend beyond the circumambience of your 
best petticut.' 

^ I did not make myself.' 

^ True, my dear ; and I'm not finding fault with 
you. But to return to hart has a source of decora- 
tion. The pure decorative hart, which I spoke of 
just now as the parent hart, confines itself to wall- 
painting, ceilings, picter-frames, wood-work, and 
such like. But fashionable hart produces picters, 
and have many branches. There's pencil-work and 
iles, engravings and chalk-drorings, historical and 
landscapes, hanimals and hinteriors, all which are 
divided into igh hart and low hart.' 

' I suppose, Mr. Turvey, high art is very expensive, 
and low art comes moderate. It's the diflference of 
the figger as gives the name ? ' 

^Not a bad suggestion. Miss Louisa — not at all 
bad for a uninitiated pusson,' replied Mr. Turvey, 
approvingly, ^ but it isn't right. Igh hart is so called 
because it's the hart igh people like ; whereas low 
hart is the kind of picters pop'lar amongst the lower 
orders. Grand character pieces, hangels coming out 
of clouds, ile portraits, and framed picters generally 
is igh hart. The caricatures and insulting picters 
of gentlemen of property and members of parliament, 
such as you may have seen in " Punch," is low hart ; 
because low people enjoy 'em, liking to see their 
betters made ridiculous.' 

A pause ensued on this comprehensive survey of 
two grand divisions of art. 

The silence was broken by Miss Louisa seeking 
further enlightenment. 

* But,' she asked, * are artists gentlemen ? ' 

8 2 
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Mr. Turvey whistled a low whistle, and considered 
before he made reply. 

'Well, my dear Miss Louisa,' he at length an- 
swered, ^ hi scarcely know what to say. There is so 
many grades in hart. Hi hought to know a good 
deal about hartists, seeing that I have made the 
acquaintance of most of our best painters — having 
ad 'em up ere to dine, listened to their conversation, 
and studied 'em. It's wonderful how they choose 
their liquors according to their diflferent lines of 
business. The historicals like Burgundy ; the halle- 
goricals take port ; landscape ile painters prefer light 
wine ; water colours seem to enjoy nothing so much 
as tea ; engravers are addicted to sperrits — which I 
am disposed to think is owing to the fact that beyond 
hall bother hartists, they want steady 'ands. But 
har they gentlemen ? Well, some are, some are not. 
In point of rank, I should say a tip-top hartist would 
go behind a stock-broker, but take precedence of a 
family doctor — provided he is a Har Hay, and is 
doing a strong stroke of business. A great deal 
depends on the amount of a hartist's business. Still, 
Miss Louisa, allowing for hexceptions, I should say 
hartists har to be regarded as gentlemen, so long as 
they behave as sech.' 

^I think Mr. Smith will behave as becomes a 
gentleman.' 

* Hi know he will,' replied Mr. Turvey, warmly. 
^ He'll be a man one day. Hi 'ad a long talk with 
him before dinner, and put him up to a trick or 
two. He's going to foUer my advice, and go through 
a course of decorative study in Little Trinity Lane.' 

' And he's to teach Miss Flo to paint ? ' continued 
Miss Louisa. 
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' Yes ; hand I quite approve of his teaching her 
What hand s^'U make of it remains to be seen 
but she's set her mind on learning to paint in iles.' 

* Oil is queer stuff to paint with, Mr. Turvey. It 
don't seem to have colour enough.' 

' Painters, my dear,' replied Mr. Turvey, with a 
slight undertone of contempt in his affable voice, 
^ don't paint picters with salad ile, or lamp ile 
either.' 

* They've better not try to,' replied Louisa. 
Another pause, broken, like the former silence, by 

the lady's maid, who, lowering her voice to a musical, 
cooing murmur, said, *Mr. Turvey, if Mr. Smith 
turns out as you think he will, why shouldn't he and 
Miss Flo make a match of it ? ' 

^The thoughts of you womankind are always 
running on matrimony,' responded Mr. Turvey, 
benignly, evincing no displeasure at the suggestion. 
'But she's too young for that sort of thing at 
present.' 

^ She won't be, a year or two hence, and their ages 
are uncommon suitable.' 

^ As to age. Miss Louisa, an oldish man can love 
as well as a young one.' 

' I know it,' sighed Miss Louisa, turning her eyes 
up to Mr. Turvey. 

But finding no adequate response to her own emo- 
tion in Mr. Turvey's countenance, she returned to 
the original subject, saying, ' Why shouldn't they ? 
Would you disapprove it ? ' 

Having considered the question for twenty seconds, 
Mr. Turvey answered, emphatically, ^ When he's a 
Har Hay, / ^uonH refuse my consenV 

Sensation on the part of Miss Louisa. 
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'But,' added Mr. Turvey, rising with alacrity 
from his chair, 'Hi must be hoflf. There's the 
drawing-room bell ringing, and the carriage is 
round — to take Mr. Newbolt down to the 'ouse. I 
must go and let him out.' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THOUaHT FOLLOWINa THOUGHT. 




HERE now, I'll say good-bye, and leave 
you to take care of yourself,' said Mr. 
Newbolt, when he had introduced his young 
friend into one of the galleries, set apart for 
the use of strangers in the House of Commons ; ' you 
can stop as long as you like, and go when you like. 
Good-bye.' 

Before giving Edward this farewell, Mr. Newbolt 
had pointed out to him the notabilities of the 
assembly, appending to each name as he uttered it 
a few words of pithy description, or bold criticism. 
The member for Harling was better in his brief 
caricatures of their personal appearance, than in his 
prophecies of the future career of the principal 
politicians who were present in their places, 
* There's Cobden, and speaking to him is John 
Bright,' he observed — * great men, full of power, and 
with all the intellect of the coimtry coming round to 
them. Before ten years have passed, you'll see them 
forming a cabinet of their own, and the strongest 
cabinet, too, that the country has seen for a himdred 
years.' Of Lord Palmerston, he remarked, ^ Clever 
fellow : but he'll never be at the head of affairs ; he 
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wants definite principles. Englishmen have no faith 
in statesmen who haven't definite principles, for 
which they are ready to fight to the death, sacrificing 
everything and everybody for their sake.' Pointing 
to Mr. Gladstone, he said, * There's a fine intellect 
spoilt, utterly spoilt and done for by Oxford educa- 
tion. As a man of energy, bom beyond the narrow- 
ing influences of patrician circles, he ought to 
represent the views of the great middle classes, but 
his unfortimate education has filled him with a 
romantic hankering after old, worn-out systems, and 
inspired him with distrust of new ideas. As time 
goes on, he'll get narrower and narrower, and de- 
generate into a mere old-fashioned Tory; he will; 
mark my words. I know him, bless you ! He can't 
bamboozle me with his Jesuitical sophistries. The 
Liberals of this country will find in him a more 
unscrupulous, intolerant, vindictive foe, than any 
enemy they've yet had to deal with. At heart, the 
man is Lord Eldon and the Duke of Wellington 
rolled into one.' Directing Edward's eyes to the 
Premier, he observed, with a congratulatory chuckle, 
' He's all right now : I always maintained there was 
the making of a man in him, and now he's one of 
usV 

When Mr. Newbolt had taken his departure from 
the gallery, Edward found little entertainment in 
the proceedings of the House ; and he soon left the 
people's representatives to fight out their battles in 
his absence. 

One great thought, fruitful of many minor thoughts 
and much anxious reflection, troubled Edward, as he 
walked slowly homewards, from Westminster to his 
solitary chambers in Furnival's Inn. 
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^ He saw that he had been drawn into a position in 
which his honour would be sorely tried. When he 
was on the point of saying to Mr. Newbolt in the 
drawing-room of the Clock House, ^ If I had imagined 
you were engaging me to give lessons to your 
daughter I would have declined the task,' he saw 
clearly that the engagement debarred him from all 
right to endeavour to win the aflfections of the girl 
whom he regarded with deep, romantic love. Had 
Mr. Newbolt merely invited him, as a private friend, 
to become a frequent visitor to Muswell Hill, the 
privilege would have been accorded him to do his 
utmost to make himself dear to her, even as she was 
dear to him. But as her teacher, it was clear to him 
he could not, without sacrificing his own personal 
honour, give Flo any intimation of the passion which 
held possession of him. As an ordinary guest, he 
would have been free to exercise towards her whatever 
powers of pleasing he might be master of; and by 
words, glances, watchful deference, and all the subtle 
signs which constitute the language of pure aflfection, 
he might have shown his hopes, and lured her to 
forgive his daring. Of course, his hopes were mad, 
wild, incredibly presimiptuous ; and he needed 
none to tell him how many persons would scout the 
vanity and immeasurable presumption of the poor 
and unknown artist who could dream of being able 
to clutch so rare a prize, aud hug it to his breast. 
But love justifies, sanctifies, ambition; and youthful 
lovers are often confident. 

But as Miss Florence Newbolt's tutor, his just 
privileges in the Clock House would be widely 
difierent from what they would have been, had he 
been introduced to her as a private friend. 
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Brought into close and constant intercourse with 
her, in order that he might render her certain 
specified professional services — he could not, without 
being guilty of perfidy to his benefactor, use the 
opportunities of that familiar intercourse for the 
attainment of any purpose apart from the particular 
end which Mr. Newbolt proposed to himself. He was 
hired to teach Flo how to paint, not how to love ; that 
was the contract — a contract which might be more 
completely broken by any attempt to teach the latter 
than by any negligence in teaching the former. Mr. 
Newbolt in allowing him to approach thus near to 
his youngest and darling child, had placed in him a 
special confidence for a special purpose ; and Edward, 
saw clearly that if he tried to accomplish more than 
that purpose, he would be basely betraying that 
confidence. He saw this at the first glance of the 
case, in Ida's drawing-room ; he saw it, now that he 
sat at midnight in his silent studio, meditating on 
all that had occurred at Muswell Hill; he saw it 
clearly, and never wavered from that line of painful 
duty which it marked out for him, so long as he 
remained Flo's art-master. Gladly would he have 
drawn back from the position into which he had been 
led; for though he could not foresee all the cruel 
and unspeakable anguish that was in store for him, 
he discerned, in some degree, how hard a trial he 
was about to undergo. But it was too late to with- 
draw. He would then be Flo's zealous, earnest 
teacher; her efficient instructor to the best of his 
abilities. He would stand beside her, directing the 
movements of her fingers, answering her inquiries, 
encouraging her to work in the spirit of a true artist ; 
to her he would be a patient, attentive, imwearying 
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tutor — and to her father he would be a faithful 
servant. By no act, or word, or sigh, or look of hia, 
should she learn that he loved her. Much of the 
sorrow, and searching temptation, and secret struggles, 
which this course would bring upon him, he foresaw, 
at the moment when he determined to adopt it ; but 
whence could one so young have gathered the 
knowledge by which alone he could rightly estimate 
the full weight of the burden he was about to take 
upon his shoulders ; could measure the labour and 
pain which he resolved to endure? He was still 
but a boy — a very young man ; not indeed altogether 
ignorant of sorrow, but still so young that he had 
not yet had time to learn those sternest of life's 
lessons, by which earnest and truth-loving men are 
made truly good men. 

This was his plan ; and as it took the clear, definite 
shape of unalterable resolve, Edward shuddered at 
the prospect of its consequences, and letting his head 
drop upon the table, which stood beside his chair, 
murmured, * What am I about to do ? what is it that 
I undertake ? ' 

To which questions it seemed to him that a voice, 
coming from a distant comer of his dim studio, from 
behind his easel and a pile of artistic lumber, 
answered, in clear tones — tones firm and unwavering 
ad those of a resolute soldier speaking words of com- 
mand, but still musical with soft cadences of sympathy 
and compassion — * You are about to enter on a long 
course of self-sacrifice: you are now going to 
sacrifice your purely personal desires to a sense of 
duty. The time will come when you will sacrifice 
your personal desires to love. Be steadfast to your 
purpose. Nearly all men are capable of self-sacrifice 
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for a brief period : many persons begin great works 
of self-sacrifice ; few complete them. Be brave : you 
are now about to sacrifice yourself to duty : one day 
you will be called upon to sacrifice yourself to love.' 

It was marvellous how distinctly he seemed to heaor 
those words, uttered in tones at the same time 
thoroughly human, and yet rich with the sacred 
melody of Heaven. It was as though some grand 
captain of souls, who, ages since, had won an ever- 
lasting crown of glory by long, patient endurance of 
himian suflFering, and by persistent devotion of his 
life to God's will — stood near him, pointing out his 
allotted task, and encouraging him to perform it. 

For several instants after he had ceased to hear 
the words of this mysterious voice, Edward was so 
impressed that they proceeded from a person really 
present in his studio, that he rose hastily from his 
chair, and took six steps towards the corner of the 
room whence the utterance seemed to have come. 
As quickly he recovered his self-possession, and 
returned to his seat ; the look of sudden surprise and 
deep astonishment, which shortly before had possessed 
his features, giving way to a sad smile. He saw 
the secret of his perplexity. No speaker was near 
him: the words had not been actually spoken. 
The command and the counsel were no more than 
his own exhortation addressed inwardly to himself, 
and his excited imagination had for the moment 
assigned them to the lips of another. When men are 
thus addressed by their own better, stronger selves, 
they will do well to give good heed to the monitors ; 
for God often makes his will known by such teachers 
— teachers who are no other than the mental powers 
(endowed for a brief flash of time with apparently 
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distinct personality) of those whom they rouse from 
lethargy to life. 

The marvel accounted for, Edward resumed his 
seat, and mused upon the words, ' Self-Sacrifice.' He 
had often heard them before ; but till then he had 
never apprehended all their sacred significance. 
Knowledge often comes to men in sudden floods of 
enlightenment, alike after periods of inaction and 
days of steady toil. Upon the mind of the young 
artist fell a broad bright stream of light ; and, as it 
descended, he saw the grandeur and loveliness of 
Self-Sacrifice. 

Then, thought following upon thought, as the 
broad, bright stream of light became a silvery haze 
and died away, less salutary reflections, and recollec- 
tions little calculated to fortify him in his courageous 
purpose, took hold of Edward. He began to ask 
himself if his case had no grounds for hope — if the 
future, stem though it was, presented no possibilities 
which might result in the attainment of the one great 
wish of his weaker self. Might he not still — whilst 
steadily persisting in the narrow line of duty — 
cherish the fond imagination that at some remote 
time, he might, after all, induce Flo to be his wife ? 
Was it utterly impossible ? 

And as often as he put the question to himself, he 
remembered Mr. N^wbolt's words, ^ My child, when 
she leaves my Hoine to go to another man's, must 
have rank, station, title, JBj^ everything which the 
world honours, assured to her. The man I allow 
her to marry must not expect that she is to bring 
everything to the bargain, and )ie nothing.' 

' Ah,' thought Edward, as those words recurred to 
him for the twentieth time during his meditations. 
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' if he knew who I really am, he would not, as matters 
now stand, think me fit to marry his daughter ; but 
if I were, by an accident, the like of which is daily 
occurring in English homes, to become my grand- 
father's heir, the rich man would give me what he 
would refuse to the mere artist. There is but one 
life — the life of that boy-cousin whom I have never 
seen — ^betwixt me and sure succession to rank, 
station, title. But then, there is that one life, and 
it is enough to make me what I am.' 

Thus, and thus, Edward mused for many minutes, 
until he suddenly jumped to his feet, and (no longer 
thinking in silence, but speaking loudly, passion- 
ately) exclaimed, ^Grood heavens! what devil is 
near me, putting such horrible hideous sin into my 
mind ? I did not wish him dead — ^I did not I I did 
not wish the grave to cover the innocent boy — ^the 
boy who has done me no wrong — on whom I have 
never set my eyes. I did not wish it ! But Satan 
wanted me to wish it ! Oh, dear Father who art in 
heaven, help me — help me instantly.' 

Whereupon this honest, simple, gmleless boy — 
who at life's outset, had firmly resolved to be a good 
man, by God's merciful aid — feeling that Satan was 
nigh at hand, and that the subtle poison of wicked 
thoughts was being poured into his soul by the 
Father of all Evil, fell upon his knees, and earnestly 
besought the Father of all Good to help him — to 
help him instantly. 

Happy are they who, when they are struggling 
against temptation, can do likewise, with perfect 
belief that their supplications will be heard. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
Jl second warning. 




UEING the course of the next evening, as 
dusk was deepening into night, Edward 
entered his old master's private studio in 
the Newman Street Academy, and received 
a cordial greeting from jolly John Buckmaster, who 
was already enjoying his pipe, and the first of his 
customary evening tumblers of brandy-and-water. 

* Come in, boy — come in,' cried the teacher ; ^ and 
take your tumbler of pure water with a thimbleful 
of gin in it.' 

When Edward had complied with this invitation, 
and was stirring his not overpoweringly strong gin- 
and water, John Buckmaster inquired — * Well, and 
ho\9 did you like dining with the rich man ? ' 

* Very much. The Clock House is a fine place.' 
'It's a big place of course; a great man can't 

enjoy his health in a small place. You think the 
gardens well laid out ? ' 

^They are beautiful. Of course you've seen 
them?' 

* Of course, I have. Three or four times a year I 
go up and dine with the great man. Turvey is a 
queer lot, isn't he ? Philip and I are old friends* 
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Indeed, it was Philip Turvey who introduced me to 
Mr. Newbolt. Long ago, he had a brother (Daniel 
Tiirvey) — a poor broken-down scarecrow, who died 
in Bartholomew's HospitaL Daniel Turvey used to 
mix my colours and make himself useful in my 
studio, and off and on was my servant, from the 
time when the " recognised father of decorative art 
collapsed from the effects of overjoy at hearing of 
the battle of Waterloo." Ha ! ha ! ha ! I see your 
eyes, Ned Smith; I see, Philip has told you all 
about the father of decorative art ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

' Mr Turvey and I are already fast friends.' 

*Well,' rejoined John Buckmaster, *if Philip is 
an out-of-the-way lot, I'll be hanged if John Harrison 
Newbolt, M.P. for Harling, isn't a much droller 
commodity. If I dine much oftener at that man's 
house, I shall be struck with apoplexy through 
laughing in my sleeve at what he says and does, 
while I'm in the very act of drinking his wine.' 

*I did not find him so very laughable,' replied 
Edward, whose sense of honour forbade him to 
ridicule the man with whom he had broken bread. 
' He strikes me as a clever man in a certain sort of 
way, and without doubt he is very hospitable. 
Kiches are enviable ; but a man who dispenses great 
wealth liberally is at least respectable.' 

* Bravo, lad ; stick up for the man whose mutton 
you've cut, and whose money you've pocketed, 
rejoined the old artist, whose kindly nature was not 
without an alloy of harmless cynicism. * But, mind 
you, I never said John Newbolt wasn't without his 
good qualities. Pshaw ! Newbolt a respectable man ; 
I should think he is ! He's as thoroughly honest a 
fellow as can be found in all London (which, thank 
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Grod, contains a few people besides rogues) ; though 
he's as bouncible a man as goes to bed within twelve 
miles of Cheapside he does a world and all of 
charity without making any fuss about it; and 
though he does a good deal of mischief, in his loud, 
noisy, overbearing way, I do verily believe the man 
always means to do good — just when he is most in 
the wrong. Still, he's got his droll points. Master 
Ned. You mayn't find him laughable ; but, I'll bet 
a penny, your smart barrister friend, Mr. Kupert, 
will make rare fun of him the first time they meet 
in Furnival's Inn.' 

' I thought, sir,' retorted Edward, drily, * you didn't 
approve Rupert's fondness for turning other people 
to fun.' 

'Bless your simple head and honest heart, Ned 
Smith,' cried the senior, coloiuing and firing up at 
the allusion, ' I don't object to a humorous dog who 
has his laugh in fit places. John Buckmaster would 
be the last man living to rail at a youngster for 
indulging in harmless, rollicking gaiety. I have 
my laugh out at Mr. Newbolt, but I keep my amuse- 
ment to myself, while I am at his table, or on his 
premises, within gimshot of his household. I don't 
get his gardener and grooms round me, and then 
mimic his bouncible manner and bumptious speeches 
to them. I don't say to Philip, " Your master is the 
queerest chap in all creation; let's laugh at him.' 
No, I wait till I find myself in private with a man 
whom I can trust, and who has himself seen the droll 
exhibition, and then, over a glass of grog, I say, 
" Isn't it uncommonly funny ? " That's a very differ- 
ent thing from what Mr. Barrister (!) Rupert Smith 
did. That impudent young rascal mimicked me in 

VOL. I. T 
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my own house, and to my own pupils. Old Bucky, 
indeed ! By Jove, I old-Buckied him the last time 
he brought his superb broadcloth and pink kid 
gloves into this room; I warmed him, I skinned 
him, I rubbed salt all over him! He kept on 
smiling, but I knew what his smiles meant. A man 
may smile, and smile, and be a villain still — and 
that's just what he is ! He had better not come 
bothering up here too often; for one of these fine 
days I'll Old Bucky him out of my street door ; hang 
me, if I don't.' 

After which outburst of emotion John Buckmaster 
re-filled his pipe, lit it, and in less than a minute 
and half smoked himself into his usual good 
humour. 

* Well, Ned Smith,' he inquired, when his wrath 
had thus quickly subsided, ' we'll leave Mr. Newbolt 
alone for a minute, and talk about something else. 
Have you seen your pupil ? ' 

At the moment of putting this question, the old 
artist was enveloped in a wreath of smoke; but 
Edward could see his eye twinkling brightly through 
the cloud. 

^ Yes, T have seen my pupil.' 

' Indeed I A nice young gentleman ? ay ? ' 

' He isn't a young gentleman.' 

' Humph ! not an old one, surely ? ' 

^He isn't a man at all ; he isn't even a boy.' 

^ What, then ; you are to be a squire of petticoats, 
are you ? Miss Ida going to learn of y«u ? ' 

^No, sir,' returned Edward, with a great effort, 
blushing crimson as he spoke; ^I am engaged to 
give Miss Flo two lessons^ a- week ; and I'm to have 
a guinea a lesson. I am in luck's way. I shall soon 
be thinking myself a rich man.' 
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Whereat John Buckmaster broke out into a hearty 
peal of laughter, which laughter died away as he 
said, 'Well, I wondered how long I should be in 
getting the truth out of you.' 

' Then you knew beforehand all about it ; I mean 
before I came to-night.' 

' Of course I did ; knew it all, weeks ago.' 

* But you never told me so.' 

* Mr. Newbolt asked me not. Well, Miss Flo is a 
pretty girl, isn't she ? ' 

' She is very pretty. I never saw a more beautiful 
young lady.' 

' But, mind me, Ned Smith, you mustn't fall in 
love with her.' 

^ You think there is need to give me the caution ? ' 

^Well, Miss Flo is very pretty; and youngsters 
are not always very wise when they hear the rustling 
of a silk dress, and catch a glimpse of a pair of 
dainty feet peeping out under it.' 

' There is good reason for apprehension,' Edward 
answered lightly. 

^ No, there isn't, boy ; you are not such a fool as 
to fall in love where you can't win,' stoutly replied 
the elder. 

' And why shouldn't I win, if I made up my mind 
to woo her ? ' 

' Well, well ; I don't say, lad, you have no recom- 
mendations to any woman's favour, whosoever she 
may be. But you couldn't make up your mind to 
woo a young lady who is your pupil, without 

^ Getting the consent of her father,' put in Edward 

quietly. ' Of course. You needn't tell me that, sir.' 

Then,' was the rejoinder, ^I needn't tell you why 

T 2 
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you will never hear Miss Flo say, " Yes, I will,'' to 
you. You must be preciously dull at reading 
character ; and Mr. Newbolt must have been strangely 
uncommimicative, if you haven't already discovered 
that the Grand Seigneur of the Clock House means 
his darling to be something more than a working 
artist's wife.' 

^ He told me so.' 

* Of course he did. He tells everybody so. The 
member for Harling is a great man in the city, and 
can do a great deal in various lines of business, but 
he can't keep a secret. Whatsoever comes upper- 
most in his mind, he blurts out on the first provoca- 
tion. All his vanities, and affectations, and quaint 
ambitions, he wears outside his waistcoat — so that 
any fool with an eye in his head knows how to laugh 
at him. The old man's sweetest day-dream is to see 
that darling girl of his married to a man above her 
father's station in life. You know that ? ' 

' I know it.' 

^ And he'd see your neck stretched to the length of 
his arm before he'd consent to have her marry you or 
any fine lad like you. The grapes are above you, 
and you're so made that you can't climb to them.' 

' There's no question of climbing, Mr. Buckmaster. 
If a man ascends a steep, when honour orders him 
to keep at its foot, he doesn't climb the ascent ; he 
only crawls.'^ 

^ Eight, lad. When nature made you, she took 
the best stuff and right implements in hand ; that 
she did ! You'll have your troubles, doubtless, like 
all the rest of us ; but you'll never be brought to 
shame ; for there isn't the place in you on which the 
devil can lay a good clutch.' 
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^ Ah ! sir, if he can find a point into which he 
can force one of his nails, it's enough for him.' 

^ Where did you get that thought from, my lad ? 
from some quaint old sermon ? ' 

' I learned it from experience,' answered Edward, 
gravely. 

^Then,' rejoined John Buckmaster, having first 
emitted a dense globe of smoke from his lips, ' you 
picked up that morsel of truth from human nature, 
which is the oldest sermon that was ever written.' 

A pause. 

After which Edward said, hghtly *But haven't 
you done a rash thing in putting me so near tempta- 
tion ? ' 

^ No, I hope not. Truth to tell you, when I found 
out what 1 had done, and reflected how beautiful 
and altogether superior a young lady she is, I did 
for a few minutes trouble myself with thinking I 
hadn't done you any great kindness. But I didn't 
know what I was doing until I had done it.' 

'How so?' 

* Well, I'll tell you. I was dining about a month 
since at a club-dinner of literary men ; the company 
was made up of authors, two or three artists, and as 
many gentlemen, who, though they make no preten- 
sions to be authors or artists, like the society of 
both. Mr. Newbolt was of the party. There's no 
question that he enjoyed his dinner; and he did his 
best to persuade himself that he enjoyed the com- 
pany. Talk, somehow, turned upon art-students, 
and the talk wasn't of the most flattering kind for 
youngsters : if some of my lads had been present, 
they'd have heard what would have made their 
ears tingle. Many of the remarks were cruel and 
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unjust; and thinking of my lads here in Newman 
Street, I fired up (you see, I'd got pretty well on- 
wards with my tumblers), and stood forth as the 
champion of the rising generation. Of course, my 
defence was opposed, and criticised, and cavilled at : 
and so we went on, jawing and contradicting each 
other — everyone saying a good deal more than 
he'd have put his hand to next morning — till I 
began to sing the praises of a certain pupil of mine^ 
whom I could have mentioned by name, though I 
didn't. Perhaps I was something too hot in my 
manner of putting what I wished to say ; I am too 
warm sometimes. Anyhow, nobody answered me; 
and so the matter dropped for the night. 

^ Well, how did it come up again ? ' 

* Just this way. Three days afterwards, Mr. New- 
bolt called here, and, after a little talk, said, ^* By 
the way, Buckmaster, who is that promising young 
artist you made so much row about the other night ? " 
I laughed, told him you had two rather decent 
pictures just hung in the Octagon Room, advised him 
to look at them, and hinted that he had better buy 
them. Nothing more occurred then. After a few 
more days, he called again, made a great fuss about 
both your pieces, and said he meant to have them. 
The fancy had seized him that the figure of the girl 
in "For ever," and her face also, resembled Miss 
Flo.' 

^ Yes ; go on.' 

*Hang me I twenty-four hours had not passed 
before he was in here again, asking if you could be 
trusted to instruct a yoimg friend of his in oil-paint- 
ing, and whether you would care to undertake such 
work. Thinking (though I really can't say why) 
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that his young friend was one of his grandsons 
(for he has several grandchildren by his married 
daughters), I answered "yes" to both questions. 
You could do the work in first-rate style ; and, as 
guineas were not over-plentiful with you, would do 
it, if you were well paid. That was my answer; 
and I added, that I should advise you to accept his 
offer, since a young man, who had his own way to 
make in the world, couldn't do better than earn his 
living as soon as possible. Whereupon, he almost 
took the breath out of my body, by saying in his 
imperious way, just as if you were a fine poodle, and 
he meant to buy you, *^ Then I'll take the young 
fellow on your recommendation, and have him up to 
the Clock House to teach Flo, who wishes to learn to 
paint in oils." "Whew!" I answered, "that's a 
ticklish experiment, Mr. Newbolt. They're both 
young people : she's a sweet, lovely creature, and he 
a young gentleman whom any girl might fall in love 
with. How would you like your daughter to marry 
an artist ? " ' 

*You actually said that to Mr. Newbolt?' ex- 
claimed Edward, rising from his seat. 

' I tell you I said it, don't I ? ' 

' What did he answer ? ' 

* " Pho ! " he replied, " there's no fear of that. My 
daughter, bless her innocent soul ! would not form 
an attachment for any man who didn't take a vast 
deal of pains to instruct her in the art of love. She's 
a mere child, far too young insensibly to glide of her 
own accord into romantic fancies. And he is a 
gentleman and man of sensitive honour ; so there's 
no danger that he will abuse my confidence, and make 
love to my child when he ought to be teaching her 
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to paint. Now you see why your description of his 
character took such hold on me ; I saw from your 
words the other night that he was just the bit of 
cattle I was looking out for." There, boy, that's 
exactly what he said. He called you a bit of cattle.' 
^ Did nothing more pass between you, Mr. Buck- 
master ? ' 

* Very little. I didn't care to say that while he 
was thinking only of his child, I was thinking much 
more for you than for her ; I didn't tell him that 
though she might, in a spirit of girlish mischief, 
amuse herself with playing at love (it's wonderful how 
soon pretty girls begin to do that sort of thing ! And 
why shouldn't they ? It's very pretty to watch them 
at it !), there was little fear that the petted daughter 
of a purse-proud family would seriously and genuinely 
wish to marry her drawing-master ; still less did I 
care to hint that though you wouldn't steal his 
daughter's affections, there was just a possibility that 
she might steal yours, smile at them as pretty toys, 
and make you a wretched man for a great part of 
your life.' 

^Dear sir, dear sir!' ejaculated Edward, greatly 
excited by his old master's communications, and 
deeply touched by the veteran's exhibition of parental 
care, ^how strange it is that you thought of all 
this!' 

* Strange ! not so strange as you think ! ' answered 
the teacher, putting down his empty tumbler, and 
speaking in a subdued voice. ^ Young John Buck- 
master, nearly fifty years ago (a handsome fellow he 
was then, though I say it), fell in love where he 
didn't win, where he didn't woo, because honour 
forbade him. Well, he never married, never loved 
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again. There, there ; that's enough about the old 
scoundrel who keeps the Newman Street Academy. 
You've got the outlines of his life's picture ; fill them 
up according to your taste. You know the woman's face 
which he still must bring into every picture he paints. 
Don't forget to put that face into the life-picture. 
That's enough. No, lad : I'll tell you one thing more. 
The lady who once wore that face died two years since 
(her beauty went with her throughout life), and she 
was buried in that great garden of the dead which you 
pass as you walk to Harrow. The next tomb is 
empty ; it's mine — I have bought it ; and when I die 
you shall lay me by her side. The pride of this 
world will permit me to have that marriage.' 

There was silence after this speech. 

When John Buckmaster had lit another pipe he 
recurred to his strange interview with Mr. Newbolt. 
' I felt it would be wrong to say more to him,' he 
continued, ' for words would have touched him rudely 
on his tender point — love of his child — and would 
have been likely to create embarrassment for you. 
If I had done wrong, it seemed to me that the 
mischief was beyond amendment; so I held my 
tongue. But he saw the cloud on my face, and made 
me promise not to dissuade you from accepting his 
offer ; bound me also not to mention Flo's name to 
you till he had come to terms with you. Laughing, 
as he went away, he said, ^^I shall take care to show 
him at starting that Flo is intended for his betters.'" 

^He is very hard and insolent,' said Edward, 
bitterly. 

^He is; but he is a good-hearted man, all the 
same for that.' 

^ Could I not even yet draw back ? ' 
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' You have made an engagement, lad.' 

* True, trae ; I must keep my word.' 

' And he'll be a strong friend to you. No one ever 
worked for John Harrison Newbolt, and repented it. 
A young man, starting in life, mustn't throw away 
his chances. Moreover, now you've been well put 
on your guard, there is no danger of your falling in 
love with her, is there ? ' 

^ There is no danger of that,' asserted Edward, 
thinking how the dreaded evil had come to pass 
already — had come to pass before ever he had ex- 
changed words with the rich man's child. 

^Well, sir; I'll bid you good evening, now,' he 
added. 

* Good night, Ned Smith, if you must be off. But, 
one more word, before you go.' 

* I am attending.' 

' You and your friend Mr. Eupert are very thick, 
eh?' 

^ I have often told you so, Mr. Buckmaster.' 

* You have no secrets from him, I suppose ? ' 
' Very few.' 

* Come, you have a few, then,' said John Buck- 
master, a smile brightening his face. ' I am glad of 
that. You are not, then, so completely imder his 
thumb as I thought ? ' 

Edward smiled, too. The young man knew at 
length how much he was liked by his old master ; 
and during the few preceding days he had begun to 
think that John Buckmaster's antagonism to Eupert 
was attributable to jealousy, not less than to the; 
trivial insult, on which the veteran laid such un- 
reasonable stress. 

' Yes ; I have a few secrets from him,' he replied. 

* Then, Ned, take my advice, and put your pro- 
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fessional intercoBrse with Miss Flo amongst the 
number.' 

' I mean to do so. I had decided to do so ; — and I 
mean to carry out my resolution. He was with me 
this morning, and when I told him about yesterday's 
dinner, I was silent about her. I mean always to be 
silent about her.' 

The young man spoke these words with great 
decision. 

Again was John Buckmaster's face illumined with 
a smile of intense satisfaction. 

^ And you won't talk about the yoimg lady to any 
of your artist friends — my pupils, for instance ? It 
wouldn't be well to give them occasion for idle 
talk.' 

^Good heavens! Mr. Buckmaster,' exclaimed 
Edward, angrily ; ^ how can you imagine I could be 
guilty of the indelicacy of breathing one syllable 
about her — to any person, not in her confidence as 
well as my own ? ' 

'Tut, tut,' laughed the old master, holding out 
his hand for a farewell shake ; ^ don't be angry with 
me. You're a right good boy. Heaven bless you ! ' 

Whereupon Edward Smith quitted the teacher's 
house, and walked slowly back to Furnival's Inn, 
thinking how he had been warned, for the second 
time, not to fall in love with the girl who had for 
many months held his heart in her keeping ; thinking, 
too, with compassionte sympathy, of what the grey- 
headed painter had revealed of his past life. Yes ; 
John Buckmaster had done at least one work, and 
mastered at least one stem lesson of self-sacrifice. 
Edward had always felt that a mighty power of virtue 
and unobtrusive goodness lived beneath the old 
man's rough exterior. 






CHAPTER XXXI. 

AT BREAKFAST. 




DWAED soon became a great favourite 
with all the inmates of the Clock House. 

On the next morning after his first 
reception by Philip Turvey, Mr. Newbolt 
asked his daughters for their opinions about the 
young man. 

^I like him very much,' said Ida, with her 
musical sub-masculine voice. ^ He is a gentleman ; 
and as I am mistress of the Clock House, I have 
decided that, wlien he is within " our boimds," he is 
not to be treated as though he were an ordinary 
accomplishment master.' 

^ I wonder,' rejoined the lady's father, * what is the 
difference between your notions of treatment suitable 
for a gentleman, and treatment suitable for a mere 
master of accomplishments. Women draw such 
delicate distinctions, that it is difficult for a plain, 
simple man like myself to appreciate them.' 

^ You sliall be enlightened,' answered Ida, with a 
smile. * When Signior Giardini comes to give Flo 
her singing lesson, I bow, but don't shake hands 
with him ; when he has bowed in return, and ob- 
served that it is a wet day or a lovely day (as the 
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case may be, or rather, as the case may not be, for 
the poor man is usually so confused that he blunders 
in his description of the weather), I look at Flo and 
say, " You are ready, I suppose, dear ? " On which 
signal the lesson commences. When it has come to 
an end, I bow again, hope that Signior Giardini will 
enjoy his walk, and won't get wet on his way back to 
London. Whereupon the professor bows himself out 
of the drawing-room into the hall, where Mr. Turvey 
encounters him, and presses him to take luncheon. 
I am very particular about that, for Muswell Hill is 
a long way from town, and singing makes people 
hungry. Though the little hunchback mistress of 
the Clock House can be stately on fit occasions, she 
has a hospitable disposition. There, sir, now you 
have my manner to ordinary accomplishment- 
masters.' 

^ Don't call yourself names,' said Flo, kissing her 
sister. 'If you have a hunch on your back, it is 
only a very little one, and it doesn't grow any bigger. 
But, indeed, papa,' added the girl, her face brighten- 
ing with fun, ^ that's exactly how she does it. You 
have no idea how awful she can be. At times, I am 
the only person in the house who isn't afraid of her.' 

' And now, let's have a specimen of the kind of 
reception you mean to accord to Mr. Smith, when he 
comes to give his first lesson to our troublesome 
child.' 

^ Oh, I shall jump up from my chair, hobble across 
the room, and shake hands with him. Very likely 
I shall, while Flo is " getting her things out " (she 
is a terribly naughty child in the slowness with 
which she sets to work), I shall take him off 
with me to the library to show him Gainsborough's 
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portrait of grandpapa. During the lesson I shall 
talk to him as much as possible — of course taking 
care not to disturb Flo ; and when it is over, I shall 
inquire, *' Wliat say you to a walk for twenty minutes 
in the garden, or shall we visit the greenhouses ? " 
Have you any objection to that sample of what I 
mean to do ? ' 

* By no means,' answered Mr. Newbolt. 

* And if I am going to drive towards London^ I 
shall sometimes offer him a seat in my carriage, for 
so far as we have arranged to journey in the same 
direction. May I do that ? ' 

^ By all means ; drop him at Fumival's Inn, [if 
you like. But, by Jove ! you are going to make a 
difference between him and Giardini. The Italian 
will be for shooting the boy, or putting a razor to 
his own throat.' 

* I suppose we may select our friends, according to 
our personal inclinations, so long as we don't give 
coimtenance to mischievous people. Professor 
Giardini will have no right to feel himself slighted, 
because we wish for Mr. Smith's private friendship, 
and don't care to be intimate with our singing- 
master. I wish to pay Mr. Smith attention, not 
because he is coming here to give Flo lessons, 
but because I like him. There is nothing so ignoble 
in a teacher's oflBce, that ladies may not venture to 
associate with a paid instructor on terms of equality ; 
but I am sure a singing-master's vocation is not so 
very honourable that we must feel it a duty to 
render marked homage to those who live by it.' 

This speech had a ring of hauteur y a touch of petty 
class-narrowness ; and it must be confessed that Ida 
was not altogether free from the failings and preju- 
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dices common in those classes of English society, 
whose respectability and influence depend more upon 
wealth than on other qualifications. 

* As for the matter of that,' responded Mr. New- 
bolt, who could scarcely distinguish between the 
most diflferent notes of music, and who had not 
caught the meaning of Ida's speech, ^ I don't think 
much of music ; it's very poor stuff to my mind. Flo 
likes to sing, and, of course, she does sing uncom- 
monly well ; but I'd rather see her able to paint a 
good landscape than compose an opera. Painting is 
altogether above music' 

* Is it ? ' asked Flo, in her most simple and child- 
ish manner. ' The angels in heaven are continually 
singing, but we never hear that they care to paint ; 
how do you accoimt for that ? ' 

' Account for it, you darling philosopher ! ' replied 
Mr. Newbolt to his child, ^ why, a fine picture can't 
be painted without lots of hard work, and the angels 
are a great deal too happy to care to work hard at 
everything.' 

Which answer clearly did not satisfy Flo ; for she 
kissed her father in reply, and told him not to be a 
ridiculous man. 

^ And does Mr. Smith stand as well in your good 
graces as he does in Ida's ? ' inquired the father. 

^ I like him very much, and I am sure we shall 
get on well together. I am sure he is very clever, 
because he is so modest in what he says, and so firm 
in the way he says it; and I like him for being so 
honest.' 

* Honest ! — how so ? ' 

^ Didn't you notice, he did not give me a single 
word of praise — no, not the faintest whisper of a 
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compliment, for those false, sketchy, imtrue things I 
did under Mr. Lightfoot's eyes?' answerefd Flo. 
* You sat glowering at him, and twisting about in 
your chair, and looking as if you would say, " If you 
don't praise my wonderful daughter, young man. 111 
turn you out of the house ; if you don't declare that 
she's a genius, I'll never buy another picture of yon." 
But you couldn't screw a single syllable of flattery 
out of him. He wouldn't even say they were pro- 
mising, and showed that " I had an eye for the more 
salient features of picturesque scenery " (that was one 
of Mr. Lightfoot's set phrases) ; he wouldn't even let 
me down mercifully, by saying that they " exhibited 
signs of care and pains." It was a very different 
sort of thing with Mr. Lightfoot, wasn't it, papa 
dear? He poured into your ears plenty of polite 
things about " Miss Flo's great powers and intuitive 
knowledge of the true principles of art." You 
should have heard him as soon as your back was 
turned, sneering at my excess of detail, and with 
his cold, snaky, impertinent voice, making himdreds 
of cutting speeches about " Miss Florence's micro- 
scopic eyes." Microscopic eyes, indeed! Oh, the 
man sometimes made me so mad, I should thoroughly 
have enjoyed jobbing the point of one of my hardest 
H.H. pencils into his eyes ! ' 

Whereat Mr. Newbolt evinced great delight; 
whilst Ida, assuming that mockery of sternness with 
which she administered scoldings to the high-spirited 
girl, observed, ^As I am responsible for my sister 
Flo's general good taste, her "appropriateness of 
demeanour," as my dear governess used to call it — I 
must confess myself delighted with this admission 
that she would have liked to job a pencil in her 
drawing-master's eyes ! You'll do me credit, Flo.' 
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^ I do enjoy being scolded by you, Ida ; you are so 
handsome, dear, when you do it. Moreover, you 
are the only person who dares to call me to order. 
As for papa there, whatever I do he thinks ad- 
mirable.' 

'Or unaccountable,' put in the father. 'And 
amongst your unaccountable freaks, I must put your 
readiness to like Mr. Smith because he would not 
say half-a-dozen civil words about your drawings, 
which, whatever may be their failings, must have 
some good points. If there's no detail to praise in 
them, he might have made some remark about the 
freedom of their outlines.' 

^ I tell you, papa,' said the girl, warmly, elevating 
her voice as she again arose from her seat at the 
breakfast-table, * I positively honoured him for not 
praising me, when he knew, and / knew, that I didn't 
deserve praise.' 

' Bravo I I wonder what you'll think of him a 
month hence, if he persists in not paying you a 
compliment.' 

* Ah, but he did praise me, he did pay me a com- 
pliment ! ' cried the girl, with increasing emphasis — 
the colour of her face, and the light of her steady 
eyes, becoming momentarily brighter as she spoke. 
* You remember what he said when he looked at my 
other folio. I think he said something then, which 
you liked hearing as well as I ! That praise was 
sweet ! I shall always value his approval, because I 
shall be sure of his honesty.' 

^You've made out a good case for yourself,' 
laughed Mr. Newbolt. ' So you liked him — honoured 
him, for not praising you without good cause ; and 
you are grateful to him for acknowledging your 

VOL. I. u 
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merits as soon as he saw them ? Well, they're not 
bad reasons for taking Mr. Smith into fevour. And 
now^ honey, g^ me a bright flower for my batton- 
hole, for I must be off to the City.' 

Whereupon Flo hastened to the conservatory, and, 
according to her daily wont, selected a few bright 
blossoms and a sprig of green for the adornment of 
her fother's coat. 




CHAPTEE XXXn. 

HE THAT WGOS A MAIP MUST FEiaN. 

AVINQ- made so favourable an impression 
on hia new Mends at the outset of their 
acquaintance^ it is needless to say that 
Edward daily grew in their good opinion. 
Before many days had passed, he was quite at home 
in the Clock House, being r^arded by its inmates, 
from high to low, as a member of the family circle 
rather than as a professor engaged to give lessons to 
the youngest of the two ladies. 

Perhaps Ida, for a week or two, watched the young 
artist's manner to Flo somewhat narrowly and jea- 
lously. Standing to the young lady almost in the 
relation of a mother (for from early childhood Flo 
had been confided to the care of her elder sister), Ida 
would not have been pleased to see Edward adopt to 
his pupil the tone of careless gallantry and playful 
homage, by which young men sometimes seek to 
ingratiate themselves with girls midway between 
the nursery and the drawing-room ; and she would 
have experienced great uneasiness had she detected 
in his manner a desire to make Flo regard him in 
any character than that of a courteous and intelligent 
tutor; — for, as this story has already intimated, 

u2 
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amiable and generous though she was, the elder 
sister did not underrate the dignity of her father and 
all pertaining to him, and was not at all the person 
to regard a young artist as a suitable match for her 
beautiful Flo. Indeed, at the time of Edward's first 
introduction to the Clock House, if any one had sug- 
gested the possibility that Flo and her teacher would 
become attached to each other, Ida would have 
scouted the bare thought of such a state of things as 
an insult to every member of the Newbolt family. 
But she had firm confidence that Edward could be 
trusted not to overlook the wide diflference between 
her social position and his own. He was a gentleman, 
and gentlemen preserve their own self-respect by 
always remembering the respect due to others and 
paying it with liberal measure. There was no dan- 
ger that misunderstanding and embarrassment would 
follow from the flattering kindness which she had 
resolved to display to Mr. Buckmaster's favourite 
pupil. 

So Ida thought ; and what she observed of Ed- 
ward's demeanour to herself and Flo, and of his 
conduct to every member of her household, soon 
convinced her that she was not at fault. Towards 
Flo he displayed neither stiffness nor undue freedom. 
Whilst giving his lessons he was attentive, eager to 
explain difficulties, anxious to impart his views ; but, 
though he talked frankly and without reserve on all 
points that rose within the limits of his appointed 
work, he strictly confined himself to the discharge of 
his duty. As is not unfrequently the case with 
petted girls, ignorant of school-room discipline, Flo 
liked to gossip with her masters, and, in spite of 
Ida's gentle expressions of disapproval, would often 
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chatter to them with superabundant communicative- 
ness ; but during her painting lessons she was never 
able to lure her new preceptor into conversation 
irrelevant to his task. Ida observed this, and drew 
inferences from what she noticed. And when lessons 
were over, Edward — ^though in all things, and at all 
times, he exhibited to his pupil the courtesy due 
from a gentleman to a lady — manifested no alarming 
fondness for her society. It was to the elder sister 
that he chiefly addressed himself in casual conversa- 
tion. This also Ida remarked. And the result was 
that she speedily dismissed the vague apprehension 
that her father was trying a dangerous experiment in 
bringing the two young people into familiar inter- 
course. 

As for herself, the elder sister bore herself to 
Edward — much as a married lady of advanced years 
might towards a mere lad for whom she had con- 
ceived kindness. True, she was but thirty years of 
age, and Edward was in his twenty-third year — the 
difierence of their ages being therefore less than 
what often exists between husband and wife. But 
that Edward might become attached to her was a 
fancy too outrageous to cross her mind, even for an 
instant. 

From an early age she had, under Mrs. Buddie's 
guidance, been the mistress of her father's house. 
When the member for Harling, not a little to the 
dissatisfaction of his four eldest daughters, married 
his second wife — a pretty orphan girl, without friends 
or a penny of fortune — Ida won a large share of her 
father's affection by ^taking kindly' to her step- 
mother. She was then a mere child ; her years ren- 
dering her less apprehensive than her elder sisters 
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that domestic discomfort would ensue from her 
father's marriage. In this respect she was fortunate ; 
for John Newbolt (who, though he had small sympa- 
thy with weakness, was tenderly attached, to hi» 
crippled child) to the last remembered with gratitude 
the filial respect and love which she showed to Flo's 
mother, up to the time of the lady's death, which 
occurred when Flo was in her fourth year. Between 
his second marriage and the death of his second 
wife, Mr. Newbolt's four eldest daughters married 
wealthy business men, and became great ladies in 
their respective ^sets.' The gulf between each of 
them and the fashionable world was wide ; but in 
the possession of rich, easy-going husbands, healthy 
children, luxurious houses, carriages, and many 
servants, the giant's married daughter^ had an abun- 
dance of substantial couBolation for want of fashion. 
Grace Newbolt married a glass manufacturer who 
maintained a grand establishment at Clapton, Mary 
became the bride of Matthew Carter (partner in tha 
house of Carter, Welchman and Carter, sugar-refi^ 
ners), and was in 1846 a personage of much import- 
ance in Lower Norwood. Fanny settled in the pro- 
vinces as the wife of an opulent Dorsetshire brewer 
and banker. Kate's husband, a successful railway 
contractor, who had made a rapid march to over- 
powering wealth, was, at the date to which this 
chapter especially refers, on the look-out for promo- 
tion to the kingship of the ^railway world '-^vice 
George Hudson, about to be dethroned. Thus w^ll 
placed, with domestic cares and social ambitions to 
occupy their minds, Ida's elder sisters rarely came to 
the old house, except to play their parts at family 
dinner parties. The Clock House was Ida's esta- 
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blishmeiit, had been so ever since her step-mother's 
death ; and the married sisters tried not to trouble 
tiieir heads about its arrangements. Of course they 
were affectionate and cordial enough to Ida and 
their beautiful half-sister Flo whenever they dined 
together or exchanged calls ; but, without quarrelling 
or bickering, the Newbolt family had separated into 
two sets — the married sisters being one clique, and 
the occupants of the Clock House another. Ida, 
therefore, had long sustained the responsibility and 
importance that necessarily fall upon the lady who 
roles a large household ; and in consequence of her 
position she was much more accustomed to extend 
patronage and exercise control than most unmarried 
women of her age. Moreover, she had from girlhood 
regarded her personal deformities as insuperable 
reasons why no man should wish to make her an 
offer. She had settled in her mind that her career 
in life would be one of celibacy; and having re- 
conciled herself to this prospect, she laid aside much 
of the reserve which she would otherwise have main- 
tained towards her father's men-friends. 

Flo's feelings towards the young artist require brief 
notice. 

The girl soon perceived that her new teacher was 
no ordinary man — at least was very unlike the young 
men to whom she had previously been introduced. 
Beared in an atmosphere of flattery, the child- 
woman did not imderrate her own importance ; and 
it had been her custom to amuse herself with the 
professors who came to Muswell Hill to give her 
lessons — taking them into favour, and putting them 
into disgrace; charming them with affability one 
day, and keeping them at a distance the next; in 
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short, worrying them with a thousand innocent 
coquetries and waywardnesses, which however repre- 
hensible they might appear to grave observers, were 
excusable in a girl so petted and indulged. She had 
made herself merry about Mr. Lightfoot's harshness ; 
but in truth the high-spirited child had repaid the 
drawing-master's satirical snubs with liberal interest. 
Edward, however, she soon regarded as proof 
against her powers to tease or delight. During 
lessons, she found it impossible to resist his wilL 
The calmness of his manner, and clearness of his 
directions, gave her no room for idleness or childish 
levity. His patience was wonderful ; on one or two 
occasions the mischievous girl tried to measure its 
extent, but her attempts were futile, and with a 
trifling sense of humiliation she determined not to 
renew them. When she did well he praised her — not 
in the language of compliment, but with deliberate 
and well-weighed expressions of critical approval; 
when she failed to carry out his directions, it never 
seemed to strike him that the failure could be inten- 
tional, or even through want of attention to his words. 
Her mistakes he always attributed to his own weak- 
ness, and inexperience as a teacher. ' I could not 
have made myself understood. Miss Flo,' he often 
said, when correcting the faults of her work ; * you 
must excuse my want of power to make myself in- 
telligible. I am a very inexperienced instructor.* 
His utter truthfulness and rare simplicity did more 
to make Flo an obedient pupil, than any sneers or 
sarcasms could have done. 

Flo felt that he was a good man; felt it long 
before she put the thought in words; long, long 
before the knowledge of a great work of self-sacrifice. 
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which will be set forth in after pages of this story, 
caused her to bow down before him in all the humility 
of loving admiration, and bless him, as a man 
supremely good amongst the good. 

When they were not working together, Flo noticed 
that he never talked much to her ; that he seldom 
evinced any desire for her" opinions on any topic of 
discussion ; that, while he exerted himself to draw Ida 
into conversation, he treated her (Flo) as though she 
were an unformed child — a promising child, but still 
only a child. He was at all times polite, attentive, 
courteous ; but he always kept a distance between 
her and himself. Whereat Flo was piqued. ^ Ida is 
his friend,' she thought. * I am but a pretty school- 
girl. I wonder whether he will ever think as highly 
of me as he does of Ida.' And her pique, instead of 
rousing antagonism in her breast towards the young 
artist, spurred her to do all that lay in her power to 
gain his approval. 

At an early period of their acquaintance, a trivial 
incident contributed to heighten Flo's admiration of 
her young teacher. 

On a slip of ground behind the Clock House stables 
stood a nest of old, but snug and tidy cottages. The 
tenements belonged to Mr. Newbolt, but in the 
neighbourhood of Muswell Hill they were known as 
' Miss Newbolt's Cottages,' for they were inhabited by 
certain aged and poor persons, to whom the lady of 
the Clock House extended charitable bounty. Of 
the six occupants of these cottages, three were 
entirely, and the other three mainly, dependent on 
Miss Newbolt for support. Ida's almshouses were 
not the only spot of the earth where, with unosten- 
tatious benevolence, she tried to alleviate human 
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suffering. To call on the tenants of these dwellings, 
and entertain them with Mendly chat, was tiie 
custom of Flo, as well as of her sister ; for the girl — 
blithe and careless and light-hearted though she was, 
and inexperienced in the sterner duties of life — 
abounded in generous sympathy for the weak, and 
in her best moments had visions of being a chacitable 
woman, at convenient seasons. 

Soon after Edward's jBrst visit to tiie Clock House, 
Flo entered one of the cottages, and had a chat with 
its occupant — a crusty, rough old Scotchwoman, 
named Ann Bum. 

' Ah ! Miss Flo,' said Ann Bum, when her young 
patroness rose to depart, 'I was poking aboot the 
yard yesterday, and speering into the comer of your 
bra' garden, which, on a fine day, a'most minds me 
of what heaven must be, and you passed right nigh 
me, but ye didna see me.' 

^ Indeed ! when was that ? ' 

*Miss Ida w'r wi' ye, and the bonny yonng 
gentleman who's teaching ye to paint the picters. 
Ah ! honey, he's a bra' lad, he's a true bra' lad, and 
he's the futur' of a gran' man, albeit he's a chieP as 
live by picter-painting and such like flashes.' 

* Why, Nanny,' rejoined Flo, 'what can you know 
about him that you praise him in that way ? ' 

Whereupon Nanny's eyes glowed brightly, and her 
tongue became eloquent; and she told how she had 
met Mr. Smith some weeks since * doon at Highgate;' 
how, because Mr. Smith had just speered at her 
whilst she was making a * puir bit of gift ' to her 
grand-daughter, she had let out at him in one of 
those crusty tempers, which she (Nanny) knew it 
was right wicked to give way to; how, instead of 
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returning evil for evil, Mr* Smith bad nhook her 
hand, begged her pardon, a« though he had reaify 
been in the wrong, and lefk in her palm a new hatt- 
crown ; and finally, how she on accepting the gift 
was a'most choked by her own heart, but still 
managed to say to him before he walked away, ^ Your 
money is siller, but the grip of y'r hand is puir goudJ 
Upon Flo thie incident was not without result. 
It gave her an insight into the generous nature of 
the young man, brought close to her just at a time 
when the romance of life was taking hold of her 
imagination. 

'It's just what I should have fancied of him,' 
thought the girl, as she left Nanny's threshold, and 
walked along the paths of the shrubberies towards 
her own home. *Most young men would have 
soothed the poor old creature's feelings by giving 
her a present of money ; but he shook hands with 
her as he begged her pardon ! I am sure he is as 
good as he is truthful. I wish he cared more for 
me.' 

From which it may be seen that Edward's con- 
scientious care to keep Flo in ignorance of his love 
for her had in a very few weeks done more to win 
her affections to himself, than months of open wooing 
would, in all probability, have effected. 

His determination that she should not love him 
had already made her anxious to please him, and 
gain his approval. 

What more could any lover have desired ? 
What more? 

Alas ! for Edward, and alas I for Flo. Yes, alas ! 
for both of them, since Edward desired so much less. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 



SCENE I. : DISCUSSION. 




ilHAT it may be seen how Edwaxd was 
treated by the Muswell Hill family, let 
readers glance at two or three of a series 
of shifting pictures, which may enable 
them more or less perfectly to form some just con- 
ception of life at the Clock House in the year 1846. 

It is July — a blazing hot day out in the sun ; but 
pleasant enough under the old English poplars that 
throw dark shade over the part of the Clock House 
lawn where Mr» Newbolt, Ida, Flo, and Edward are 
enjoying the warm, blossom-scented air. Flo is 
painting from Nature — doing Nature, by the way, 
grievous insult in her attempts to reproduce a certain 
magnificent elm which stands some twenty paces away 
from the party. 

Ida, in an easy chair which has been wheeled to 
its present position by Edward, is netting a shawl 
with fine Berlin wool of snowy whiteness. 

Mr. Newbolt is lying at full length on a water-proof 
oil-cloth, with his head propped by crimson cushions. 

Edward is kneeling by the side of Flo's sketching 
stool, and is in the act of giving her a finer brush. 

The hour is four o'clock, p.m. 
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Having to take the chair at a City dinner, Mr. 
Newbolt has returned to Muswell Hill at an earlier 
hour than usual, in order that he may not be deprived 
of his usual daily allowance of Flo's society by faith- 
ful discharge of public duty. 

This is scene No. 1. Let the canvas be forthwith 
rolled away, now that it has been inspected. Eeaders 
are but required to bear in mind its principal 
features — the sunny lawn flecked with islets of black 
shadow, the bright flower-beds bordering the terrace 
walk, the solid mansion basking in the fierce light, 
the cool shrubberies, and tree clumps; the quiet 
valley at the foot of the hill, and London in the 
distance, beautified by haze of silvery blue. Having 
exhibited the picture, this history returns to the 
past tense, and records what the painter's art is 
powerless to tell. 

'A precious fuss they're making about that 
painter I' observed Mr. Newbolt lazily turning his 
head towards Ida. 

'What painter do you mean?' replied Ida, pausing 
in her work. 

' The fellow who blew his brains out the other day, 
because the public had the good sense to prefer 
amusing themselves with Mr. Barnum's dwarf, to 
paying for the sight of his "Banishment of Aristides.'" 

'You mean poor Mr. Haydon, I suppose,' said 
Ida, with something of sternness and displeasure in 
her strong voice. 

* Exactly. The man went on for ever so many 
years painting excessively bad picures — ^ill-drawn, 
coarse daubs, all of them ; and when he found out 
tlie other day that people didn't care for his absurd 
canvas libel on popular government — a libel based 
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on some old classic story, of which, as a matter of 
course, we have only heard the side that tells most 
strongly against the lower orders— he went and 
made away with himself, in what they call a fsaoxysm 
of temporary insanity. He could have borne neglect 
—heaven knows he had grown pretty well used to 
that ! — but he couldn't bear the thought that the 
Yankee dwarf had taken the wind out of his sails. 
The ridicule of the contrast was too much for this 
man of genius. Temporary insanity, indeed I The 
case never existed which justified the verdict. The 
sort of bilious, crusty, cantankerous folks who com- 
mit suicide are better out of the world than in it. 
When one of them kills himself^ he usually performs 
the wisest and sanest act of his whole life.' 

' Father, you are too severe, too hard on weakness^' 
answered Ida, who had observed Edward's face glow 
and his eyes brighten with excitement as her father 
made his harsh, brutal speech ; ^ too hard ; I mean in 
word — in act you are always quick to help the 
wretched and distressed.' 

* That's just what the fellow said who came to me, 
touting for a subscription to the Haydon fund, which 
is being got up for the sake of encouraging other 
gentlemen to make away with themselves, when they 
are disgusted at their own want of success. " Come," 
he said, "you've abused the dead to your heart's 
content ; now write out a cheque for the widow and 
her orphans." ' 

* And, of course, you complied,' said Ida, firmly, 
throwing an uneasy glance towards Edward as she 
spoke — a glance which was intended to make her 
father pass on to another topic. 

* He gave fifty poimds,' said Flo, keeping her eyes 
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fixed on her elm ; ^ I saw it in the " Times " this 
morning.' 

This was said quickly ; for the speaker's womanly 
instinct told her how her father's words pained the 
young artist kneeling at her side. She had not, like 
Ida, seen his face and eyes fire with indignation ; but 
she could hear his heart beat quick, and his breathings 
were audible, like the pantings of a dog. She had, 
therefore, hastened to assure her teacher that, not- 
withstanding his words, her father had acted hu- 
manely and generously. 

* What a fierce bark you have,' laughed Ida, greatly 
relieved by Flo's timely speech, * and how terribly 
you show your teeth, for a dog who never bites ! ' 

" Do I never bite ? ' retorted the father. ^ Ask the 
d(^s with whom this dog quarrels in the City, and 
at the other end of the town ! I think I have marked 
a few mastiffs, and crunched the bones of a few curs, 
in my time ! ' 

' Anyhow, your bite was less cruel than your bark 
this time.' 

*I gave my money — without a doubt. Yes; I 
put down fifty pounds, to encourage the others, as I 
said just now. But they are making an absurd row 
about the man. According to the "Times," we 
ought to have a revolution — ^because an unlucky 
painter has blown his brains out.' 

' What does the " Times " say ? I have not seen 
the paper to-day.' 

' 'Tisn't in to-day's paper ; the article appeared a 
week or more since, but I have it in my waistcoat 
pocket. It was so outrageously ridiculous, I cut it 
out, as a curious specimen of journalist's thunder. 
Ay, here it is ; shall I read it to you ? ' 
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* Pray do.' 

* I won't give you the whole of it, for it's a long- 
winded affair. A taste of its quality will be enough,' 
rejoined Mr. Newbolt, sitting up on his oil-cloth 
mat. ' Here, what think you of this morsel ? 

* *^ The display of a disgusting dwarf attracted hordes 
of gaping idiots, who poured into the yawning pockets 
of a Yankee showman a stream of wealtii, one 
which would have redeemed an honourable English 
artist from wretchedness and death. It is terrible 
to think that in the London * season,' of this 
century, in the heart of the greatest city, and under 
the eyes of the wealthiest people in the world, such 
should have been the lot of a gentleman who, if 
he wanted those pliant qualities which sometimes 
supersede both talent and merit in worldly success, 
had almost merit and talent enough to compensate 
the deficiency, and failed in no other of the requisites 
for competence and fame. These are the events 
which impel even sober-minded men towards the 
conviction that this condition of society should no 
longer exist whatever may be the cost of the change." 
There, what say you to that ? It's pretty strong, eh, 
Edward Smith?' 

Edward Smith was silent. 

Answering for him, after a pause, Ida observed, 
^ The writer's warmth is excessive, but he fires in the 
right direction. He goes too far, but it is better to 
run beyond the truth than deliberately start on the 
road that leads the other way. Eeally, papa, I don't 
see the passage as you do.' 

* You're as mad, then, as the rest of the world. 
Bless me, the paragraph is so outrageous, that even 
Flo, child though she is, can see the folly of it.' 
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' I could beUeve you wrote the article yourself, it 
is so violent,' replied Flo, in her sauciest vein, turn- 
ing her face backwards over her shoulder, and 
throwing her sire just such another uneasy glance as 
he had shortly before received from Ida. 

But Flo's glance was not more effectual than her 
sister's. 

The giant laughed with long rolling laughter. 
At all times and to all persons he was a model of 
amiability within the precincts of the Clock House ; 
and to be pettish with Flo, whatever wildness 
she might be guilty of, was an impossibility with 
him. 

' A. pretty man of genius, indeed ! ' he exclaimed, 
* I don't believe in men of genius who work hard for 
close on h3,lf a century, and are then poorer than 
when they began life. I don't regard him as a maji 
of genius, who has just one or two useful powers in a 
head, so cram full of crotchets and whimsies that his 
really sound faculties do no good to himself, and 
work only the faintest possible suspicion of benefit 
to the world. Come Edward, we have heard what 
Ida thinks, and Flo has given us her opinion ; have 
you nothing to say ? ' 

The inquiry cut into Ida's heart like a knife, and 
made Flo wish that she could sink under the green 
lawn; for the ladies had already conversed with 
Edward about Haydon's history and mournful end. 
For many days the ill-starred painters death had 
been the one chief topic of the studios, and the sisters 
had seen the young artist's eyes fill with tears whilst 
he gave them an outline of Haydon's bright hopes, 
lofty aspirations, heroic struggles, and awful depar- 
ture from the world. 

VOL. I. X 
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*Come,' urged the master of the Clock House, 
repeating his words, * have you nothing to say ? ' 

Edward rose slowly from the spot where he had 
been kneeling by Flo's stool, and turned towards 
the questioner before he made reply. Flo was 
too frightened to follow him with her eyes. She 
feared an outburst of anger and contemptuous indig- 
nation from the young man, whose deepest and most 
generous feelings were, she knew, cruelly wounded 
by what had passed. True, he was usually calm and 
deliberate in his words ; but the manner in which he 
had previously spoken in her hearing of Haydon's 
career, had taught her that her patient tutor pos- 
sessed a poet's heart and a tongue which could be 
very eloquent. 

She dared not look at him ; and the hand, in which 
she held her brush, trembled, so that it was power- 
less for artistic work, as she heard his answer, made 
in the hoarse, low voice of a man resolved to main- 
tain his self-composure, although he was contending 
with many strong emotions. 

* I have held my tongue, sir, because I dared not 
trust myself to speak; your words, your hard, 
unfeeling, merciless words pained me so. I think 
that Mr Haydon was the noblest artist England has 
given to my profession. I do not speak of his 
works, but of the earnest spirit which inspired him, 
and the lofty aims which he resolutely kept in view ; 
from the days of young hope, when he painted his 
" Joseph and Mary," to the time when he fell dead, 
killed by his own hand, before his picture of" Alfred." 
What can you and his worst enemies say against him, 
except that he did not expend his powers on tasks 
ijy which he could easily have attained to affluence ? 
That is all you can say against him ; and if he were 
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alive now, he would answer to your charge, " I know 
I could have earned wealth by doing as you would 
have me do; but a voice within — a voice, which, 
though I am no coward, I dared not disobey-^— 
ordered me to labour for the exaltation of art, and 
not for my own personal advantage." Haydon sacri- 
ficed himself to duty, as much as ever any hero did 
— over whose grave the ooimtry has raised a monu- 
ment of gratitude. He died poor, he died in the 
anguish which wins from loving natures a tear of 
pity for every wretched being who perishes by his 
own act ; but, before he fell he did much for art : 
not in the pictures he has lefb us (for the best of 
them are faulty) but in the glorious example he has 
set the members of his profession, of high purpose 
and courageous effort — ^an example, sir, the moral 
influence of which, strengthened by the contrast of 
tis magnificent ambition and miserable circum- 
stances, will do far more to raise art to his lofty 
ideal, than it could effect had he left behind him a 
gallery of perfect productions, and wealtii greater 
than the fortunes of the men who sneer at him as a 
poor, discontented visionary! Mr. Newbolt, you 
over-estimate the value of mere worldly success; and 
with all your liberality you are imable to understand 
that very grand men taay sometimes be, in a narrow 
sense, very conspicuous failures. You are at times 
cruel to the weak — so cruel, that I wonder you are 
not servile to the strong. Miss Flo tells me that you 
have given his widow and children fifty pounds — for 
their sakes I am glad to hear it ; but, for your s^e, 
for the sake of the respect I wish to bear you, I 
would rather have heard from your lips fifty words 
of admiration for the dead man's noble life.' 

X 2 
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Ida was pleased, Flo was delighted, both were 
astonished by the young man's speech. 

Never before had they heard their father addressed 
in such a manner ; and in a confusion of approval 
and consternation they waited to see how he would 
receive this bold reproof from a man so much his in- 
ferior in age and position. Had Edward exceeded the 
limits of generous anger, they would have been 
quick to detect it ; had he in the irritation of the 
crisis uttered an expression that was not fairly justi- 
fied by the offence, their hearts would have taken 
their father's part. But, as it was, they blamed 
nothing, resented nothing that he had said. 

But how would their father take it? 
' ' Mr. Newbolt's state of mind may be described by 
the two words — satisfaction and amusement. 

He had in his long course of political warfare 
grown so case-hardened to invective, so thoroughly 
accustomed to warm attacks of argument, that he 
did not experience even an instant's irritation at 
being told of his errors of taste, feeling, judgment ; 
at being roundly charged with failings which his 
conscience, as well as his enemies, often told him 
were the defects of his character. 

In his mind, the youngster was * upon his legs ; ' 
and as a matter of course the youngster being * on 
his legs,' would hit him as hard as he could. When 
men rose to ^ their legs ' to put their views forcibly, 
it was altogether agreeable to the fitness of things 
that they should pitch into one another; and the 
man who took in dudgeon a smart thing, although 
it might be an unpleasant truth, from a speaker 
* on his legs,' was nothing more or less than a thin- 
skinned booby. These were first principles with 
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John Harrison Newbolt ; and as he sat erect, upon 
his oil-cloth mat, watching Edward's bright eyes, 
taking note of every word of his lips, and marking 
his contemptuous indignation with critical approval ; 
animosity towards his proUgS for presuming to call 
him to order was of all sentiments the one from 
which he was most distant. He was satisfied — 
because he had intended to goad his young friend 
into open opposition; he was amused, because he 
read in his daughters' faces their surprise, perplexity, 
and trouble. Moreover, he was cordially gratified 
with the youngster's ' pluck.' 

* Bravo ! ' laughed the giant. * Bravo ! very good 
indeed for a beginner. I thought. Master Edward, 
I knew how to get a rise out of you. Admirably 
done, my lad ! If you had been made of ordinary 
stuff, you'd have thought twice before you treated 
your patron so frankly. There, girls, now you see 
how we carry on business in " the House " on field 
nights.' 

Ida and Flo were too well pleased with this mode 
of treating the affair to refrain from joining in their 
father's laugh ; and Edward, when he saw three faces 
full of merriment turned to him, thinking that he 
had displayed needless warmth, immediately altered 
his tone. 

* What a shame of you, papa ! ' cried Flo. 

' I shall soon understand you better, Mr. Newbolt,' 
observed Edward, smiling away his own wrath, and 
blushing, as Ida looked up mischievously ; * as it is, 
this is not the first time you have played with me. 
Don't you remember how nearly I quarrelled with 
you in the Octagon Eoom ? ' 

* He made such a capital story of that first inter- 
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view,' said Ida; who greatly enjoyed her father's 
rough sport with the feelings of others. * I should 
dearly have liked to overhear you.' 

A pause. 

^ I am heartily glad^ though, that you didn't mean 
what you said about Haydon,' observed Edward. 

^ I meant a little of it.' 

* You are playing with me again.' 

* No. On my honour I won't try to make a fool 
of you any more.' 

^ How far, then, were you in earnest ? You needn't 
be afraid to tell. Even if the ladies leave us, I won't 
be pugnacious.' 

' Then,' cried the giant, ^ their presence kept you 
silent — ay ? You couldn't make up your mind to 
treat the old man as he deserved whilst his daughters 
were looking on ? I wondered what made you hang 
fire so long.' 

Whereupon Edward by a blush admitted that he 
should have been quicker in reply if Flo had not been 
by his side, and Ida had been away. 

* My objection to Haydon,' resumed Mr. Newbolt, 
speaking in a tone which convinced his hearers tha^ 
he was no longer bent on mischief, ^ is that he was 
not practical. I knew something of him, and liked 
him well, for he could be a charming companion, but 
he lacked common sense. Why couldn't he have 
painted pictures suitable for private houses whilst he 
was waiting for public buildings big enough to admit 
colossal works, and for a public ready to pay for them? 
He wasn't practical.' 

* That was his misfortune,' urged Edward, * perhaps 
he wasn't practical, but he was earnest, with the 
grandest and noblest sort of earnestness. He made 
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mistakes — I admit that he did. He wasn't a giant ; 
but he tried to accomplish a giant's work — not for 
his own sake, but out of pure love of art.' 

* He'd have done more if he had been more prac- 
tical,' objected Mr. Newbolt, doggedly. 

^ His moral influence would not have been greater. 
The service he rendered art is not to be looked for in 
his paintings. Some of it is recorded in his published 
lectures and writings ; but the most valuable result of 
his labours is the effect which they had upon the 
younger artists of his time — an effect which will not 
die out with those who witnessed his contest with 
adverse fortune, but will endure amongst my pro- 
fession as the lesson of every true worker's life ought 
to endure. The bare mention of his name will inspire 
students of this and after generations with earnest- 
ness : and what art stands in need of is earnestness 
in its followers. Let artists be thoroughly devoted 
to their vocation, maintaining the highest possible 
ideal of the province, and purpose, and capabilities of 
art ; and without regard to personal gain, striving in 
all things, both great and small, to act up to their 
high ideal. Let artists do this, like Haydon, and art 
will flourish, though she had not a wealthy patron 
left in the country to encourage young talent.' 

*Do you think art is alone in needing earnest 
workers? ' asked Ida. 

* I am afraid,' answered Edward, * I don't think as 
much as I ought about anything but art. Still, it is 
clear that whatever labour men find for their hands 
to do, they should do it thoroughly ; and the fruits 
of their endeavours, the reward of it also, will be 
in accordance with the degree of their zeal and self- 
devotion.' 
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* Haydon's reward was poor enough — debts, con- 
tumely, and wretchedness, that drove him to commit 
suicide,' interposed Mr. Newbolt. * A poor reward 
that for the merits of genius and earnestness. He'd 
have been better rewarded if he had stuck to portrait- 
painting.' 

* I was thinking of a very diflferent sort of reward.' 
^ Bless me ! Mr. Edward Smith, what reward were 

you thinking of? In this country, where titles and 
ribands are charily distributed to men of genius, 
how are you to measure their rewards, except by 
the entries in their bank-books ? If an artist doesn't 
fill his pouch with money, he goes altogether un- 
rewarded.' 

* I had in my mind, sir,' replied Edward, slowly, 
and with a simple solemnity which made a deep 
and lasting impression on the youngest of his hearers, 
Hhe reward which faithful servants will receive 
in another world from Grod, who judges men by 
their thoughts rather than their acts — ^by what they 
try to do rather than by what they actually ac- 
complish.' 

' Umph ! that's what you were thinking of, was it ? 
Well, I hadn't taken such a lofty flight,' returned Mr. 
Newbolt, who could not sympathise with the spirit of 
this grave reply, and felt that religion was being 
dragged into a discussion which offered it no suitable 
accommodation. ' I am a plain man — of common- 
place, practical views, and don't care to mix earth 
and heaven together.' 

^ Sometimes they are very near each other, dear 
father,' said Ida, in a voice which accorded with the 
tone of Edward's last words. 

^ There, there,' laughed the father, recovering his 
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good humour, * don't you follow in Edward's lead, 
and begin to preach. Flo will next take to sermon- 
ising, and then I shall have to take — to my heels. 
The sum of all my remarks is, I don't object to men 
being in earnest ; indeed, I like earnestness ; but I 
do not see why artists shouldn't be earnest and at the 
same time keep a sharp look out for the main chance.' 

* Did you ever see Haydon ? ' inquired Flo, turning 
to Edward. 

* Never; I wish I had seen him. He and Mr. 
Buckmaster were friends ; and last year I missed 
seeing him in Newman Street by about five minutes. 
He spent two hours in the studio, talking to Mr. 
Buckmaster's pupils, and I was absent.' 

' I met him last year at a dinner-party,' said Ida. 
^ He had grown old in appearance — his face was worn, 
and his head grey ; biit as soon as he talked about 
art, it was clear that time and suffering had not robbed 
him of his enthusiasm. As I drove home after the 
party I said to myself — 

High is our calling, friend. Creative art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil, pregnant with ethereal hues) 
Demands the service of a mind aud heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lovely muse. 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert 
And, oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may. 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness : 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard ! 

Ida's voice gave splendid efifect to this familiar 
sonnet. 
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* What a wonderful faculty you have, Miaa NewbolV 
Edward exclaimed, when the lady's voice was silent, 
' for putting the thoughts of other people into mag- 
nificent language. You have just said what I have 
often felt, hut have heen unable to think out clearly 
and distinctly.' 

It was due not less to Ida's art, than to his own 
ignorance of the poet who had been quoted^ that 
Edward had not detected she spoke another's words, 

* You praise me too much, Mr. Smith,' answered 
Ida, colouring with pleasure at his manifest delight, 
as with nervous anxiety not to hurt his feelings she 
pointed out his error ; ^ the words are Wordsworth's, 
I should have said so before I began. It was wrong 
of me to make thoughts so noble appear as if they 
were originally my own.' 

^ Wordsworth ? Wordsworth ? ' rejoined Edward, 
^ who is he ? I never heard his name before.' And 
then seeing a look of quiet surprise in Flo's face, and 
a corresponding expression of quiet amusement in 
Ida's countenance, he added quickly, with boyish 
simplicity, ' I dare say I ought to blush for my ig- 
norance, and I am blushing ' (which was very true) ; 
' but unfortunately, Miss Newbolt, I am very imper- 
fectly educated.' 

' Don't tell people so,' interposed John Newbolt, 
loudly, * 'tisn't one man in a hundred who is able to 
find it out ; and the ninety-and-nine blockheads will 
take you at your own valuation.' 

'But I don't want blockheads, or clever people 
either, to think me wiser than I am.' 

* Don't you ? You'll be more practical when you're 
a little older. But you needn't trouble yourself about 
your ignorance this time. You won't get much by 
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reading Wordsworth, although Ida makes a fuss about 
him*' 

* You must tell me who he is though,' said Edward, 
looking at Mr. Newbolt, who had risen from his mat, 
and was now standing upright, in the fullness of. his 
great height and massive body. 

* Wordsworth is a writer of wretched namby- 
pamby, passionless verses, about which the world, in 
one of its insanest freaks, is just now going stai'k mad. 
When I was a boy, the world was wiser, and treated 
the man with the neglect and contempt he deserves. 
There, Mr. Edward, now you know who Wordsworth 
is. I once tried to read his " Excursion." Heaven 
bless me ! what stuff it is I Set me down in my City 
oflBce any wet day, and I'll write you that kind of stuff 
by the hours together — as fast as I can make letters 
with an old quill pen. Contemptible rubbish ! still, of 
course, it has a something which makes it superior 
to other rubbish of the same sort, or people wouldn't 
care for it as they do. In a certain miserable way, 
the man is successful.' 

^ And therefore^ respectable ? ' archly inquired Ida. 

^ Exactly so, and therefore respectable in a degree. 
But I must be off and dress for dinner. A chairman 
should never keep the dinner waiting.' 

Whereupon, John Harrison Newbolt kissed his 
children, shook hands with Edward, and hurried across 
the lawn, to the house and his dressing-room. 

Before an hour had passed, he had forgotten all 
about the discussion on Haydon's merits. 

But Flo remembered what had passed ; the talk 
having given her sundry topics for meditation. 

Hitherto, she had looked on pictures as elegant toys, 
on art, as little more than a source of refined amuse- 
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ment ; on artists as a class of men whose business it 
was to create beautiful objects — not as teachers with 
a vocation to create in human minds devotion to the 
good and true. For the first time in her life, she had 
heard that the artist's calling was a grand, noble, holy 
calling — ^that art demanded of her followers self- 
sacrifice, and the most sacred qualities of man's nature, 
as well as cultivated intellect and toil of body. She 
had, moreover, discovered that Edward took this high 
view of art, and that he was resolved to strive in his 
appointed field of industry with all the earnestness of 
his earnest nature. 

Important discoveries these for the girl whom 
Edward loved ; and who, he was determined, should 
never love him. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

SCENE II.: PERSONAL BIOGRAPHY. 




CALM and cloudless afternoon in the first 
week of October, 1846. The spot, a narrow 
by-way on the northern side of Homsey 
Wood ; on either side of the green-turfed 
road high banks of forest trees and scrub, the dis- 
orderly grandeur of noble timber, and a jungle of 
stunted bushes ; over-head blue sky, fit for a poet's 
May Day ; on the ground, patching the lush grass, 
resting on ragged briars, or lying in long, shapeless 
heaps, a profusion of fallen leaves, red and brown, 
yellow and dusky scarlet ; at foot of each ascent, right 
and left, the trunks of some half-dozen trees, felled 
twelve months before, and waiting the pleasure of 
the timber-merchant who has agreed to drag them 
away at his convenience. Just such a nook as a family 
of gipsies, or a company of vagrant hawkers would 
settle in for days together. Seated on the timber, 
and defended from the merry west wind, that sways 
the boughs and is rapidly adding to the piles of sere 
leaves, Ida, Flo, and Edward. Mr. Newbolt is not 
of the party : there are fat pheasants in Norfolk, and 
the member for Harling is shooting them down. Flo 
is painting a litter of autumn leaves ; Edward is em- 
ployed in like manner, working at a picture which 
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appeared in the eidiibition of 1847, heumg Hie title 
of ^ Sed and Brown ; ' Ida has an open book in her 

lap ; she has been reading to her best friends, but at 
the present moment both reader and listeners have 
had enough of Coleridge. 

Scene No. 2. 

Eoll it away. The public have had enough of it. 

' How old were you when you first began to study- 
art ? ' inquired Flo of Edward. 

^ Eeally I can't tell you. Miss Flo. When I was a 
brat, I used to amuse myself with drawing animals, 
chairs, tables, men's faces on a slate. You 'v^ntd 
scarcely call that studying art ; yet I suppose I hbb 
then learning the A B C of art. At the school wbete 
I was educated, I learnt to draw and play with -water- 
colours; the boys, though they didn't think much 
of me in other respects, gave me credit for being a 
genius in the drawing-room : but my master was a 
poor fellow at his business ; * he knew little, and 
could, of course, only teach less. A man always knows 
more than he can teach — more, also, than he can 
show in his works.' 

* But surely,' observed Ida, ^ you can look back to 
some p*oint of time when an enthusiasm, a passion 
for art took possession of you. One of your profession 
told me not long since that every great artist could 
tell the particular half-hour of his existence which 
determined his career, and made him a painter.' 

' Possibly your informant was right ; but then. Miss 
Newbolt, I am not a great artist.' 

* When Edward Smith was a school-boy, the school in which he 
was educated was not so fortunate as to have an excellent art- 
professor like Mr. PaulNaftal, who in this present year, 1864, teaches 
the boys of Edward's old college the rudiments of art. 
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* But you will be a famous landscape painter one 
day/ interposed Flo. warmly. ' I heard Mr. Buck- 
master tell papa, only last week, that you would be 
an Academician before you had your first grey hair. 
They were his words.' 

* Mr. Bucbmaster didn't intend me to hear them. 
Miss Flo,' returned the artist. And then turning to 
Ida he continued. * But though I am no more than a 
private in a noble anny, and do not aspire to a chief 
xjommand, I can remember when the artist-ardour — 
I don't know what to t^rm it ; a poet would call the 
like fervour, inspiration — seized me, and I resolved 
to be an artist by profession, if my father would 
let me.' 

* Tell us about it,' said Flo. 

Naturally the sisters wished to know about the past 
experience and personal history of the young man 
who had in an unusual manner become their associate, 
ay more, their close friend. In confidence they had 
remarked to each other, how little definite informa- 
tion they possessed about him ; and though delicacy 
kept them fi'om prying into what he did not spontane- 
ously reveal, natural feminine curiosity made them 
alert to catch up the few particulars concerning his 
private interests and pursuits, which he let fall from 
time to time. But those particulars up to the present 
time had been very trivial. That he was Mr. Buck- 
master's favourite pupil ; that he was well-looking, 
a pleasant companion, and a most acceptable addition 
to their quiet life ; that he had given great promise 
of being an eminent artist ; and that he had a fine, 
generous, heroic temper, formed nearly the entire 
sum of all they could say about him with certainty. 
They wanted to know where he was bom, and where 
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he had been educated ; who his parents had been, and 
how he had passed his boyhood. 

* I was in my fifteenth year, and had been very ill 
with a fever,' he now said. ^ The doctor, when I be- 
came convalescent, confessed that he had never beforfe 
attended a patient who so nearly crossed the threshold 
of death, and yet recovered. My dear father nursed 
me as books say women will nurse those whom they 
love; and his hands raised me up, when others 
thought I was being lowered into my grave. Dear, 
dear father ! I was still very weak, and he had led 
me out for a hundred yards or so, behind our cottage, 
when I turned faint, and sitting down on a bed of 
purple heather and blazing gorse rested myself. The 
merry dancing bay was before me ; and as I lay at 
the foot of a granite mound, I could see the quiet 
church, whither I hoped to go again on the following 
Sunday. The breeze and the lovely scene soon sent 
away the faintness"; and my father, leaving me for a 
very few minutes, went back to the cottage to give 
Lisette some directions for my comfort. I was alone ; 
alone where there was such a wealth of beauty on every 
side. Miss Newbolt, I couldn't make you realise the 
scene. The pink granite ledges and boulders, softly 
toned down with lichens and mosses ; the multitudes 
of graceful ferns, swaying their heads like joyous, 
reasoning creatures, as the light breeze caught them; 
the church, peeping through the trees which rustled 
over my mother's grave (she died when I was three 
years old, but I can remember her face) ; the pure 
sea, frisking and lashing against the unheeding sand ; 
and all about me the warm, rich glow of the heath- 
blossom, and the dazzling gorse ; near me the heather 
was not less visible than the gorse flowers ; but far 
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away in the plain, the purple was devoured by the 
yellow, so that in the right-hand distance the eye saw 
nothing but the gorgeous bed of gold. I shall never 
forget those few minutes. They made me an artist. 
When my father returned ' 

At which point the speaker paused abruptly. 

^ Well ? ' said Ida, quickly. 

' Do go on,' implored Flo. 

* I have told enough,' rejoined Edward, speaking 
with unwonted quickness (usually his utterance was 
very slow). 

^No, no!' 

^ I'll go on if you wish me. When my father re- 
turned, he found me clutching handfuls of the purple 
and yellow blossoms, pressing them to my lips and 
kissing them, as if they were living things, and sob- 
bing like a child. I was a boy of fourteen years ; 
and I couldn't help myself. The weakness of the 
fever must be my excuse. Don^t think the worse of 
me for having cried over a handful of wild flowers.' 

Edward's eyes were not often bright with tears. 
The ^ melting mood ' was not his ordinary humour ; 
but the force of the stirring recollections into which 
he had been led was such that he was nearly breaking 
down, under emotions of passionate tenderness — of 
affectionate regret. He would gladly have left the 
ladies, and walked homewards by himself. 

Nor were his the only wet eyes there. 

Ida raised her book, and turned over its leaves. Flo 
busied herself with her box of colours. 

^ You see,' said Ida, returning her book to its place 
on her lap, and breaking the silence with her custom- 
ary voice, ^ my friend was right, Mr. Smith, when he 
said that every true artist could tell the point of time 

VOL. I. Y 
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that decided Mm to become one of Art's followers* 
Nature gave you the command.' 

* And till I came to London,' returned the young 
man, cheerily, * Nature was my chief teacher. I lived 
surrounded by such glorious scenery, it is no marvel 
that I grew up a lover of Nature.' 

^ Where was it ? ' asked Flo. 

^ Possibly you have been there;' 

' Possibly. If you tell me the name, I will tell 
you if I know the country.' 

' You have given us such a charming scene,' snig- 
gested Ida, ^ that we want to hear more of your king- 
dom, Mr. Smith. Give us some pictures, and we will 
guess from them the name of the country. Come, 
introduce us to your kingdom.' 

' You ought not to make me talk \rfien I am giving 
Miss Flo a lesson.' 

^This isn't a lesson,' protested Flo, eagerly ; ^ you 
gave me my lesson before luncheon. This afternoon 
we've been at holiday work ; and Fve done enough 
painting to day. So I mean to sit idle, and hear you 
describe to us your own country.' 

^ Well, I will do my best to obey,' returned Edward, 
in his sprightliest manner. ^My kingdom is sur- 
rounded by the sea. It is not a large kingdom; 
many a time I have walked through it, from north 
to south, between sunrise and sunset ; and from east 
to west, between breakfast and supper. It is a very 
little island home.' 

' You are going to take us to'one of the Hebrides,' 
cried Flo, gleefully. 

^ Though it is small, my kingdom in the sea has 
great privileges. It makes its own laws, having a 
parliament of its own for that especial purpose. It 
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has its own coinage, so liberally arranged that if you 
go there with a shilling in your pocket, you can get 
thirteen magnificent pence in exchanges for it ; you 
may buy a peach for a penny, pay ifor it with a shilling, 
and have twelve pence returned to you.' 

^ Delightful,' exclaimed Flo, ' the poor authors and 
sempstresses ought to live there.' 

' My kingdom has its own army; and very gallantly 
once upon a time it fought against the French, when 
brave Major Pierson drove them from the land, and 
fell like Nelson and Wolfe in the arms of victory. Of 
course, a country with a legislature, army, and coinage 
of its own has a capital ; and I can assure you, the 
chief city of my kingdom will repay you for the 
trouble of visiting it. It is a cosy, snug, little capital; 
its old part nestling at the foot of bold hills ; its new 
villas, superbly engardened, wandering up steep 
ascents. It has not many more than twelve thousand 
inhabitants ; but though it is a wee borough, there 
is a rare and very picturesque grandeur in some of 
its parts. The harbour is a noble refuge for the 
many vessels that enter % running away from the 
wrath, of the ocean, which isi seldom calm within 
miles' range of my island; and over the harbour, 
built up on ancient rocks, frown castle and fort, made 
of granite, like the ground on which they stand; 
The city is a compact nest of straight, narrow streets> 
abounding in picturesque corners- and quaint build- 
ings ; and on summers' nights it is very pleasant to 
watch the bustling throngs of the little streets — men 
in blouses, women wearing quaint, white eaps> and 
wealthier people gay with finery.' 

' Has. it a picture gallery ? ' asked Flo. ' Do the 
people care for art ? ' 

Y 2 
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Edward smiled at the question, and went on smiling 
as he answered, *They don't care much for art or 
artists. There's a wonderful child there though, a 
little boy, named Millais, who'll be a great artist some 
day, if he live. That child's drawings are the most 
marvellous child's drawings I ever saw. They have 
also a public statue ; let me describe it to you. In 
the chief square of the city (a square not much 
smaller than Mr. Newbolt's stable-yard), standing on 
the old market "High Stone," is a brass-covered 
figure of a man ; he has a baton in his hand, a wreath 
of leaves round his head, and he seems to be dancing 
a dance of triumph. That precious work of art was 
swept on shore by the wild waves, and the islanders 
picking it up, rightly judged that it had not been 
sent to them without an object.' 

^ It must be the figure-head of a wrecked vessel,' 
said the younger of Edward's listeners. 

^ Pardon me. Miss Flo, it was the figure-head of a 
vessel, it is the statue of a British king. The islanders 
are very loyal — they always have been very loyal to 
the throne of Great Britain (of which kingdom the 
island is a dependency) ; and when they picked up the 
figure-head, they carried it to their loyal parliament, 
who made the waif a means of showing devotion to 
their king. A special meeting of parliament debated 
what should be done with the statue, and during the 
discussion, an influential member of the assembly 
spoke to this effect : — " We are a loyal people, and 
have long wished for a statue of our good king 
George II. — may he long live to reign over us I 
Hitherto we have not been able to afford to pay a 
suitable sculptor for one ; but Britannia, who rules 
the waves, knowing our wants, has brought us the 
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object of our desires. Brother legislators, I move 
that this figure be regarded as a statue of good king 
George, that it be placed in our chief square in honour 
of our good king, and that we command all our loyal 
fellow-citizens to speak and think of it as a statue of 
the King." I need not say that the motion was 
carried and acted upon ; and to this present time, the 
people of my island regard the figure as a semblance 
of King George II.' 

' Do you really mean what you say, Mr. Smith ? ' 
asked Ida. 

^ I always mean what I say. I assure you I have 
been only stating plain fact.' 

Eeaders, it should be observed, may satisfy them- 
selves of Edward's truthfulness in this matter, by 
making a voyage to the young artist's island, and 
inspecting, first the statue, and then the parliamentary 
record. The place in which the figure stands, on the 
old market -cross, has of course been christened Royal 
Square. 

* But tell us,' said Flo, ^ more about the scenery of 
the island.' 

* To give you only a faint conception of its beauties 
would take me hours; they are so many, and so 
widely diflFerent. The south coast of my island 
slopes down to the sea with smiling curves; the 
north is bold with magnificent rocks and yawning 
precipices. I can take you to points where you gaze 
down fearfully at the waters, rising and beating 
against nature's rugged ramparts, hundreds of feet 
beneath you; where you see waves emerald green, 
labouring against waves that are blue as sapphire ; 
where the mighty waters make everlasting tumult ; 
whilst from cliflF to cliff over resounding chasms, the 
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gulls never r^ from flyiag to and fro, flapping their 
long white wings, and plaining pi1?80usly. Oaves 
there are into which I could guide you ssfely 4)y the 
sands, when the tide is low, where ycni Tuay Bit cm 
huge granite boulders, which the rollic^iig InllowB 
have flouxidered over and broken against "far ages 
and ages. I have rested in them, and watched Hxa 
lines of sur^ creeping and crawKng, Kfce vicicms 
serpents, over the smooth sands, maMng me almoBt 
liiink th^ had a cruel intent to hem me in and 
destroy me. I can lead you over hills, down whose 
steep sides the roads have been cut like wreathing 
snakes, because no beast of burden could make the 
straight descent; and :as you slowly travel along 
them, you get at every t«Em of the circuitous routes 
new glimpses of bay and foreland, reach and promon- 
tory, high conical rocks, upon whose' ledges fruits of 
Australia and flowers of the tropics ripen and blossom 
in the open air ; valley passes, too, rich with timber 
and pasturage, and sheltering drowsy hamlets and 
village spires. Nature meant it for a wild spot ; but 
she made it too beautiful for solitude, and every- 
where men have made a garden of it. Bright white 
villas sparkle on heights accessible only to strong 
climbers; and ancient castles — strongholds of the 
mighty feudal time — are conspicuous on the cKffs to 
mariners far away. Now you have seen the coasts, 
I'll take you through the interior a£ the island. 
Shall I?' 

^ Do, do, Mr. Smith,' cried Flo. ^ I am not at all 
tired, but fresh and ready for another journey.' 

^The inland is as various in style as the parts 
bordering on the ocean. Garden though the island is, 
you can find patches of heath and uninclosed com- 
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mon in it, but they are few and of small extent. 
Then, for miles, I can drive you through fat farms, 
beautiful as the vales of South Devon, and peaceful 
as the modest nooks of Suffolk. There is closer 
country still, where th^ widest roads offer passage 
for no more than one carriage, save at points where 
travellers draw aside to make way for those whom 
they encounter; where the stranger is constantly 
thinking himself in the ornamental grounds of a 
private park, though he is marching on the public 
thoroughfare; where, for miles, the trees of the 
opposite banks interlace their branches, making 
straight tunnels of greenery, or fashioning bowers, 
under which, by sharp sudden turns, the intricate, 
tortuous lanes lead down into darksome dells. You'd 
better not try to cross the island without a guide ; 
you'd soon lose yourself. Ever and again you come 
on antique manor houses — warlike in aspect as 
military forts, but still right cosy homesteads — on 
churches and towers, villages and lonely cabins. 
The granite of my kingdom surrounds you at every 
step; the peasants' huts, the very gate poets are 
made of granite, and bo are the roads on which your 
horses step, and the wayside banks betwixt which 
you travel. But you mayn't think of the granite as 
you do of the hard, noisy stones of London streets. 
In my island, the granite walls are clothed with 
mosses and lichens, trailing plants and bright blos- 
soms ; and the granite roads are lightly covered with 
a fine, rich soil, than which no soil of earth yields a 
greater exuberance of vegetation. Oh ! Miss New- 
bolt, it is an earthly paradise, is that little kingdom 
by the sea. It is rare joy to watch the dawn break 
on Goree Castle, and see the glowing sunset light up 
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the pink granite rocks, and the masses of purple 
hether on their ledges, till they seem as if they 
would in an instant burst out in glorious golden 
fire!' 

'Capital I capital I' cried Ida. ^Now, tell me, 
what language do the natives speak ? ' 

^ English some of them, for they are our fellow- 
countrymen ; others speak another tongue. If you 
enter the peasants' cottages in the heart of the 
island at nightfall, you may hear lisping children, 
at their mothers' knees, praying to Grod in French.' 

^ You've been describing Guernsey ? ' 

' No. I went to school at Elizabeth's College, in 
Guernsey. St. Peter's Port was my Alma Mater; 
but Jersey's my kingdom.' 

* And the quaint little capital you mentioned is 
St. Helier's ? ' asked Ida. 

' Exactly.' 

^ Dear me, then,' cried Flo, ^ you have, after all, 
been describing no better place than Jersey ? ' 

^ No better place ! Miss Flo. Who has taught you 
t/O despise Jersey ? ' 

' Why, surely,' answered the girl, with a curl on 
her lip, ' it's a paltry place ; though from your de- 
scription it must be beautiful to those who love 
nature.' 

^ But why a paltry place ? ' insisted Edward. 

^ Perhaps I am going to say a foolish thing ; but 
the truth is, I thought Jersey was no more than a 
refuge for dishonest and broken-down people, who 
run away from England to escape their creditors, 
and fly from the punishment of the English law. It 
is full of dishonourable debtors and malefactors, 
isn't it ? I am sure I have heard papa say so.' 
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This speech, made in all innocence, without a 
suspicion that it was addressed to one whom it would 
pain acutely, caused Edward to spring from his seat 
on the tree-stem, and flush with the scarlet of mo- 
mentary humiliation. 

' Dear me ! Mr. Smith,' cried Flo, rising also with 
haste, ^ I hope I have said nothing I oughtn't to have 
said. What have I done wrong ? ' 

^ Nothing — nothing, Miss Flo,' answered the young 
artist. * You didn't mean to hurt me. You couldn't 
imagine your words would hurt me. When I was a 
child in arms. Miss Flo, my dear father was ruined 
by a foolish speculation, and went to live in Jersey, 
because he had become a very poor man, that is, a 
very poor man compared with what he had been. 
He was one of those Jersey debtors. But debtors 
are not always dishonourable. Often they are no 
more than unfortunate.' 

This explanation and concluding assm:ance were 
spoken slowly, without the slightest tone of resent- 
ment or irritation. Far from seeming angry in his 
pain, the speaker, by his voice and attitude, expressed 
something of apology for thus alluding to a private 
and personal sorrow; thereby causing Flo and Ida 
to understand that he was candid in stating the 
secret cause of his annoyance — not because in petty 
spite he wished to repay a few careless words with a 
galling reproof, but because he felt that openness on 
the subject was due to his own dignity and his 
father's memory. 

Both the ladies understood him. 

And Flo, holding out her hand, said prettily — 
^ I have a heedless tongue ; but you can make allow- 
ance for its foolish speeches. You are very generous, 
Mr. Smith, not to be angry with me.' 
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' He must be a strange man who could be angry 
with you, Miss Flo,' was Edward's answer. 

Fortunately, footman Thomas walked up the drift- 
way at this crisis, and having made a suitable act of 
obeisance to his mistress, announeed that the earriage 
was waiting in the lane hard by,, in readiness to 
convey the party back to the Clock House. 

Whereupon Flo and Edward [packed up their 
brushes and paints, and in another three minutes 
they had turned their backs on red4eaf glen, and 
stood by the side of Ida's carriage. 

' You will come home, and dine with us ? ' said 
Ida, when Edward had handed the sisters to their 
seats. 

' Not to-day, thank you,' answered Edward. 

So the word was given to the coachman ; and the 
carriage rolled away, leaving Edward in the lane, 
watching the equipage till it was out of sight. 

^ That was an unlucky speech of yours, Flo,' said 
Ida, when they had waved their hands to the artist, 
and driven away. 

^ Don't speak about it, Ida,' answered Flo. 'I 
could cry Hke a child for shame and vexation ; and 
— I feel such pity for him.' 

So nothing more passed on the matter at that 
time. 

But two days afterwards, when Mr. Newbolt had 
returned from Norfolk, the sisters told their father 
all that Edward had said about Jersey, mentioning 
in conclusion Flo's unlucky speech, and Edward's 
answer. 

^ Poor lad ! ' observed John Harrison Newbolt, 
generously. * I had more than a suspicion that his 
antecedents comprised some ugly story. Indeed, 
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Buckmaster told me he was the son of a gentleman 
of good condition, who had fallen into a scrape, 
WeU, well, whatever the youngster's father was fool 
enough to do can make no trouble for us ; and for 
myself, I like him all the more for his sensitive pride 
on the subject, and his pluck in saying what he did. 
We must be careful never to say anything which 
may make him think that we are curious about the 
ugly story. He's a noble fellow ! ' 

By which speech, Flo's interest in her tutor was 
greatly heightened; and the warm-hearted child- 
woman, instead of shrinking from him as the son of 
a disgraced sire, began to wish that she could console 
him in moments when his private trouble weighed 
most heavily upon him. Moreover, after the fashion 
of romantic girls who loved to idealise the objects 
of their kindly regard, she wondered who Edward's 
father, that fallen ' gentle-man of good condition,' 
could be, until Edward became in her mind the 
hero of more than one exciting drama, the lord 
of many air-built castles. 

Thus— 

Flo had learnt to honour the yoimg artist : 

Had learnt to pity him : 

Had grown to feel deep interest in him : 

Had come to regard him as a sort of imrecognised 
hero. 

Surely, Edward would have found it an easy task 
to win the love of the girl whom he loved, but who, 
he was resolved, should never love him. 

END OP THE FIKST VOLUME. 
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